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PREFACE 


The Britiah Cabinet Mission has awakened the same* 
aeasure of interest in this country which the Simla Confer-- 
ence had done. I gave you Story of Simla which described 
the details of the Simla Conference. Now I have taken 
upon myself the task of presenting to you this book dealing, 
with the activities of the Cabinet Mission in India. 

I feel it incumbent upon me to say a few words abour 
this new enterprise of mine. Like the Storj; of Simla it 
presents India’s case for freedom in terse and concise words. 
The history of freedom struggle in India is piled up in detail, 
hereafter comes the British Premier’s historic speech which 
.! recorded with comments thereon. The views of the; 
ndian leaders are expressed — the Congress stand about free- 
lorn and the League attitude towards Pakistan. I have 
taken the liberty to point out that the Congress attitude; 
would lead to independence and the League is in fact a 
; stumbling block. This is not to say that for this reason 
India should be denied freedom. India is for Indians,, 
and this is more than a mere homely remark. And, 

1 jest the reader should think that I have trailed into 
sentimental discussion about India, a huge data concerning 
! accurate facts and figures, speeches and statements, letters' 
and queries is provided herewith. It contains, among other 
things, the State Paper, the Congress resolutions, the 
[League decisions and those of the other political parties. 
The correspondence of the leaders, among themselves, with 
^»-he Viceroy as well as the Delegation, is added and there 
is also a guide to the provinces. 



VI 


This IS a record— and yet more than a record, it is an 
impassioned plea for India’s independence. It seems after 
all the League leaders may climb down, and then we 
shall hear an end of these goody-goody discussions and 
be really substantially near the goal of freedom. With 
these words I introduce the reader to the Cabinet Missiom 
in India and hope that it would fill the void created as a 
result of the stalemate end of the Simla Conference. 


:.De WAN’S - Lahore 
August 2 St, 2946 
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A SURVEY OF THE STRUGGLE FOR FR£EDO\4 

An ancient love for freedom is cherished by the people 
of India. This is true even today. It was true in the past. 
The saga of_freedom movement dates back to the ancient 
days.^ In 1757 the people of Bengal rallied under their leaders 
and t ought an unsuccessful battle. This struggle was renewed 
in 1857 under the leadership of Bahadur S.nah. Thereafter 
began a period of standstill in Indian politics which lasted 
up to 1385) when the Congress came into being From 1885 
onwards were fought a series of long battles which lasted up 
to 1923, when tne Indian people rallied round Mahatma 
Gandhi. This was repeated in 1920. In 1935 the Govern- 
ment of India Act was passed outlining the future scheme 
of reforms. The Indian people showed their capacity for 
working the reforms in 1937. The Congress ministries func- 
tioned in eight provinces from 1937 to 1939. The popular 
ministries were forced to resign because the country’s previous 
assent to participate in war was not taken. The Working 
Committee of the Congress by its resolution in 1939 voiced 
strong condemnation of the British attitude. It called upon 
the British Government to declare in unequivocal terms what 
their attitude towards democracy was. The British representa- 
tives ^declared that it was a people’s war, and '' anti-fascist 
war ” and a war against Hitlerism, but their declarations did 
not prove true. The Indian people had no doubt that this 
imperialist war would bring them suffering. The Congress 
made it clear that untold sufferings would follow the war. It 
did not wish to defend the British imperialism. It did not 
wish to defend the Nazi policy. It was desired that a National 
Government should be constituted at the centre, and there- 
after India could fully participate in the war- India in bond- 
age was a symbol of the British imperialism, and the taint of 
imperialism would affect the fortunes of all nations. The 
glow of freedom could relieve the energy and enthusiasm of 
the millions of Indian people. It could change the very 
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principles ter which the war was being fought. The Congress 
declared that a free India assured the success of the cause for 
whicn the Allies worked. It could throw all its resources 
into the strugg’e for freedom, and against the aggression of 
KazisiTi, tascisni and Japanese militarism. 

Sir SiafFord Crjpps came to India in March, 1942, to put 
before the people tne scheme of the British War Cabinet. It 
was just the time when from Burma came numerous refugees 
to India occupying various roads in their inward trek. They 
walked huncireos of miles across mountains and through 
dense torest^, surrounded by enemies. There was distress and 
disease, and a tale ot trials and tribulations was told by those 
w’ho arrived in this country. The proposals were described by 
the Indian leaders as dealing with the future. There was a final 
clause in tae proposals which vaguely invited co-operation in 
the present. The proposals hinged mainly on the partition 
issue. The social and economic problems of India had 
reached a crisis, chiefly because of the policy of the British 
Government, ^vhich necessitated rapid and all-round progress 
if the gravest of disasters have to be averted. There was also 
the States’ problem. Mahatma Gandhi had repeatedly de- 
clared that he was no enemy of the Princes- From the very 
beginning his attitude Pad been a friendly one towards them. 
But the British Government controlled the whole machinery 
of administration in the States through its Residents, 

The Congress had its passion for Indian unity, and it was 
at the same time anxious to win over the minority and other 
groups in India. It w’eiit so far as to say that a territorial 
unit could not be kept in the Indian Union if its people did 
not wish it. It agreed to accept the scheme of the partition 
of India. If the Indian people desire it, it could happen. 
But the Congress did not want to encourage it in any way. 
The Working Committee of the Congress passed a resolution 
on the Cripps proposals. It said that the Congress had been 
wedded to Indian freedom and unity, it declared that any 
break in that unity was unthinkable. People thought of 
greater unity between the States. This was more true in 
case of the modern world, when people’s minds inevitably 
thought in terms of ever larger federations. It was injurious 
to all concerned and very difficult to think of. At the same 
time the Committee could not think about exercising 
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compulsion on the people so they shou:d remain in an 
Indian Union against their declared and established will. 
The Committee recognised that principle, but declared at the 
same that every effort should be made to create condi^ 
tions which would help the different units constituting the 
country so that they should be able to develop a common and 
co-operative national life. Underlying the acceptance of the 
principles was the fact that no changes should be made 
which resulted in fresh problems being created, and which 
led to exercising of compulsion on other substantial groups 
in that area. The territorial units should have fullest auto- 
nomy within the Union, consisrently with the principles of 
a strong national State. Tne British War Cabinet had made 
a proposal. It encouraged and would lead to attempts at the 
separation of the Indian States, as soon as a union had taken 
place. It led to rriction just when the utmost co-operation 
and goodwill were most needed. That proposal had been 
perhaps made to meet a communal demand, but it would 
have other consequences also. It would have encouraged 
politically reactionary and obscurantist groups among different 
communities to create trouble. It could divert public atten- 
tion from the vital issues before the country. The Committee 
further said that in the grave crisis of those days, it *was the 
past that counted. The proposals for future were important 
only so far as they affected the past. In fact the proposals had 
been made for the future. But in spite of it they were anxious 
to come to some settlement. The aim was that India might 
shoulder the burden of her defence worthily. No question 
of non-violence was involved, and it had not been mentioned 
at any stage. One of the matters discussed was that there 
should be an Indian Minister of Defence. 

After some aiscussion Sir Stafford Cripps agreed that 
there might be a Defence Department under an Indian 
member but the matters to be dealt with by this department 
were : public relations, canteens, patroleum, amenities for 
troops, social arrangements for foreign missions, etc. But 
this was not acceptable to the Congress. The Congress 
leaders were also annoyed by the American propaganda of 
the British propagandists. The Muslim League waited for 
others to express their opinions, and then for its own reasons 
rejected the proposals. But even the League leaders could 
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not be satisfied. So the proposals had to be with drawn. 

As a result of the All-India Compress Committee Session 
the Congress struggle for freedom was launched in the same 
year. It continued up to the release of Gandhiji and ocher 
Congress leaders. But the next approach from the British 
side came in the form of the plan of Simla Conference. The 
opening of the Simla Conference was the direct result of the 
changed situation in Europe and elsewhere. It was 
Lord Wavell who performed the onening ceremonv of 
the Simla Conference. Late Kalinath Ray, the Editor of the 
Tribune^ has suggested in his articles chat ‘‘ Never in India’s 
recent political history were the large majority of Indian 
nationalists torn by such conflicting feelings and desires as 
they are at this moment with regard to the latest British pro-, 
posals for the resolution of the Indian deadlock and the 
conference that is being held at Simla to consider them. On 
the one hand they wish with all their heart that the confer- 
ence may succeed in its professed object for there is no other 
or better way bv which the deadlock, which has done and is 
doing incalculable harm to India, can be ended immediately. 
On the other hand they wiih equally whole-heartedly that 
the success of the conference and the consequent resolution 
of the present deadlock may not prove to be the starting 
point of another, and perhaps a bigger and more disastrous 
deadlock. The possibility of such a deadlock has already 
been foreshadowed.” 

The same editor summed up the communal demands by 
saying that the evil had grown up since the Congress-League 
agreement. This agreement conceded to the Muslims the 
right of separate representation in the legislatures. And yet 
the agreement had been at work only for a couple of years 
or so, when there arose a vociferous cry in all League quarters 
for communal representation from top to bottom in every 
department of organised life — in the executive, in the ser- 
vices, in the local bodies, even in universities and educational 
institutions. Ultimately it led to that demand for the actual 
division of India into two or more independent sovereign 
states on a religious basis of which so many of those who 
originally sported with the idea of communal representation 
are so mightily afraid. The plain truth is that once the British 
Government and the rest of political India accept the per- 
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nicious principle of communal representation in the supreme 
executive government with parity of representation for 
Muslims and a community three times as strong numerically 
as themselves, the princiole would become a fixture, 
from which India would find no way of escape except 
through a revolution. That is why some of us have been 
warning ail concerned with all the sincerity and earnestness 
we can command against forming the interim government on 
the basis of a religious division made worse by the proposed 
parity of representation between communities which are 
wholly unequal and the denial of adequate representation to 
other minority communities. We do iiope that this warning 
will yet be heeded. 

This conflict was encourged by the League leaders who 
insisted oa parity scheme. But Wavell was not a^e to 
concede it. It is widely believed that no Viceroy could accept 
this scheme. Not only did the Muslim League nor represent 
the provinces like the Punjab and the N.-W-P.P. but it had 
an uneasy bold even on a province like Sind, in Bengal its 
ministry had fallen and in Assam an all-parties ministry was 
functioning. These realities could not be brushed aside. 
Similarly, the fact tnac the Viceroy did not allow jinnah to 
make a statement was widely appreciated. But what Mr. 
Jinnah could not say ar the conference he said at a 
press conference he held in Simla the same evening. 
This holding of the conference showed that Mr. Jinnah 
was prepared to align himself with the other parties and 
make common cause with the Congress, the Sikhs and the 
Scheduled Castes, But why should not Jinnah adopt this 
attitude I He was a political realist. This stand of his was not 
a prolonged one. Earlier Wavell had encouraged Jinnah in 
his shoutings for the moon. But he could not forget his own 
policy in the matter. He had to satisfy the demands of the 
Punjab and he had also to pay due attention to what Premier 
Khan Sahib of N.'W.F.P. had to say in the matter. He had 
also to bear in mind that Maulana Azad was not only the 
President of the Congress, but also leader of the nationalist 
Muslims, and he had talked to him keeping his two roles in 
view. 

The Sikhs and the Piindu-Sabhaites and the Christians had 
also to be satisfied, while one seat should go to the Farsee8» 
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and he should have one nominee of his own- This left only 
seven seafs which could be divided among the Congress and 
the League* the Punjab and the Frontier Province getting 
separate representation. Out of this further total of five 
seats the Congress according to probable Wavell reckoning 
mignt have three and the League two. The Congress would 
have wanted at least one seat more for a nationalist Muslim, 
while the League could have nothing less chan six seats. Also 
the Congress as majority party wanted to select other names, 
if possible of League members too. But the Congress was 
not allowed to have its way. Lord Wavell had cut short the de- 
mands of Mr. Jinnah, but he could not proceed further The 
Congress was prepared to let the League alone and form the 
government as Maulana Azad observed at a press conference 
in Calcutta on July 20. He declared that if Lord Wavell had 
adopted a hrm attitude, the Muslim League would have 
ultimately come in. But even if the League had stayed out, 
a representative and popular government would have been 
formed at the centre and worked successfully. Proceeding 
Maulana Azad said if such a government had been termed 
at the centre, the admitted evils from which the country was 
now suffering — bribery, corruption and administrative ineffi- 
ciency — would have been largely eradicated. If men at the 
top were incorruptible and enjoyed the confidence of the 
people, a great deal could have been achieved even with the 
existing machinery. Maulana Azad also thought that Simla 
Conference had done one good thing in making the people 
believe that the British Government meant business ; though 
the good effect of the Wavell offer had been partially neutra-' 
Used by the manner conference ended, which tended to 
revive the old suspicion that the communal division was 
made a plea for holding no political progress of India. Lord 
Wavell had already stated chat he could not accept the 
League’s claim as justified. The Maulana thought there was 
no justification for allo-ving the conference to fail on account 
of an admittedly unreasonable demand of one party in spite 
of agreement of all parties. 

Replying to a question as to whether the Congress would 
join, if invited to participate in the present Executive Coun- 
cil, Maulana Azad said the Congress could not accept it as 
they did not believe that much good would come of it. But 
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if the whole Executive Council was reconstituted with the 
Congress co-operation, it would present a picture entirely 
different from the present one. The Congress could not 
enter the present Executive Council, It had to re changed 
wholesale in the spirit of the Wavell offer. 

By the close of the year 194 i a British Parliamentary Dele- 
gation visited India just to have a close studv of our political 
affairs. After their return they submitted to the Parliament 
a report in pursuance of which the decision was made to 
send to India the British Cabinet Mission consisting ot three 
ministers, namelv, Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Secretary ot State 
for India ; Sir Stafford Cripps. President of tne Board of 
Trade ; Mr. A. V. Alexander, First Lord ot the Admiralty ; 
whose purpose, it was stated, was to help India attain her 
freedom as early as possible. 
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INDIA’S RIGHT TO INDEPENDENCE 


Every Indian, man, woman and child, has a right to free- 
dom, not as a gift from the British but as their birthright. 
Without a free India, there cannot be a free world. W'e 
shall not have world peace, if India cannot have control of 
her own destinies, nor shall vve have world economic recovery 
while India is in constant ferment in the heart of the East. 
Neitner can there he any world reconstruction in an authentic 
sense until the problem of India has been rightly solved. The 
only right solution is for India to become a free nation among 
the nations of the w’orld. It is doubtful whether the British 
themselves can carry on with a Colonial Empire on their 
backs. NS* hen the freedom of India has become accomplished, 
the free people of India will want to be friends of the people 
of Britain. There will be born a new era of co-operation 
and cordiality for the benefit of the world. 

Speaking on the debate on the British Cabinet Mission to 
India in the Commons the Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee, said 
that it was the Government’s intention to let the Mission put 
forth every effort to help India attain her freedom as speedily 
as she could. 

Referring to the Opposition’s demand that minority rights^ 
should not be ignored, Mr. Attlee said, “ We are mindful of 
the rights of the minorities and the minorities should be able 
to live free from fear. On the other hand, we cannot allow 
a minority^ to place their veto on the advance of a majority.’^ 
He added, “ You cannot make Indians responsible for govern- 
ing themselves and at the same time retain over here the res- 
ponsibility for treatment of minorities and powers of intervene 
tion on their behelf.” 

The Premier stated the desire of the Government to set 
up an interim Government in India while the details of the 
new constitution were being worked out. 

Before discussing the British Cabinet Mission to India, the 
House of Commons gave a second reading to the India 
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(Central Government and Legislature) Bill which had already 
passed through the House of Lords. 

Mr. Arthur Henderson, the Under-Secretary for India, 
said that the Bill amended the Government of India Act of 
1935 regarding the qualification of the members of the Gover^ 
nor-Generai’s Executive Council and extended temporarily 
the powers of the Indian Legislature to make law^s 

Explaining that all emergency legislation passed during 
the war years would end on October 1, 19^6, Mr. Henderson 
said that the Government of India were concerned to retain 
certain all-India economic controls whose temporary conti- 
nuation they considered vital to avoid a breakdown ot IndiaV 
economy. 

Mr- Henderson said that the Bill provided the Central 
Legislature wicn powers to make laws regarding trade, com- 
merce and unemploy menu Famine once more threatened 
India and to mitigate distress it was considered essential that 
the Central Government should have power to control 
prices, as well as supply of foodgrains throughout India, to 
regulate the flow of these food commodities trom surplus to 
deficiency provinces and generally to co-ordinate with statu- 
tory powers the efforts of all authorities of British India to 
deal with the great danger which lay ahead. 

Similar powders were asked in respect of other commodities 
in short supply such as cotton, wool, iron, steel, coal and 
petroleum. 

The Bill would also protect temporarily any requisitioned 
land which might still remained in the Government’s hands 
until cne necessary negotiations had been completed and 
compensation settled. 

Mr. Henderson emphasised that there was nothing obliga-- 
tory in these provisions. They were not even powers given 
to the Governor-General but permissive powers given to the 
Central Legislature and definitely limited in time. 

Mr. Richard Butler (Conservative) said that the Opposi- 
tion would certainly desire to see the Bill obtain a second 
reading but would like to reserve the right of criticising the 
detailed points on later stages. 

The Prime Minister, Mr. Clement Attlee, was the next 
speaker. Mr. Attlee said : “ I thank Mr- Butler for his very 
helpful, wise and constructive speech. He has done great 
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service in Indian affairs for many years and he comes of a 
family that has given many most distinguished public servants. 

“ I think that the tone in which he addressed the House 
is just what is needed today at this critical stage in the rela- 
tionship of these two countries, at a time of very high 
tension. 

“ I find from our friends in this House who had been out 
to India and returned, from letters received from Indians and 
from EnalisOmen in India of ail points of view, complete 
agreement on the fact tnat India is today in a state of great 
tension and that tnis is indeed a critical moment. 1 am 
quire sure tnat every one in this House realises the difficulty 
of the task which the members of the Mission have under- 
taken in coniunccion with the Viceroy and that no one 
will desue to say anything whatever that will make that task 
more difficult. 

“ I entirely agree with Mr. Butler in saying that the 
Mission should go out in a positive mood. That, indeed, is 
the mood in which they are undertaking this Mission. 

“ It is rime emphatically for very definite and clear action. 
I do not intend to make a long speech. 1 do not think it 
would be wise to do so and in particular it would be most 
unhelpful to review the past. It is so easy to go back over 
the past and in accordance with one’s predilections to appor- 
tion blame for past failures in long-drawn-out discussions 
on this extraordinarily difficult problem — the problem of 
development of India to a completely self-governing nation. 

‘‘ In the long period of the past, it is so easy to point out 
and say that at this stage or that stage opportunities were 
missed by faults on one side or the other. 

“ I have had very close connection with this problem for 
nearly twenty years and I say there have been faults on both 
sides, but this time, we should look to the future rather than 
harp back to the past. Thus I would say : It is no good 
applying the formula of the past to the present position. The 
temperature of 1946 is not the temperature of 1920, 1930 or 
even 1942, The slogans of earlier days are discarded. Some- 
times, words that seemed at chat time to Indians to express 
the height of their aspirations are now set on one side and 
other words and ideas tiirust forward. 

“ Nothing increases the pace and movement of public 
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opinion more than a oreat war. Everyone who had anything 
to do with this question in the early davs between the wars 
known what effect the war of 1914 — iS had cn Indian aspira^ 
tions and ideas. The tide that runs comparatively slowly in 
peace, in wartime becomes vastly accelerated, and especially 
directly afterwards, because that tide is to some extent banked 
up during war, 1 am quite certam that the present rime the 
tide of nationalism is running very fast in India and indeed 
all over Asia. 

“ One always has to remember that India is affected by 
what happens elsewhere in Asia. I rea::ember when I was 
on the Simon Commission what effect the challenge that had 
been thrown out by japan at tnat time had had on the Asia- 
tic people ; and the tide of nationalism that at one time 
seemed to be canalised among a comparatively small portion 
of the people of India, raainlv a few' of the educated classes, 
has tended to spread wider and wider, 

“ I remember that in the Simon Commission report that 
although there were great di ierences m expression of the 
nationalistic sentiment between what were called Extremists 
and Moderates, and although in many instances there might 
be such stress of communal claims as may seem almost to 
exclude the conception of nationalism, yet we found that 
Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and Mahrattas, politicians or civil 
servants — among all of them conception ot nationalism has 
been growing stronger and today i think mat me national 
idea has spread right through, nor the least perhaps among 
some of those soldiers wno had done such wonderful service 
in the war. 

“ I would like today, not to stress so much the differences 
between the Indians, but let us all realise that whatever the 
difficulties and divisions may be, there is this underlying 
demand among all the Indian people. 

“ Mr* Butler did not suggest that the Government should 
publish any exact terms of reference of the Mission. We 
have set out the^ general purposes and it is our intention that 
they should be given as free a hand as possible.* 

“ There will be matters undoubtedly on which it is neces- 
sary to refer back tor Cabinet decisions but in our fluid 
position at the present time when we desire to get the utmost 
xo-operation ^nd goodwill between all leaders of Indian 
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opinion, it would be unwise to try and tie down those who 
are going out too rigidly. 

“ The obvious reason for sending out the Cabinet Minis- 
ters is that you send out oersons of responsibility who are 
able to take decisions. Of course, there must be an area in 
w^hich there may have to be a reference back. 

“ Mr- Butler had stressed the great part India had played 
in the war. It is worth remembering that twice in twenty^five 
years India has played a great part in the defeat of tyranny* 
Therefore, is it any wonder that today she claims — a nation 
of four hundred million people that twice sent her sons to die 
for freedom — that she should herself have freedom to decide 
her own destiny ? 

“ My colleagues are going to India with the intention of 
using their ucmost endeavours to help her to attain that free- 
dom as speedily and fully as possible. What form of Govern- 
ment is to replace the present regime is for India to decide 
but our desire is to help her to set up forthwith a machinery 
for making that decision. 

“ There you have mtt with the initial difiBculty of getting 
that machinery sec up but we are resolved that a machinery 
shall be sec up and we seek the utmost co-operation ot all 
Indian leaders to do so. 

“ India herself must choose as to what will be her future 
situation and her position in the world. Unity may come 
through the United Nations or through the Commonwealth 
but no great nation can stand alone by herself without 
sharing what is happening in the world. I hope that India 
may elect to remain within the Britisn Commonwealth. I 
am certain that she will find great advantage in doing so but 
if she does she must do it of her own free will, for the British 
Commonwealth and Empire is not bound together by chains 
of external compulsion. It is a free association of free people. 

“ If on the ocher hand she elects for independence — and 
in our view she has a right to do so — it will be for us to help 
to make tne transition as smooth and easy as, possible.” 

Mr. Atciee continued : “ We have united India and given 
her that sense of nationality which she largely lacked in the 
previous centuries and she has learnt from us principles of 
democracy and justice, 

“ When Indians attack our rule they base their attack not 
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on Indian principles, but on the basis of standards derived 
from Britain.’’ 

Mr. Attlee said he was impressed bv an event which occur- 
red when he recently visited the United States. He was 
having dinner with a number of distinguished Americans 
and distinguished Indians and the talk turned on the way in 
which principles worked out in Britain were applied on the 
continent of America. It was pointed out that America had 
a great heritage from Britain. The Premier added : 

“ But my Indian friend said that Americans sometimes 
forgot that there was another great nation that had inherited 
chose principles and that was India. We feel we have a duty, 
right and privilege, because we also bring to the world and 
work those principles that were evolved in Britain. 

“ I am well aware that when I speak of India I speak of a 
country containing a congeries of races, religions and langu- 
ages and I know well the difficulties thereby created but these 
difficulties can only be overcome by Indians.” 

The Prime Minister went on : “ We are mindful of the 

rights of the minorities and toe minorities should be able to 
live free from fear. On the other hand, we cannot allow a 
minority to place their veto on the advance of a majority. 

“ We cannot dictate how these difficulties shall be over- 
come. Our first duty is to get a machinery of decision sec up 
and that is the main purpose of the Ministerial Missiori and 
the Viceroy. 

“ We want to see set up an interim Government — one of 
the purposes of the Bill which has been discussed today — to 
give the Viceroy greater freedom in order that in the period 
which is to elapse while a constitution is being worked out, 
you may have a government enjoying the greatest possible 
support in India. I would not like to fetter the Viceroy’s 
decision in any way in regard to the choice of portfolios. 

“ In many Indian States great advance has been made and 
there is a most interesting experiment in Travancore, Of 
course, feeling in India with regard to nationalism cannot be 
confined by boundaries that separate the States from the 
provinces. 

“ I am hoping that statesmen of Britain and of Princely 
India will be able to work out a solution of the problem of 
bringing together the various constituent parts, and three 
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again we must see that Indian States find their due place. I 
do not behei^e for a moment taat the Indian Princes would 
desire to ce a bar in the forward march of India. 

“ Tms IS a matter which Indians will settle themselves. I 
am very well aware ct toe minority problem in India. I think 
all Indian leaders ate realising more and more the need for 
getting a settieaient of these minority problems if India is to 
have a smooth passage in future years and I believe that due 
provision will be made for them in the constitution. 

‘‘ Tile Mission will certainly not neglect this point. But 
you cannot make Indians responsible for governing themselves 
and at the same time retain over here the. responsibility 
for treatment ot minorities and powers of intervention on 
their behalf, 

“ We are mindful too of the position of the services and 
of the men who nave done great service to India* India 
should be sensible of tne responsibility she has to those who 
have served her. 

A government which takes over the assets of the 
government will also take over the liabilities. That again 
is a point to be dealt with later on. It does not concern the 
immediate setting up of the Instrument of Decision. 

“ W'ich regard to the Treaty, we are not going to hang 
out for anything for our own advantage whicn would be to 
the disadvantage of India. 

‘‘ Let me stress again the crucial nature of the task before 
us, Tnis problem is of vital importance not only to India 
and the British Commonwealth and Empire, but to the world. 

“In the mass of Asia, an Asia ravaged by war, we have 
here the one country that has been seeking to apply the 
principles of democracy, I have always felt myself that political 
India might be the light of Asia. It is a most unfortunate 
circumstance that just at the time when we have to deal with 
these great political issues there should be grave economic 
diiSculties. In particular we have very grave anxiety over 
India’s food supply. 

“ The House knows that the British Government are 
deeply concerned in this problem and the Minister of Food 
is now over in the United States with the Indian delegation. 
We shall do our utmost to help India. 

“ I do not think I should refer to the social and economic 
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difficulties except to say that I believe that these difficulties 
can only be solved bv Indians themselves because they are so 
closely bound up with the whole Indian wav of life and 
outlook. Whatever we can do to assist we srall do. 

My colleagues are going out to India resolved to succeed 
and 1 am sure everyone will wish them god-speed.” 

The first speaker in the general debate was Mr. Godfrey 
Nicholson i.Conservative), a member of the recent Pariiamen- 
tary Delegation to Inaia. 

He said he found India after eleven years’ absence a chang- 
ed country. She was now p fiiticady adult and was in the 
position of a young man who savs to h:s parencSj “ I no 
longer want to remain oncer your tuteiige. 1 wisn to manage 
my own affairs.” 

He continued that the Cabinet Mission’s main task would 
not be to make decisions cut to get the Indians to make 
decisions and convince them of Britain’s sincerity that she 
wished India to be free from direct co^acrol from the British 
Parliament and Whitehall in the near future. 

Dealing with the question of Pakistan, he hoped the 
Mission would not be led away into doing more than making 
minimum decisions or placing the responsibility of boundaries 
on the shoulders of ttiis country. Tnat would be a cardinal 
blunder. 

He added, “ I am afraid of this Mission being led away to 
take too much upon itself and entering into commitments 
which we will find it hard to honour and will have little 
chance of success in India,” 

Mrs. Nichol (Labour), another member of the Delegation to 
India, said that a settlement of the Indian problem would 
provide the acid test of statesmanship for the Labour Govern- 
ment. There was no shortage of political leadership in India* 
and there was a very high level of moral and intellectual in- 
tegrity. Departure of the British could not be delayed and all- 
that remained was the manner of their going. 

Mr. R, Hopkin Morris (Liberal), member of the Delegation 
to India, said that everyone was anxious that India should 
take her rightful place in world affairs. 

Professor Richards (Labour), leader of the Delegation, who 
was Under-Secretary for India in the first Labour Governmentf 
said the Mission was going out to assist at the birth of a new 
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«ra. If the democratic system of government could work 
under the difBcult condition obtaining in India it would be 
the greatest object lesson the world had ever received in the 
power of democracy. 

Sir Stanley Reed (Conservative), Chairman of the India 
and Burma Association and former Editor of the r2?n^5 of 
India^ thought that the personnel of the Mission was wisely 
chosen. He hoped that no one on the Conservative side of 
the House would boggle at the term independence. 

All the years of his life in India going back nearly fifty 
years, he had confidently looked forward to the day when 
Britain could hand India over to her own people- He had 
always hoped that India would become one of the great self^ 
governing Dominions, but if the Indians preferred full inde- 
pendence it should not be denied them- 

He hoped the Mission would be empowered to take great 
decisions for nothing could be more unfortunate, or perhaps 
disastrous, than chat they should return with a settlement of 
the problems still further postpcned. If the Ministers took 
great decisions with outage, imagination and enterprise, they 
would have a solid body of support from all sides of the 
House and in the country. 

Mr. Reginald Sorensen (Labour), another member of the 
Parliamentary Delegation to India, said that there was remark- 
able unanimity of opinion on both sides of the House* The 
meality of the Indian demand was now fully recognised. He 
believed that leaders of the Congress and the Muslim League 
^earnestly desired a peaceful settlement, recognising that a civil 
war would be devastating. 

Mr. Thomas Reid (Labour), who served twenty-five years in 
the Ceylon Civil Service, said that now Indian leaders were 
'right up against it. They had asked for self-government and 
now the task of carrying it out was at hand. It would rest 
with them whether India should progress on the road to peace 
and prosperity or dissolve in chaos and ruin* There was 
neither political unity . nor political uniformity in India, but it 
should be possible to provide some form of Central Govern- 
iment having the consent of a vast majority. 

Mr. William Cove (Labour), who has been an active 
worker in the House of Commons on behalf of Indian inde- 
.pendence, said that the very fact of a Labour Government 
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giving independence to India would rally progressive forces 
throughout the world. He believed that Pakistan as conceiv- 
ed by Mr. Jinnah was profoundly reactionary and could not be 
applied in India. 

Sir Jonn Anderson, Chancellor of the Exchequer in Mr. 
Churchills Government and a forirer Governor of Bengal, 
hoped that there was no question m anybody’s mind but that 
the future consuturion of India must be framed in India by 
Indians. 

“ We have made it clear,’' he said, “ that the British 
Government and the Parliament will accept any constitution 
framed by Indians in India wh:ch is acceptable to the main 
elements in India’s national life. This fundamental position 
seems to me to be absomteiv clear.” 

“ We have said that India shall have, as far as we are 
concerned, the constitution she wants,” said Sir John. “ That 
means that the responsibility for enforcing law and maintaining 
the constitution passes from the British Government and 
from the Parliament of this country to Indians. It is on them 
that the responsibility must rest, it is they and they alone 
who must decide what the constitution must be.’’ 

“ Similarly,” he said, ” the stipulaticn that a new constitu- 
tion must be acceptable to the main elements in India’s 
national life is fundamental. We cannot simply throw the 
apple of discord into the Indian arena and run away. To do 
that would be unworthy of ourselves and our past, and will 
be gross betrayal of these interests in India tor which we have 
been responsible. There will be no room anywhere for any 
linsering suspicion that we in this country are relying on the 
prospects of disagreement in India to maintain our position 
there.” 

“ Let that be made absolutely clear,’’ Sir John continued. 

It is emphatically in our interest that a solution acceptable 
to Indian opinion should be found speedily.” 

Declaring that Britain's position in India was becoming 
intolerable. Sir John said that solution of the Indian problem 
was not only inevitable and necessary but urgent. “ The 
question here is not merely one of honour, and our honour is 
deeply pledged, but of our own interests.’* 

Sir John Anderson said that by providing a machinery to 
facilitate deliberations between the Indians in framing a new 
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constitution, Britain could render great service and be of 
great assistance without attempting in any wray to impose 
ideas of her own. ^ , 

Sir John said there w^as the very important question ot 
transitional arrangements to be put into force pending the 
framing and bringing into operation of a new constitution. 

In regard to that, there had been a change of afticude on 
the part of the British Government since the Cripps Plan, 
Sir John said. In the Cripps Offer what was contemplated 
was that the discussions should be initiated on the setting 
up of a Constituent Assembly with certain terms of reference* 
Once that had been agreed upon, and the process oi constitu- 
tion-framing had been initiated, theti, according to the 
declaration, the British Government might make a change in 
the Government of India at the centre. 

Subsequently, he said, Lord Wav’^ell was authorised to re- 
verse the order of procedure, and he made proposals or sug- 
gestions which were discussed in India and w^nich, at one 
time, seemed likely to be accepted. The proposals were 
directed towards a reconstitution of the Government of 
India on a more representative basis as a step primarily to the 
establishment of a machinery for setting up a new constitu- 
tion, That was a matter to which the Mission might use- 
fully and fruitfully devote its attention. Sir Anderson 
declared. 

Sir John added : “ While it is reasonable that the Mission 
should have considerable latitude, I hope they will not 
necessarily enter into actual commitments even in those 
matters* which may be regarded as still open for discussion, 
debate and negotiation because of the importance ot preserv- 
ing the responsibility of the British Government and Parlia- 
ment,” 

“ 1 think,” he said, “ that in order that whatever might be 
decided may endure and be the basis of a lasting settlement 
in India, that is of the most vital importance. I hope with- 
out attempting in any way to fetter the discretion of the 
Mission in regard to these matters, that they will endeavour to 
reserve as much as possible for a final debate and determina- 
tion so far as the British Government and Parliament are 
concerned, until after they return to this country.” 

I hope that British rule in India*” he observed, “ would 
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end with dignity and in an atmosphere ot gaodwiil, favour 
able to the development of new and fruitful relationship based 
not upon me authority of the Crown and Pariiamenr, but 
upon treaty or treaties freely entered into between sovereign 
nations.” 

Winding up the debate, which had been on a motion for 
adjournment, Mr. Arthur Greenwood, Lord Privy Seal, 
said chat the Government had every right to express pleasure 
at the rone and temper of me debate. The people of India, 
he hoped, would read of this deoare with SvVme satistaction. 
It had done something to clear suspicions from the minds of 
the Indian people who, he hoped, would regard it as an 
exoression ot Britain'’s genuine goodwuil in facing a very 
difficult and complex problem. 

“ I think it is perfectly clear or it should be perfectly clear 
to the Indian people,” added, “ mat this country does not 
stand on pride or prejudice in dealing wicn the Indian pro- 
blem. It can go from here now chat with the Statute of 
Westminster on the Statute Book, this nation will never try 
to hold down the Indian people by force of arms. If they 
should elect for independence, who are we to say nay ? ” 

He said that his colleagues in the Cabinet, who were 
going to India, were fully seized with the heavy responsibilities 
which lay ahead and were tuily appreciative of the gravity 
and urgency of tae task which raced them. They would 
leave this country shortly v/ith higaer hopes, knowing they 
were sustained by goodwill and fellowship of members on all 
sides of the House. 

He assured Mr. Godfrey Nicholson that the Government 
had no other function than humble willingness to help. The 
desire of my colleagues on this Mission,” he observed, “ is to 
help to the maximum and not do anything in the way of 
trying to impose any ideas on the Indian people whicn are 
foreign to them.” 

Proceeding, he said, ** There is another side of this—the 
Indian side. If it can be made clear to the peoples of the 
various races, religions and castes in India that we are sincere 
in our purpose, that we mean to work out with them and 
to help them to come to their own final conclusions, for 
them to implement, our responsibility then ceases. There 
must be, on the other hand, an appreciation of the fact — 
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and this I think has often be-devi!led our relations with 
India— freedom is not an honour that you can confer, freedom 
is a precious prise you have to win and earn.” 

“ We cannot give freedom to India,” he said, “ we cannot 
make Indians happy, we cannot make the Indians prosperous : 
the most magnificent thing we can do is to create conditions 
which whll enable them to lead freely their own lives with 
honour and dignity.” 

“I hope,’’ he added, “ the Indian peoples over the wireless 
and through their press will sense what has been the predomi* 
nant emotion in this House today — a deep desire to see the 
Indian peoples living a free life in their own way and building, 
for their own further freedom and prosperity. If the peoples 
of India will receive the Ministers with open arms in the same 
spirit, in which this House met them today, then I think 
this great adventure augurs well.” 

A sense of urgency and sincerity pervaded the House 
throughout the debate. Every speaker without exception 
stressed the immediate need for finding a solution to India’s 
problems and when the Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee, declared 
with more emphasis than he usually employs chat it is up 
to India to decide w'hat form of Government she shall have, 
Sir Sratford nodded his head in agreement. 

Party differences appeared to have disappeared almost com- 
pletely, though there was a note of caution in the opening 
speech of Mr. R. A. Butler who stressed the Opposition’s 
desire that the position of the Indian States should be most 
carefully considered. 

Mr. Butler’s declaration that the Opposition, though at 
one with Government in desiring a solution, “ do not want 
results at any price ”, was received with general approbation,, 
but it was Prime Minister Attlee’s closing statement, “ we are 
resolved to succeed ”, that drew prolonged cheers and in- 
dicated the mood of Parliament. 
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The cleverest and the ir.ost cunning British politicians 
laid it down as a selTevident proposition that India ought 
not to be free till her people were fit to use their freedom. This 
has been the conviction of the Great Britain and her allied 
imperialist Powe:s. Even the most recent Churchiilian regime 
was the great exponent of the same old conviction. No doubt, 
some Prime Minisrers in the past have given vent to fine 
sentiments. But these have been in the nature of throwing 
a sop to Cerberus. Mr. Attlee is perhaps the otjIv Premier in 
the history of the British rule in India \vho has declared the 
maxim to be worthy of a fool who res.lveJ not to go in the 
water till he had learnt to swim- His speech in the House of 
Commons will easily rank as the finest speech ever made by 
a Prime Minister of Britain on India- Mr. Attlee can rightly 
claim to be the first Prime Minister of Britain to express his 
readiness to liquidate imperialism in this country and one can 
hope that he will be the first Prime Mm*scer to see the libera- 
tion of India, which will be an epoch-making event in the 
history of India and Britain alike. 

“ I can only point out certain things r ^at struck me ” said 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru while aocroacned by the press 
correspondents, One is chat there is certainly a change in 
tone and approach in Mr. Attlee’s speech — a pleasant change, 
if I may say so — and I welcome it, but I should like to add 
that expressions of goodwill, even couched in friendly tones, 
do not take one very far by themselves. They help in con- 
sidering the subject but the main thing is what is to be con- 
■sidered and how\ 

“ Obviously, we have arrived at a stage when no half- 
measures can be considered at all and only discussions based 
on the acceptance of Indian independence can bear fruit. 

Looking at this problem in a wider international con- 
text, it must be borne in mind that India is not willing to 
be bound down to any commitments. We have had enough 
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experience in the past of being dragged hither and thither in 
support of policies which we do not approve of. It will be 
for India to determine at any time w^hat her foreign policy 
and foreign commitments should be. 

Naturally, India stands, and will stand, for world peace 
and for prevention of aggression, but we have seen often 
enough that in the name of democracy and fighting aggress- 
sion, imperialist countries wish to retain their old possession 
or to expand them. 

“ The present international situation is significant of the 
failure of the high professions made during the war. 

“ The problems of subject countries have not been solved. 
There is calk still of holdirg on to empires and protecting 
the lifedines of emoires. Each country accuses the other and 
each of the great Powers continues to be attracted by the 
smell of oil. It is difiicult for an outsider to know all that 
is happening, but one inevitably suspects that this oily game 
is a dirty one. 

“ So in India we do not want to be dragged into any 
commitments which might be against our ow’n interests or 
wishes in the future, but we shall certainly play our full part 
in international organisations like the U.N.O. to prevent 
war. One of the necessary steps for this is to remove the 
principal cause of war, 2.e., the desire to dominate over other 
countries. If this goes, other problems are easier of solution.” 

it would be desirable here to add to the length of the 
above brief comments a few words from Maulana Azad, the 
Congress President, to record his reactions on Mr. Attlee's 
approach : 

I consider that the speech of the British Prime Minister 
on the whole has helped to create the desirable atmosphere 
which we want to maintain during the stay of the Cabinet 
Delegation in India. It has thrown light on certain basic 
problems and I believe its spirit will generally be appreciated 
in the country. The real problem to be tackled now does 
not concern theoretical principles but actual practice and 
from this future results will naturally flow.” 

Referring to his interview with Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. 
H. N. Braiisford, a well-known English journalist, writes : 

Our talk took its start from the Prime Minister’s recogni- 
tion of India’s right to choose independence. This, Gandhi 
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welcomed* and not only this, but the whole tone of the 
speech. ‘ But I can’t forget/ he went on, ‘ that the story of 
Britain’s connection with India is a tragedy of unfulttled 
promises and disapnointed hopes. We must keep an open 
mind. A seeker of truth will never begin by discounting his 
opponent’s statement as unworthy of trust* So I am hope- 
ful, and indeed, no responsible Indian feels otherwise. This 
time I believe that British mean business. But the offer has 
come suddenly. Will Irdia be jerlced into independence t 
I feel today like a passenger who has been hoisted in a basket- 
chair on to a ship’s deck in a stormy sea and has not yet 
found his feet. There should have been seme psychological 
prepar®cm»|but even now it is not too late. The tide of 
bitterness'Tiad ul6n high and that is not good for the soul. 
The last two months should' h^\;e been filled with generous 
gestures. This is a milestone hdt? aplfj^»|iind la’s history and 
Britain’s* but in the history of the wholl’^)rld.”’;b « 

The ninety-year-old bearded philosopher* Mr.'^G. B, Sfew, 
expressing his views on Mr, Attlee’s declaration, said: ‘‘Indians 
may have to agitate for five hundred years or five months but 
will get independence in the long run,” “ Self-government 
always starts badly,’’ he added, but gets better as it goes on.’’ 

In a letter printed by the New York Times Mr. Louis 
Fischer asserts : “ Mr- Attlee’s declaration offering India her 
freedom may indicate that Britain is aware of its new posi- 
tion in the world and of the new mood in India. If the 
Attlee Government goes beyond the Churcnill Government 
and the Cripps Offer of 1942, it may find India responsive 
especially in view of the imminent famine. Britain and 
certain Americans have always regarded India’s independence 
as a threat and a danger, Mr. Nehru refutes this. He con- 
tends on cne other hand that ‘ Indian freedom will link to- 
gether the Middle East and China. India is so situated as to 
form the centre of a group of Asiatic nations for defence as 
well as trade and commerce/ The fact that Mr* Attlee 
offers to free India in the spirit of Mr. Nehru while Mr. 
Churchill urges an Anglo-American alliance, which would 
by implication hold India in the Empire demonstrates the 
superiority of Mr. Attlee and Pandit Nehru over Mr. Chur- 
chill. Mr. Nehru’s solution is curative, therapeutic and 
democratic. It would extend the area of freedom.” 
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Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel while referring to Mr. Attlee’s 
speech made certain very striking points during the course of 
an interview to the press : 

“ L While I do not attach much importance to promises 
and declarations ; there is an undoubted ring of sincerity about 
Mr. Attlee’s recent declaration. 

2. India demands immediate transfer of power. She can 
brook no further delay. 

3. The Congress is prepared to provide adequate safe^ 
guards to protect the legitimate minority interest, but is not 
prepared to accept Mr. Jinnah’s demand for the division of 
India. 

4. The Congress does not envisage any serious trouble if 
real power is transferred. 

5. The next few weeks will present the biggest and per- 
haps the last opportunity to settle the Indian question ami- 
cably. Tne partition, as proposed by Mx. Jinnah, will not 
only be unfair to t 'le Hindu and Sikh minorities in the 
Punjab and Bengal but actually endanger the safety of both 
the constituent parts.” 

Mr. K. M. Munshi advocates his stand for a strong national 
India and appreciates the spirit of the British Government’s 
declaration in the following words : 

“ The British Prime Minister’s announcement is historic, 
nay more, something unique. Since the beginning of history, 
no imperial power has conceded, even in words, to a subject 
nation independence so ungrudgingly and so unequivocally. 
The announcement, among other things, concedes : 

“ Firstly, India’s right to be independent ; 

“ Secondly, democratic freedom, the right of majority to 
rule, subject to the minorities’ right to be free from fear ; 

“ Thirdly, the right of India in the forthcoming negotia- 
tions for the transfer of power to reject terms manifestly 
disadvantageous to it. 

“Nothing would be fairer, nothing more, so far as an- 
nouncements go, could be achieved by war. These are words 
so far but these words are of men in earnest. If they deny 
them in deeds, the consequences, it is well known, will be 
disastrous not only to the parties concerned but to the whole 
world. 

“ This announcement is partly due to the world situation, 
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partly ro the organised strength generated by Gandhiji, as 
Subhas Bose called him father of the nation- 

“ The Cabinet Mission is soon coming out to implement 
the announcement. Mr. Jinnah and Dr. Ambedkar are 
evidently perturbed. Tne former threatens civil war, the 
latter an appeal to an unknown power, unless they are 
permitted to impose their own conditions on national 
advancement. 

“India is the only country where minorities have all 
rights and majorities have none — according to these * apostles 
of action To them foreign rule is better than their own 
people’s unless it be their own little group. 

The Indian Princes, at all times impervious to their long- 
term interests, have had sad lessons in political subservience 
during the last war. 

“ The choice before them is to be the leaders of their own 
people or dependents of the Political Departments of the 
Government of India. They must realise that their own 
people are not theirs to order and that Britain cannot main- 
tain them in pseudc-autocratic authorities for all time. 

The Pakistan creed — the creed of seoaration — must die* 
If it is a svmbol ot Muslim autonomy, the partition of the 
Punjab and Bengal is inevitable. 

“The war of nerves in these two provinces will disappear 
once tne Muslims and Hindus will be in an overv? helming 
majority in their respective territories and not till then. 

“ The Sikhs have developed an immensely stiff attitude. 
Perhaps in the Punjab the Hindus have rubbed them the 
wrong way. Perhaps a section of tnem have been dreaming 
like Mr. Jinnah, of a theocratic state. 

But the country, as a whole, is sound, national to the 

core. 

“ At all costs, India must have a plenary centre. Every 
day and every problem brings home to every reasonable person 
the supreme need of a strong national India, in order to 
meet exigencies of an highly inflammable international 
situation. We want India strong and free and we shall 
have it."*’ 

But Mr. Jinnah was perhaps the only man who fretted 
and fumed over the British Government’s declaration : “ A 
minority cannot veto over a majority.’* It made him realise 
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that the ground was rapidly slipping away from under his 
feet* 

I regret,” he said, “ that Mr. Attlee, though in a guarded 
and quaiitied manner, has done rope-walking when he said,. 
‘ On the other hand we cannot allow a minority to place a veto 
on the advance of a majority.’ Yet he has fallen into the 
trap of false propaganda that has been carried on for some 
time* There is no question of veto or holding up the pro- 
gress or advancement of a majority. The issue is, to give a 
simile, Says the spider to the fly, ‘Walk into my parlour,’' 
and if the fly refuses* it is said a veto is being exercised and 
tlie fly is intransigent. However, I note that the Prime 
Minister in the same breath says : ‘ We are mindful of the 
rights of the minorities and the minorities should be able to 
live free from fear.’ 1 want ro reiterate that the Muslims of 
India are not a minority but a nation and self-determination 
is their birthright. 

“ If the Cabinet Mission comes with an open mindj there 
is hope of their realising the true situation. If the expression 
that the Cabinet Mission is going * in a positive mood,’ means- 
* we are resolved that a machinery shall be set up by way of a 
single constitution-making body or a Constituent Assembly,’' 
then it is futile for him to say in the next breath, ‘We seek 
the utmost co-operation of all Indian leaders to do so ’ Hav- 
ing said that, he goes on to say : ‘ I’he House realises the 

difflcultv of the task which members of the Mission have 
undertaken in conjunction with the Viceroy and no one 
will desire to say anything that will make their task more 
difficult.’ He himself has indulged in various expressions 
which are contradictory and are calculated to creats mis- 
understanding. 

“ In one place he again says, ‘ But in our fluid position 
at the present time when we desire ro get the utmost co* 
operation and goodwill between all leaders of Indian opinion, 
it would be unwise to try and tie down those who are going, 
out too rigidly.’ And I am glad he has realised it when he 
says further, ‘ '1 ou cannot make Indians responsible for 
governing tnemselves and at the same time retain over here 
(in England) the responsibility for treatment of minorities 
and powers of intervention on their behalf.’ 

“ It seems that he was speaking to a larger audience with 
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many voices but so far as we are concerned, 
remains definite — that we stand for a division 
the establishment of Pakistan and tnac is the 
of Indians constitutional problem. It will lead 
prosperity and security to the two sovereign 
the inhabitants of this sub-:ontinent.” 


our position 
of India and 
only solution 
to Happiness, 
states and all 
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FIRST PHASE OF WORK 

The members of the Mission were destined to leave 
London on 19Lh Marco while one day earlier the Viceroy 
issued invitations for interview to the representatives of the 
various political organisations, the premiers of the provinces, 
his highnesses and other prominent personalities. The invi- 
tations were early enough to provide ample time to the 
invitees to meet the Mission at due dates or to arrange dates 
to their convenience. 

On March 19, the three-man team left for India on their 
unprecedented mission, with high hooes for successful fulfil- 
ment of meir task- From Northolt Aerodrome, just outside 
London, one ’plane lelt first carrying Mr- A. V. Alexander, 
First Lord of the Admiralty. It was followed by another 
which carried the two members, Lord Pethick-Lawrence, 
Secretary of State for India, and Sir Stafford Cripps, President 
of the Board of Trade. 

Just before boarding the machine Lord Pethick Lawrence 
conveyed his thanks for the goodwill messages and expressed 
his confidence of the support of the British nation and that of 
the people of India as well. ‘‘ We go out,” he said, “ to enable 
Indians to work out the structure of their own constitution, 
to secure for them freedom and to bring to the world peace 
in that part of Asia where India has a prominent essential 
position to hold/’ 

Sir Stafford Cripps, who on a previous occasion tried to 
reach an agreement with India, said in the course of his 
farewell message : ‘‘lam embarking once again for India in 
the highest hope that on this occasion we shall be able to 
work with Indians and with the Viceroy to bring about fuh 
filment of the policy of which the Prime Minister spoke the 
other day,” 

“ We are going to do all we can and we hope for good 
xesultSj” said Mr. A. V. Alexander expressing the intentions of 
the party with regard to their mission. 
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The Mission, it was declared, left with a national mandate. 

^ and there, on the eve of its departure, was how representa- 
tives of the three bis political parties saw it. The Liberal 
leader Mr. Clement Davies said in an interview : “ India 
today demands that she should guide her own destiny in her 
own way and that political powder be transferred to Indian 
hands. Britain agrees that such transfer should be made.” 

Labour member Mr Reginald Sorensen, well known in 
both the countries for his interest in Indian aspirations, said : 
“ I know from persona! exrerience tha" interest in India, 
both inside and outside Farhament, has been stimulated by 
recent events in India to heights never before reached. There 
is a very real and persistent desire that bold and imaginative 
steps shall be taken to secure a settlement in which the views 
of India shall be fully appreciated and implemented. 1 hope, 
at the same time, for a new friendship between India and 
Britain based on a real and sympathetic understanding of 
Indians problems which has become increasingly evident in 
this country of late,” 

Mr, R, A. Butler, former Under.- Secretary for India, said : 
“ There must be a settlement- We hope India ill remain 
within the Commonwealth but it is for her to decide It is 
important, however, that any settlement that is reached is an 
honourable one for Britain as well as for India. Britain has 
nothing of which to be ashamed in her record, and though 
we. Conservatives, would have liked to have known a little* 
more of the terms of reference of the commission, we join with 
Parliament and the country in hoping for a speedy and 
successful conclusion. The Mission has been entrusted with 
one of the most important tasks in the history of this country, 
•We all pray for its success.” 

All three members of the British Cabinet Mission arrived 
at Karachi on Saturday, the 23rd March which by a coin.- 
cidence was the same date when four years ago Sir Stafford 
Cripps arrived in Delhi for the 1942 negotiations. 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence and Sir Sta^ord Cripps arrived at 
6-15 p.m. while Mr. A. V. Alexander and party reached 
Karachi at 10-15 p.m. 

Undeterred by the rigours of the journey and looking 
fresh both Lord Pethick-Lawrence and Sir Stafford Cripps 
met a group of pressmen and answered a number* of questions 
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Tanging from Pakistan to the Soviet threat. 

In a stacemenf, Lord Pethick-Lawrence said : “ As my 
colleagues and I set foot on the soil of -India, we bring to the 
people cf this country, on behalf of the British Government 
and of the British people, a message of cordial friendship and 
goodwill We are convinced that India is on the threshold 
of a very great future when in tne exercise of her freedom she 
will stand for the preservation of civilisation in the East and 
bring her great influence to bear on the counsels of the 
nations- 

“ We have come but with one purpose in view. It is, in 
conjunction with Lord Wavell to discuss with the leaders 
of India and her elected representatives how best to speed the 
fulfilment of your aspirations, to take full control of your 
own affairs and thus enable us to complete the transfer of 
responsibility with pride and honour to yourselves. The 
British Government and the British people desire without 
reservation to consummate the promises and pledges that 
have been made and we can assure you that in our negotia- 
tions we shall not seek to provide for anything that is incom- 
patible in any way to the sovereign dignity of India- 

We have, then, with all our Indian associates, the 
, common objective for the achievement of which all our 
energies will be devoted in the coming weeks. The precise 
road towards the final structure of India’s independence is 
not yet clear but let the vision of it inspire us all in our 
renewed efforts to find the path of co-operation. 1 am confi- 
dent we shall face our task together in faicn and with deter- 
mination to succeed.” 

Sir Stafford Cripps identified himself with the observa- 
tions of Lord Pe:hick'Lawrence and said that a fuller 
■statement will be made at Delhi at the press conference on 
Monday next. 

Sir Stafford Cripps then replied to a barrage of questions-. 
.He said it was not true that a draft treaty of alliance between 
Britain and India was already discussed between Indian leaders 
.and the British Government. We are just and we have come 
^ith an open mind. We are here to investigate and enquire 
all about that.” 

Asked about their views on Pakistan, Sir Stafford Cripps 
;again emphasised that they had come with an open mind : 
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“ We have not come with any set views. We are here to 
investigate and enquire about that.” 

Questioned it the Cripps proposals formed the hish the 
present negotiations. Sir Stafford Cripps said : “ We are not 
going backward. W’’e are going forward/’ 

As regards the possible duration of their stav, Sir Stafford 
Cripps remarked ; “ We have not decided about it. We 
ourselves oo not know but we snail return only wnen our 
work is over,” 

Sir Stafford Cripps said that they had not come to adjudi- 
cate between rival claims in India but to find out the means 
for tne transfer of power to Indiari hands. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, expressing satistaction at the recep- 
tion given to the statement on India of Mr. C. R. Attlee, 
British Prime Minister, said coat it had tae support of all 
the sections of Bitisa Parliament and people. 

The three Cabinet Ministers arrived in New Delhi on 
24th March. They were met at the airport by Lord Wavell 
who, according to welUnformed quarters, would be closely 
and intimately associated with the negotiations between the 
British Cabinet Mission and the Indian leaders and representa- 
tives of provincial legislatures. In other words Lord Wavell 
would act as a fourth member ot the Cabinet Mission and 
would be present alongside tue three British Ministers at 
interviews with political leaders. 

This was being none to avoid the mistake of the Cripps 
Mission when Lord Linlithgow was left alone, and, accord- 
ing to reliable information, pulled his weignt against the 
success of the 1942 mission which resulted in virtual sabotag- 
ing of negotiations through his alliance with the Princes. 

Before commencing contacts with political leaders from 
April 1, rhe first week was devoted to a series of private con- 
ferences between th^ British Delegation and the Viceroy, 
members of the Executive Council and Provincial Governors. 

Fully posted with the currents and cross-currents of the 
Indian situation in political, communal and economic fields, 
the Mission, including Lord Wavell, interviewed Indian 
representatives. 

The discussions now to begin are preliminary to the 
setting up of a machinery whereby the forms under which 
India can realise her full independent status can be determin- 
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ed* The objective is to set up an acceptable machiney quickly 
and make the necessary interim arrangements/’ said Lord 
Pethick-Lawrence, Secretary of Stare tor India, at a press 
conference on March 25, 

“ The issue of freedom and self-determination,” he 
added, is settled in principle We have now to work out in 
co-operation the means by which Indians can themselves de- 
cide the form of their new institutions, with the minimum 
of disturbance and maximum of speed. 

“ The Indian Stares, which have a great part to play in 
India’s future, must clearly be invited to join in this task. 
We are encouraged by the knowledge that many of the rulers 
share the general desire for the immediare attainment by India 
of her full freedom. In the meanwhile it is most desirable 
that a more represenrative Government, having full popular 
support, should come into being at the centre so as to bring 
the country through its period of transition. 

It is of the greatest importance that the transfer of 
responsibility should be smoothly and efficiently carried 
thiough. This is primarily an Indian, but also a British in- 
terest and it will be a fresh source of pride to India and to 
Britain if we can demonstrate to the world our ability to 
make a smooth and peaceful change of so far-reaching a 
character. It is to that end we have cjroe to play what we 
hope will be a helpful part. 

“ Our talks will not be concerned with the question of 
whether India shall determine her own destiny that is already 
decided— but how she will do so. 

“ We have come with only one fixed intention, and that 
is to play our full part as representing His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in helping Indians to achieve their independence. Be- 
yond that we have open minds and are not committed to 
any particular views. But that does noLmean we have come 
in a hesitant or indecisive frame of mind. We have come to 
enable Indians to take their place and play their full part 
amongst the great nations of the world, with the determi- 
nation to bring our discussions to a decisive and friendly 
conclusion. We hope with the goodwill of all the inhabi- 
tants of this great country, our task will be fulfilled.” 

On March 28 the Cabinet Mission had a conference with 
Provincial Governors. The Governors of Assam and 
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N.-W.F.P. met the Missir^n separately later in the evening 
to discuss special problems affecting their provinces. 

This meeting was believed to have covered a wide field, 
including questions connected with political prisoners andt 
the new ministries. 

Next day, March 29, the Cabinet Delegation again had a 
conference with Provincial Governors which was a two-and^ 
a^half hour sitting. The discussion at this meeting ranged 
over the whole proclem of India’s future as it affected indi- 
vidual provinces. An important” question discussed at pre- 
vious evening’s meeting of the Cabinet Ministers with the 
Governors of Assam and tne North-West Frontier Province 
concerned the future of the tribal areas. 

On April 1, Dr- Khan Sahib, the Frontier Premier, gave a 
start to the political leaders’ interviews with the Cabinet 
Mission. He had an hour’s meeting with the Ministers. On 
his emerging from the Viceroy’s House, after meeting the 
Mission, Dr. Khan Sahib declined to divulge anything that 
took place but only assured : ** I am always optimistic.” 

‘‘ Do you feel that there is reason to be optimistic now 
after your talk with the Ministers ? ” 

“ I cannot give you a false answer. My position in regard 
to the present talks is plain. I want a united India — a whole 
India. I am an internationalist and I hope all Indians will 
develop such an outlook.” 

In an exclusive interview to the Associated Press of 
Americans representative, who met Dr. Khan Sahib at his 
residence immediately after the Frontier Premier’s interview 
with the Cabinet Ministers, he said : “ We are not tolerant 
of each other’s point of view. Hence all the troubles in 
India. All Indians are individualistic. That won’t do* 
We must have breadth of vision and tolerance to embrace 
each other.” 

When the Doctor’s attention was drawn to the recent 
observations of Mr. Jinnah, he said ; “ Mr. Jinnah is a big 
man and I do not want to criticise him. Much bitterne^ is 
caused by the press which sometimes indulges in abusing him. 
It is wrong to abuse a man simply because you do not agree 
with him on all points^ 

“The duty of the pre^ is to encourage friendly relations 
between leaders. Our cordial social relations and under^ 
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Standing should not be embittered by political differences. 

I and Mr- Jinnah belong to two different ideological 
spheres. But this has not in any way altered my personal 
regards for him.’^ 

The same day the Secretary of State for India and the 
President of the Board of Trade lost no time in establishing 
personal contact with the Mahatma soon after his arrival in 
New Delhi. Sir Stafford Grippe was the first to meet 
Mahatma Gandhi to renew his old acquaintance. 

Sir Stafford, accompanied by his Secretary, Mr. Blacker, 
drove to Mahatma Gandhi’s residence in the municipal 
sweepers’ quarters and spent an hour with the Mahatma. 
Sir Stafford Cripps arrived at prayer time and joined Mahatma 
Gandhi in the evening prayer. After the prayer, the two 
leaders retired into a lonely room and had a friendly chat 
for nearly an hour. Thereafter, Mahatma Gandhi accom- 
panied by Sir Stafford Cripps drove to the residence of the 
Secretary of State and was in conference with him for seventy- 
five minutes. 

This interview brought the Cabinet Mission’s exploratory 
talks to a wider and fuller stage. Before meeting Mahatma 
Gandhi, the Secretary of State and other members of the 
Mission had seen Dr. Khan Sahib, the Frontier Premier, and 
Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi, the Assam Premier, and completed 
their study of problems peculiar to the north-west and the 
north-east frontiers of India. 

Answering or eluding a series of questions from the press 
correspondents Sir Stafford Cripps said the very day : 

“ We* have really no scheme either on paper or in our 
hands. So, its non-disclosure means nothing except that it 
is not there, and I hope that will be quite clear to everybody- 
As we see the sicuacion, once independence has been decided 
upon — as, of course, it has been — it is our duty, that is the 
duty of the Mission, to do all we can to help ip arriving at 
an agreement for the new constitutional structure for the 
carrying out of wnich, when it is formed and is in operation, 
we shall have no responsibility, because we shall be with- 
drawing from the scene of Indian Government entirely when 
that new constitutional structure is functioning.” 

On April 2 the Nawab of Bhopal, Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes, the Maharaja of Patiala, Pro- Chancellor, 
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the ]am Sahib of Nawanagar, the Maharaja of Bikaner and the 
Maharaja of Gwalior met the Cabinet Mission for seventy^five 
minutee. 

The Nawab of Bhopal told pressmen that the talks were 
exploratory. 

“ We are all working for a Greater India,” he said in reply 
to a question. 

The Maharaja of Gwalior said that their talks with the 
Cabinet Mission had not yet reached finality. 

Later, the British Ministers had talks with the Leaders of 
the Opposition in N. W.F.P. (Mr. Abdul Qaiyum), Assam 
(Sir Mohammed Saadullah), the Punjab (Nawab of Mamdoc) 
and Sind (Mr. G. M. Syed^ 

Tne Cabinet Members visited Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in 
the afternoon, Mahatma Gandhi was with Sir Tej Bahadur 
for about half an hour. 

On April 3 the Cabinet Mission’s exploratory talks 
were carried a stage further when Maulana Azad, the Congress 
President, accompanied by Mr. Asaf Ali, met the British 
Ministers and laid before them the Congress view-point re- 
garding the future of India. 

Maulana Azid had an hour and forty-five minutes’ interview 
with the Cabinet Mission. 

At 2-30 p.m. Sir Stafford Cripps called on Maulana Azad 
at his residence. 

Maulana Azad met Mahatma Candhi prior to Gandhiji’s 
departure for interview with the Cabinet Mission at 4 D.m. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s meeting with the British Cabinet 
Mission lasted eighty-Eve minutes* He left the Viceroy’s 
House at 5-25 p.m. He looked cheerful. 

Asked by the Associated Press if he was meeting the Mis- 
sion again, Mahatma Gandhi said : “ Ask them* I am here 
at their behest.” 

Mr. jinnah’s interview with the Cabinet Mission lasted for 
three hours on April 4* As he came out he declined to say 
anything to pressmen and drove straight back to his residence. 

Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah had half an hour’s talk 
with the Cabinet Mission. Asked by pressmen as to the 
nature of his discussion, Sir Ghulam Hussain said : “ Pakistan 
:zindabad.” 

Sir Ghulam Hussain had an hour’s interview with Mr. 
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Jinnah before he met the Mission. 

Mr. Jinnah had ninety-minute talks the same day with 
Master Tara Singh at the residence of Sir Teja Singh Malik 
in New Delhi. 

The Maharaja of Patiala, Prime Minister of Patiala and 
Giani Kartar Singh were also present. 

Master Tara Singh was the first to meet the British Minis- 
ters on April 5. He had one^hour interview with them^ 
Giani Kaitar Singh and Sardar Harnam Singh, Advocate, 
were also present during the interview. 

The Punjab Premier, Sir Khizar Hayat Khan, later met the* 
Mission and had sixty-five minutes’ interview. He spent another 
fifteen minutes with the Mission staff at the Viceroy’s House. 

Sardar Baldev Singh, Development Minister, Punjab, also 
met the Mission and remained with it for forty-five minutes. 

Later the same day Sir Stafford Cripps met Sardar Patel 
and informally discussed with him some of the crucial issues, 
namely the establishment ot an interim Government at the 
centre without delay and transfer of power to the people 
of India. 

The position, which emerged from these talks, may be 
indicated as follows : That the Congress stands for the 
settlement of the Indian constitutional issue on the basis of 
{a) redistribution of provinces on linguistic basis ; {h) self- 
determination for all sections of the people in every province ; 
(c) subjects of common interests to all the provinces — not 
exceeding half a dozen at the most — to be administered by 
the centre ; (d) exercise of all residuary powers by the pro- 

vinces to be conceded with a view to securing amicable and 
honourable secclement , between two major political parties in 
the country. In this connection Sardar Patel is ‘understood 
to have laid stress on the fact that the Congress Sikhs and* 
even the Princes clearly indicated their preference for united 
India with strong Central Government. 

Next in the evening Sir B. L. Mitter, Dewan of Baroda^ 
had a talk with Sir Stafford Cripps. 

Mr. G* D. Birla also met him at the Viceroy’s House. 

Mr. M. R. Masani, M.L.A* (Central), had a twenty- 
minute talk with Sir Stafford Cripps which the former 
said was a friendly chat. 

On April 6 the five Congress Priemers,. Mr. Kher,. Mr.. 
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Harekrishna Mehtab, Mr. Sriknshna Sinha, Mr, Ravi Shankar 
Shukla and Mr. Pant, arrived exactly at 1C a.ai. to meet the 
Mission. The joint meeting between the hve Consress Premiers 
and the Cabinet Mission lasted about two hours and a half. 

The imrression among neutral observers regarding the 
interviews so far made with leaders of the main grouos in the 
country seems to be that each party explained and extended 
its view^roint witnjut suggestions of compromise or harmonis- 
ing differences. 

Bnetly put the Congress demanded full independence, an 
immediate interim Government at tne centre approximating 
to a Mational Government, one constitution-maki '.g body 
with sovereign po ver? empowered to discuss and decide upon 
various schemes for setting claims and demands of parties 
within the country. 

The Scheduled Castes as represented by Dr. Ambedkar 
did not wane any constitution-making body and demanded 
separate electorates, separate from Hindus. 

The Sikhs favoured a united India and adequate safeguards 
for Sikhs in the Central and Provincial Legislatures and the 
services, more or less on the lines of the pamphlet compiled 
by Sirdar Harnam Singh, namely, The Punjab^ Ho^neland 
of Sikhs, 

Tne Princes wan red to fill in the details only after the 
Indian issue was setr/ed and would prefer one constitution- 
making body and a united India and safeguards for t -eir 
internal sovereignty, 

Thus the process of interviews would go on d iring *he 
next week with Nationalist Muslims, Hindu Mana^aboa, 
Communists, Royists and a few others until tne Ca met 
Mission sojourned to the cooler heights of Kashmir, 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, prospective Premier (now Pre nier) 
of Bengal, met the British Cabinet Delegation on tne mvrtr.ag 
of April 8 and had sixty^five minutes’ talk. He cola press 
correspondents that he discussed with the Mission n s v.ews 
on Pakistan and the future constitution of India. He said mat 
the Mission was trying their best to find out a solution of the 
Indian problem out, he said, chat it would be wrong on their 
part CO give a solution that would bring about a miniature 
war. 

The Opposition Leaders of Bombay and U.P, and the 
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prospective Opposition Leaders of C«P* and Madras also 
jointly met the Cabinet Delegation at noon. 

In the afternoon the leaders of the Alhlndia Depressed 
Classes League, Mr. Jivvan Ram, Mr. Radhanath Das and Mr* 
Prithvi Singh Azad, met the British Cabinet Mission for 
seventy'6ve minutes. 

After the talks Mr. A. G. Jiwan Ram, President of 
the League, told press correspondents that they submitted a 
memorandum demanding statutory safeguards of the rights of 
the Depressed Class people in the new constitution. The^ 
were, he said, against separate colonisation but were for 
economic independence- 

Mr. Jivvan Ram added that they were opposed to Dr- 
Ambedkar’s claim to represent the Scheduled Caste people 
and said thar they had submitted statistics to show the defeat 
of Dr. Ambedkar’s followers in the recent elections. 

The British Cabinet Mission carried its “ exploratory 
talks ” a stage further on April 9 when it heard three spokes- 
men of the Indian States— all experienced administrators and; 
Dewans of leading States. These were the Navvabof Chhatari^. 
Prime Minister of Hyderabad, Sir C. P. Ramaswami lyer>. 
Dewan of Travancore, who was also acting as spokesman not 
only of the South Indian States but also a number of ocher 
Hindu States in the north, and Sir Mirza Ismail, Prime Minis- 
ter of Jaipur. 

While the Prime Minister of Hyderabad was stated to have- 
laid emphasis on the position that Hyderabad should occupy 
in any new constitutional set-up with particular reference to 
Hyderabad’s treaty rights with the Crown, the Dewan of 
Travancore, speaking on behalf of a large number of States,, 
emphasised four points : 

(1) That the States, which he represents, are totally oppos- 
ed to Pakistan and are in favour of a united India with ai 
strong Central Government- 

(2) That with the declaration of the independence of 
India, the British Crown cannot exercise powers of para^ 
mountcy and, therefore, the States will have to enter into 
agreements and treaties with the new free Indian Government- 

(3) That it is essential that the British Government should 
give a clear indication of its intentions to withdraw all con- 
^ols^ including military control, within a specified time-limit.. 
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K) That the Mission should without delay constitute a 
strong interi n Government to deal with the many problems 
facing the country. 

The Prime Minister of Jaipur, Sir Mirca Ismail, emphasised 
the need for the immediate creation of a National Govern- 
ment which should have full powers, pending negotiations 
for a constitution-making body. 

In tne afternoon Mr. Joshi, representative of the Trade 
Union movement in India, placed before the Mission hiS 
views on the urgency of solving the Indian problem. 

On April 10 the representatives of three important mino- 
rity communities, namely, Europeans, Anglo-Indians and 
Indian Christians, met the members of the Mission separately. 

Mr. Frank Anthony, representative of the Anglo-Indians, 
in an interview emphasised that his community was Indian 
by nationality and Anglo-Indian by community. 

He had told the Cabinet Mission that Anglo-Indians did 
not seek privileges and preferential treatment but only asked 
for recognition of certain rights in common with other 
minorities. 

Amplifying the submission he had made to the Cabinet 
Mission on Pakistan, Mr. Anthony said : “ As a community 
without sectarian leanings and imbued with a desire to see 
India really a great nation, the best interests of the country 
would be served by a politically united India with a strong 
centre. Before any decision is taken on the division of India 
we insist that such division be submitted to the t^t of 
plebiscite of the adult inhabitants of the areas concerned,” 

Mr. Anthony assured that his community would give to 
the future administration, whether Congress or Muslim 
League, the same loyalty and steadfastness which they extend- 
ed to the administration in the past. 

The same day, in his letter to Lord Pethick-Lawrence, 
Pandit Jawaharlai Nehru suggested that in the constituent 
assembly, proposed to be summoned to decide India’s future 
constitution, the States’ subjects should be given adequate 
representation — at least fifty per cent of the seats allotted to 
the Indian States. 

The letter emphasised that independence conferred upon 
India would not be complete unless it was applied to the 
States’ subjects also. It could not be conceived. Pandit 
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Nehru’s letter further said, that while two-thirds of India 
enjoyed freedom and full self-government, one- third of India 
should remain under the autocratic rule of the Indian Princes 
without any representative assemblies or ocher institutions. 
Indenendence was not divisible, Pandit Nehru concluded. 

On April 11 the Cabinet Mission interviewed Miss 
Maniben Kara and Mr. B. G* Karnik of the Radical 
Democratic Party, Mrs. Hansa Mehta, President of the All- 
India Women’s Conference, Dr. M. R. Jayakar, a member of 
the Sapru Committee, and Mr. Kiran Shankar Roy, Congress 
Opposition Leader in the Bengal Legislative Assembly. 

All the five interviewers emphasised the need for an im- 
mediate solution of the Indian Question on the basis of an 
undivided India with a strong Central Government. They 
also stressed the need to have a broadbased provisional interim 
Government, whose task will be energetically and effectively 
to tackle all problems with an eye on the general good of the 
mass of people of the country, irrespective of caste or creed. 

Miss Maniben Kara, who presented the Mission with a 
written memorandum, demanded the creation of a provisional 
Government whose principal-purpose will be the amelioration 
of the condition of the masses. She did not want any special 
privileges or safeguards for the working classes whom her 
party claimed to represent. 

Mrs. Hansa Mehta told the Mission that the All-India 
Women’s Conference stood solidly behind India’s demand 
for full independence and the immediate transfer of power. 
She pleaded for a united India with a strong Central Govern- 
ment. She condemand separate electorates which had sown 
the seeds of disruptive tendencies among the people of India 
and said the women of India were quite prepared to cast their 
lot with the rest of India, although they were fully aware of 
the uphill task they had to accomplish in bringing about 
equality of status for Indian women. 

Asked why Muslim women had been elected from Muslim 
constituencies and Hindu women from general constituencies, 
Mrs. Hansa Mehta told the Mission this was because of the 
existence of separate electorates. 

Asked if the Women’s Conference had branches all over 
India, she told the Mission that the All-India Women’s 
Conference had branches in all parts of the country and its 
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members did not think in terms of community or caste. She 
told the Mission tha: two ex-Presidents of the Conference 
were Muslims, ani two of the present office-bearers were also 
Mudims. The All- India Women’s Conference, though not 
political in conception, stood for complete independence* 

Dr. M, R. jayakar, whose interview with the Mission lasted 
an hour, i3 understood to have made an impassioned plea 
before the Mission for an immediate decision on the Indian 
question on the basis of complete independence and undivid- 
ed India. 

Dr. javakar indicated that the vast majority of the 
people of India, except the \iuslim League, were opposed to the 
idea of Pakistan and they would resist any attempt to force 
Mr. Jinnah's Pakistan down the throats of the Indian people. 
He could not conceive how the British Government which 
had done everything in its pow’er during the last one hundred 
and fifty years to unite India could be a party to the division 
of India. In the present world context any division of India 
would prove disastrous, nor only from the point of view of 
India but from the point of view of Britain and from the in- 
ternational view'point. 

Dr. ]ayakar, therefore, urged on the Mission not to do 
anything that would destroy the unity of India built up as a 
result of years of work. 

Dr. Jayakar also pleaded for the immediate creation of a 
Central Government with popular support, able energetically 
and effective’y to tackle the numerous problems facing the 
counfrv. 

Dr. Jayakar drew pointed attention of the Cabinet Mis- 
sion to the proposals contained in the Sapru Committee’s 
report, the framers of which had gone to the maximum extent 
to allay Muslim fears and apprehensions. 

The same day the Cabinet Mission issued a statement 
' during the course of which they said : 

“ The Cabinet Mission came out with the view that a 
speedy settlement of the outstanding questions was essential. 
They have since their arrival heard the opinions of the most 
important political elements in India. Accordingly, they are 
now proposing to enter on the next and most important phase 
of the negotiations. It is a phase which calls on the utmost 
efforts from the leading statesmen of India, and from the 
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Cabinet Mission^ to arrive af a solution acceptable to all sides. 
The Mission are confident that at this great moment in the 
history of India, it will be possible with mutual goodwill to 
reach that decision which the people of India so anxiously 
awaited and which will be welcomed throughout the world. 
The Mission hope that much progress towards this will be 
made before they leave for recess at the end of next week. 
During the absence of the Delegation, there will be an 
opportunity for decisive consultations between the Indian 
parties* When the Mission return, they hope ro find sufBcient 
elements of agreement on which a settlement will be based.” 

On April 12 Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the 
Congress Party in the Central Assembly, met the Cabinet 
Mission and had a fifty-minute talk with them. 

Mr. P. J. Griffiths, Leader of the European Group in the 
Central Assembly, had a forty-five'minte talk with the Cabinet 
Mission. After the talk he told pressmen that he completely 
supported the immediate establishment of self-government 
in India. He said that Europeans in India had come as 
traders and would in future like to continue as traders in 
cordial terms of friendship. 

Pandit H. N. Kunzru, Member, Council of State^ had a 
twenty-minute discussion with the British Cabinet Mission. 
He told pressmen after the interview that he pleaded for a 
united India. 

Mr- Hussain Imam, Leader of the Muslim League Party 
in the Council of State, had a thirty-five-minute talk with the 
Cabinet Mission. After the talks he told pressmen that he 
told the Mission that Muslims should have Pakistan and 
nothing less than Pakistan. 

In the evening the same day the members of the Congress- 
Working Committee met the Cabinet Mission at an ‘‘ at 
home’' During the meeting, which lasted ninety minutes, the 
Ministers had an opportunity of informally talking to and 
ascertaining the views of the members of the Congress Work- 
ing Committee. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar dined with the members of 
the Cabinet Mission that night and had a long informal talk 
on the constitutional question. 

On April 15 Hindu Mahasabha leaders, Dr. Shyamaprosad 
Mukherjee and Mr* L* B. Bhopatkar had an hour% talks with 
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the British Cabinet Mission. After the talks Dr. Mukherjee 
told pressmen that he had a very vigorous discussion from 
the Hindu point of view regarding the formation of India’s 
new constitution. He said that he urged on the Mission the 
need for an immediate solution of the Indian problem. 
Hindus, he said, did nor require anv special favour but all 
they wanted was to be democratically ruled without being 
partitioned off. 

A memorandum was submitted by the Hindu Mahasabha 
to the xvlission stressing India’s integrity and indivisibility and 
opposing the scheme of territorial self-determination. (See 
Appendix C-I.) 

The All-India Hindu Mahasabha’s memorandum to the 
Cabinet Mission proposes a federal Indian Union at the 
centre as India’s future constitution with provinces and 
Indian States as federating units. Provinces or States should 
not have the option either to accede or to secede. The 
constitution should provide for the grant of utmost autono- 
my CO federating units with residual powers vested at the 
centre. 

On April 16 Sir Cowasji Jehangir had a thirty-five-minute - 
talk with the British Cabinet Mission. After the talks he told 
the pressmen that both the major political parties in India 
should come to a compromise, if not the sheer force of public 
opinion would force them to do so. 

Sir Cowasji put the point of view of the Parsee community 
before the Mission. He submitted a memorandum stating the 
past achievements of the Parsee community in India, and also 
asking for its recognition in the future constitution by provid- 
ing suitable safeguards for the community’s representation. 

Also met the Cabinet Mission the same day Maulana. 
Hussain Ahmed Madni, President, Nationalist Muslims Parlia- 
mentary Board, along with some other Nationalist Muslims. 

At about 11 a.m. the British Cabinet Mission entered 
*‘the crucial stage of negotiations” with important talks with 
Mr. Jinnah. 

The British Ministers did not give any indication of their 
own mind, but asked Mr. Jinnah broadly tnree main ques- 
tions : Firstly, what is the minimum that would satisfy him 
for an interim Government ; secondly, what is the compro- 
mise he would like to make with the Congre^ and on what 
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^conditions and whether he would want one or two constitu- 
tion-making bodies or one constitution-making bods, with 
two compartments ; thirdly, whether he would accept con- 
federation of two or three federations for purposes of ad- 
ministering common subjects like defence, communications, 
currency, etc. 

Mr. Jinnah was asked whether he could accept experimen- 
tal period of five or ten years for joint w'orking of federal 
constitution with utmost autonomy for units and plebiscite 
thereafter and whether he would accept the boundary com- 
mission to demarcate the homogeneous area. 

The other points raised related to safeguards for minorities 
in autonomous units, position of Indian States and formation 
*of an interim Government. 

On April 17 Maulana Azad met the Mission for the second 
time and had a talk for one hundred and twenty-five minutes, 
■during the course of which was conveyed to him something 
of the main conclusions to which the previous twenty-four 
^days of study and discussion had led the Delegation. 

Soon after his return from the Viceroy’s House, the 
Consress President met Mahatma Gandhi and members of 
the Working Committee at the sweepers’ colony and acquaint- 
ed them with what transpired between him and the Mission. 

The Mission also granted interviews to Sir T. S- Rajan, 
President of the Justice Party, Madras, and Mr- P. C- Joshi, 
•General Secretary of the Communist Party of India. 

Mr. P. C. Joshi told pressmen that he had submitted a 
•memorandum stating the Communists’ solution of the Indian 
problem, which he considered was very practical. [See Appen- 
dix C'lIL) He said that he urged on the Mission the need for 
■early withdrawal of British power in India so that the Indian 
.parties might be left free to themsdves to arrive at a solution. 

Sir T. S. Rajan told an Associated Press of India reporter 
that the main parties in India should give up the “ pound of 
rflesh ” mentality and come together to bring about a solution 
which will give the country peace. Hindus and Muslims had 
lived for centuries together and if we tried earnestly, it should 
not be difficult to arrive at a solution. 

The Cabinet Mission now came to the end of formal 
interviews. No official engagements were fixed for them for 
the next day and they left for Kashmir on Friday, April 19* 
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THE CRUCIAL STAGE 

]ud£(ing from talks in well-informed quarters, the p 05 itiot> 
that emerged after four weeks of contacts and consultations 
between British Ministers and Indian leaders was as follows : 

Firstlv, the Congress and the rest of the country^ 
excert Mr* Jinnah. definitely and unequivocally were against 
acceptance of the Pakistan demand and separation. 

Secondly, this fact had been brought home to the Cabinet 
members in unmistakable terms. British Ministers had also 
been told that neither the idea of two federations —Pakistan 
and Hindustan— with a confederation at the centre nor a 
treaty of separation between Pakistan and Hindustan, in- 
volving common subjects like defence, external relations, 
currency, trade, communications, etc., would be accepted by 
the Congress and others. 

Thirdly, the Congress leaders made it abundantly clear to 
the Cabinet Mission that they would not accept an “ arranged ” 
centre but must insist on a strong and live centre with the 
utmost autonomy for the federal units, which would enjoy 
residuary powers and definite and defined subjects for the 
centre and the provinces and a concurrent list. 

Fourthly, Congress leaders would accept setting up of a de- 
marcation commission to redistribute provincial boundaries 
on established principles. 

Fifthly, the Congress High Command would join an 
interim Government under the present constitution, without 
prejudice to the future constitutional structure to be evolved 
through the constitution-making body. This was to be done 
on the basis of recommendations of the provinces with the 
Viceroy^s discretion to nominate three or four seats to redress 
minority inequalities and accord representation to special 
interests. 

As far as could be known by then, Mr. Jinnah stood for his 
pound of flesh and had not reacted favourably to alternatives 
of either, confederation or international arbitratian or an 
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interim Government without commitments for the future. 

All indications, however, pointed to the emergence of an 
interim Government and setting up of a boundary commis- 
sion. although the British Ministers, while hearing the 
suggestions, had not indicated how these would be done. 

The Cabinet Mission still pinned its faith in being able to 
secure agreement between the main interests. The crucial 
stage in the Mission’s negotiations with the Indian leaders 
began with the return of the Britisn Ministers from Kashmir. 
They had returned with renewed determination to direct all 
their efforts in that direction. They postponed the ideas, 
which occurred to them before leaving for Kashmir, of making 
a formal declaration to selected representatives of the Congress 
and the League on or about the 25th April* Instead they 
liked to watch the reaction to their tentative proposals on 
part of the Congress and the League so that they might be 
modified here and there, if necessary, to harmonise, as far as 
possible, the apparently conflicting view-points before making 
a formal declaraciori about their award if they came to that. 

The slow-moving Cabinet Mission drama now entered a 
new phase. The Congress-League conference was summoned. 
Hitherto the Cabinet Mission’s talks had been confined to 
partv individuals and party organisations. For the first time now 
the Cabinet Mission proposed to meet at the same table and at 
the same time the representatives of two major political parties, 
the Congress and the League. The utility of this round table 
-conference would have been enhanced if the representatives 
of minorities like the Sikhs had been invited. 

Too many conferences, like too many cooks, spoil the 
broth. The time was to stop the exploratory activities and 
come to the transaction of transferring power to India. The 
Cabinet Mission must lay its cards on the table and make it 
clear to one and all that the promise, which Mr. Attlee had 
made to India that the minorities would not for ever be 
allowed to hold the advance of the majority, would be carried 
out. The division of India was a matter that vitally concern^ 
ed not only one particular community but the entrie country 
and the matter must be decided not by the vote of any 
particular section of the population but by all sections of the 
population. 

The tim^ had come for the Mission to place concrete 
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proposes before the conference and it was suggested by the 
entire press in India that if the conference failed to reach an 
agreement it was tae duty of the Mission to take the next 
Step- 

On the eve of trek to Simla, there were definite indications 
of pessimism re^iardmi* tae outcome— until eleventh-hour 
developments took place and tne British Mission took a 
different attitude and propounded different formula for the 
solution ot Indian problem. It was well kno^rn that the 
Mission's outlines of tae basis for discussion had been strong- 
ly objected to cy Congress leaders and Gandhiji and even Mr. 
Jinnaa aad not ir.dicaced acceptance thereof. 

This is important as tae invitation to the Simla Con- 
fere ice had been based on the acceptance of the basis of 
discussion outlined by the British Delegation. 

The basis or negotations were, of course, the tentative 
proposals contained in Lord Pethick-Lawrence^s letter to the 
Presidents of the Indian National Congress and the All-India 
Muslim League. 

Those proposals were : 

(1) There is to be an Indian Union which will control 
defence, foreign affairs and communications ; 

(2) The provinces will have all other powers, including 
xesiduary powers and they will be free to group themselves 
according to predominance of population into Muslim and 
non-Muslim zones tor purposes of administering subjects of 
common interests ; and 

(3) Tne Indian States will enter the Indian Union at a 
later stage after negotiating the basis of their entry into the 
Union Government. 

Though both the Congress and the Muslim League decided 
to accept the invitation of the Cabinet Mission and participate 
in the joint talks, no common ground had been discovered 
between the two organisations. The tentative proposals 
made by the Mission, that formed the basis of discussion, had 
conceded in substance the demand for Pakistan. That was 
the reason why those proposals had a hostile reception in 
Congress circles ; and if, in spite of its having fundamental 
objection to them, the Congress had agreed to participate in 
the Tripartite Conference, it was to find out whether the 
British Ministers were still animated by the “Attlee” spirit 
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interiii Government without commitments for the future. 

All inJications, however, pointed to the emergence of an 
interim Government and setting up of a boundary commis- 
sion, although the British Ministers, while hearing the 
suggestions, had not indicated how these would be done. 

The Cabinet Mis^on still pinned its faith in being able to 
secure agreement between the main interests. The crucial 
stage in the Mission’s negotiations with the Indian leaders 
began with the return of tne Britisn Ministers from Kashmir. 
They had returned with renewed determination to direct all 
their efforts m tnar direction. They postponed the ideas, 
which occurred to them before leaving for Kashmir, of making 
a formal declaration tu selected representatives of the Congress 
and the League on or about the 25th April- Instead they 
liked to WAten the reaction to their tentative proposals on 
part of tne Congress and the League so tnat they might be 
modified here and there, if necessary, to harmonise, as far as 
possible, the apparently conflicting view-points before making 
a formal declaratiort about their award if they came to that. 

The slow-moving Cabinet Mission drama now entered a 
new phase. The Congress-League conference was summoned. 
Hitherto the Cabinet Mission’s talks had been confined to 
party individuals and party organisations- For the first time now 
the Cabinet Mission proposed to meet at the same table and at 
the same time the representatives of two major political parties, 
the Congress and the League. The utility of this round table 
conference would have been enhanced if the representatives 
of minorities like the Sikhs had been invited. 

Too manv conferences, like too many cooks, spoil the 
broth. The time was to stop the exploratory activities and 
come to the transaction of transferring power to India. The 
Cabinet Mission must lay its cards on the table and make it 
clear to one and all that the promise, which Mr, Attlee had 
made to India that the minorities would not for ever be 
allowed to hold the advance of the majority, would be carried 
out. The division of India was a matter that vitally concern- 
ed not only one particular community but the encrie country 
and the matter must be decided not by the vote of any 
particular section of the population but by all sections of the 
population. 

The time had come for the Mission to place concrete 
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proposals before the confereace and it was suggested bv the 
entire press in India that it the conference failed to reach an 
agreement it was tae duty of the Mission to take the next 
step* 

On the eve of trek to Simla, there were definite indications 
of pessimism re:^ardinH tae outcome-^until eleventh-hour 
developments took place and tne British Mission took a 
different attitude and propounded different formula for the 
solution of Indian problem. It was well known that the 
Mission's outlines of the basis for discussion had been strong- 
ly objected to by Congress leaders and Gandhiji and even Mr. 
Jinnah had not iridicated acceptance thereof. 

This is important as tne invitation to the Simla Con- 
ference had been based on the acceptance of the basis of 
discussion outlined by the British Delegation. 

The basis ot negotacions were, of course, the tentative 
proposals concaified in Lord Pethick-Lawrence’s letter to the 
Presidents of the Indian National Congress and the All-India 
Muslim League. 

Those proposals were : 

(1) There is to be an Indian Union which will control 
defence, foreign affairs and communications ; 

(2) The provinces will have all other powers, including 
residuary powers and they will be free to group themselves 
according to predominance of population into Muslim and 
non-Muslim zones for purposes of administering subjects of 
common interests ; and 

Gj The Indian States will enter the Indian Union at a 
later stage after negotiating the basis of their entry into the 
Union Government, 

Though both the Congress and the Muslim League decided 
to accept the invitation of the Cabinet Mission and participate 
in the joint talks, no common ground had been discovered 
between the two organisations. The tentative proposals 
made by the Mission, that formed the basis of discussion, had 
conceded in substance the demand for Pakistan. That was 
the reason why those proposals had a hostile reception in 
Congress circles ; and if, in spite of its having fundamental 
objection to them, the Congress had agreed to participate in 
the Tripartite Conference, it was to find out whether the. 
British Ministers were still animated by the Attlee” spirit 
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and were anxious to reach a settlement on the Indian problem 
acceptable to the overwhelming majnrity of the people. 
Premier Attlee had in his speech in Parliament declared in 
unequivocal terms that the negotiations could be conducted 
on the basis of complete independence and that a minority 
would not be allowed to impede the political progress of a 
majority. But the manner in which the Ministers were trying 
to tackle the Indian problem and the excessive consideration 
they were showing to the forces of communalism and reaction- 
aryism» had created a feeling ot pessimism in political circles 
in India ; and at the oresent stage it was doubted whether 
the Mi^^sion would at all succeed in achieving the object for 
which it had come out to India. 

The acceptance by the Congress of the invitation of the 
Mission to participate in the Simla talks, in spite of its having- 
basic objection to its tentative proposals, was looked upon 
with suspicion in Indian nationalist quarters and it was felt 
that the Congres* might yield to communalism in its anxiety 
to appease the Muslim League^ clique. But the statement 
issued by Maulana Arad, clarifying the Congress attitude^ 
allayed fears and set doubts at rest. The Maulana reiterated 
the Congress stand for a united India through federation, 
one centre, full autonomy and residuary powers to provinces,, 
and two lists of central subjects, one compulsory and the 
other optional; and declared that the Congress would not 
yield on any of the fundamental points. 

The Viceroy and members of the British Cabinet Mission 
arrived in Simla on Wednesday, the 1st of May. Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad and Sardar Patel also arrived the same day. 

With the arrival of the Viceroy and the Cabinet Mission 
in Simla the centre of gravity of the fateful talks had shifted 
from Delhi to Simla. The Simla settings provided a characteris- 
tic a>ntrast between 1945 and 1946. 

Last year the Wavell Conference commenced on the 25th 
of June and ended unsuccessfully on the 14th of ]uly» with a 
fortnight’s interval for adjournment. This time, the con- 
ference started on Sunday, the 5th of May, and no one could 
foretell how long it would last. 

On the last occasion optimism prevailed at a high pitch ; 
this time commentators were cautious. 

Last year Simla was overcrowded. The Congress and the 
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League High Commands came in full force and other parties 
were also represented. This time the Congress* the League 
and the British had four representatives each and the issiiM 
much more fundamental and vital. It was intended to solve 
the Indian problem once for all- 

The Wavell Conference last year was concerned mainly 
with interim arrangements since the war was still on. The 
members of the Viceroy’s Council, the European civilians 
and the provincial premiers all pulled their weight against a 
settlement. This time the issue was being discussed at a 
triangular level. 

The Tripartite Conference met in Simla around a brilliant- 
ly polished table in the Viceroy’s summer lodge which over- 
looks the pine-covered foothills of Himalayas and is a truly 
beautiful spot. It was the scene either of a historically peace- 
ful agreement of self-government tor India, or of a collapse 
and failure that was expected to bring on a revolution 
against the British complicaied by civil strife among between 
the Muslims and Hindus. 

The Conference opened on May 5 at 10 a.m. and adjourned 
at 12-30 p m. while the second session commenced at 4 p.m* 
and adjourned at 5-30 p.m. The first sitting of the Con- 
ference was devoted mainly to the settling of the preliminaries 
of procedure. 

The Secretary of State, Lord Pethick-Laivrence, in his 
speech surveyed the scope of the discussions that opened. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, there- 
after reiterated the Congress stand and made it clear that the 
Congress had gone the maximum extent to meet the legiti- 
mate grievances of the minorities, particularly the Muslims, 
in the formula which was enunciated in his statement issued 
from Delhi on April 15. Maulana Azad emphasised that the 
Congress could not agree to any scheme or proposal for a new 
constitutional set-up which envisaged division of the country. 
The Congress stood by its policy of unity of India through 
federation, with the provinces exercising the maximum 
amount of autonomy including residuary powers. The Con- 
gress could not also lose sight of its main objective, namely, 
Indian independence. No scheme or proposal which militated 
against these two cardinal principles of the Congress — unity 
and complete independence of India — would be acceptable to 
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ilic Congre^* 

The League Leader, Mr. Jinnah, had not yet made any 
speech. 

The general discussion that followed the reading of the 
letters of the Congress President and the Muslim League 
President was of a general character. 

The Conference was expected to get into grips with details 
the first thing the next day. 

The following official communique was issued at the end of 
the Conference on May 5 : 

“ Tre Conference of the Cabinet Mission, the Viceroy, the 
repre^ntatives of the Consress and the Muslim League met 
today in two sesdons from 10 to 12-50 and from 4 to 5-30 p m. 
The Conference after preliminary statements made by the 
parties discussed the arrangements for their sittings and then 
proceeded to deal^ with the agenda. The first item discussed 
was the question of a Unin Centre for all India. 

It was agreed by the Conference that no statements would 
be made to the press by any member, but that an oflBcial 
statement will be issued each evening. 

“ 1 he Conference appointed a committee consisting of Mr, 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Nawabzada Liaqat All Khan and Sir 
Stafford Cripps to settle the terms of the press communiques. 
The Conference decided that it would meet twice every 

day.” 

On May 6 it was gathered that the Conference had entered 
the domain of discussion of the issues before it as adumberated 
in the proposals which were made by the Mission to the 
Congress and League Presidents. 

According to the ofBcial communique^ the Conference met 
on 6cn May from 11-30 to L30 and again from 4 to 6 p.m* 
They decided, ’ the communique adds, co adjourn until 
Wednesday, 3 p.m., in order to think over and discuss the 
points that had been raised. The Conference considered the 
qt^stions of provincial powers, of the grouping of provinces 
and of the constitution-making machinery.” 

Fo!iov\ing the adjournment of the Tripartite Conference 
tiU Wednesday afternoon, Maualna Azad, Pandit Nehru and 
^dar Patel went to Gandhiji to report the talks which they 
h^d at the two sittings of the Conference. Immediately after 
Mahatma Gandhi received a request to meet the Cabinet 
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'Mission and the Viceroy. Accordingly, he drove to the 
Viceregal Lodge at 7o0 p.m. and he was with the Viceroy 
for ninety minutes during which they covered the entire field 
of discussions that had taken place during the last two days* 

Interviewed by me United Press of India about the negotia- 
tions with ths Cabinet Mission, Dr* Rajendra Prasad observed 
that discussions were now approaching a decisive stage. He 
added : “ The Conference which is now being held at Simla 
may or may not succeed* The gap between the Congress and 
the Leigue has not yet been bridged. And so, it will not be 
appropriate for me ar this stage to publicly discuss the pro- 
posals which the Mission has sent to the Congress but this 
much may be said safely that tney do not meet the Congress 
view-point. It is best, however, to await the results of the 
discussions.’' 

The deadlock within only two days of the meeting of the 
Tripartite Conference did not cause any surprise in quarters 
that had been closely following the trend of the discussions* 
No doubt at the suggestion of the Mission, both the Con- 
•gress and the Muslim League High Command agreed to parti- 
cipate in the joint discussions at Simla, but from the very 
outset it was known that there was no common ground be- 
tween the two and that their participation in the Simla Con- 
ference did not commit either party in any way. It was, 
however, hoped that with the assistance of the British Cabinet 
Ministers, some such formula mignt be evolved as would be 
acceptable to the Congress and Muslim League representatives. 
But this hope did not dissipate the atmosphere of uncertainty 
and gloom that prevailed on the eve of the Simla Conference. 
There were some who did not hesitate to predict that the 
failure ot Conference was inevitable. Their conrention was 
that as soon as the Conference got down to brass racks, ir- 
reconcilable differences would appear, making a settlement 
well-nigh impossible. This is what exactly happened. As 
soon as the Conference settled down the consideration of the 
main issues, it was found chat there was no common ground 
between the Congress and the League. 

According to the Tribune, the deadlock arose on the 
functions, powers, scope and jurisdiction of the Union 
Centre and over the question of the readjustment of pro- 
vincial boundaries. ■“ Even before the Simla Conference 
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assembled,’' the Tribune adds, ‘*the Congress made it clear that 
it would not agree to a loose or illusory centre. That point 
of view is reported to have been emphatically expressed by 
the Congress delegation at the Conference. If India’s unity 
and integrity have to be maintained, the Union Centre must 
be a real living thing, especially when, with the exception of 
a few allTndia subjects, all important subjects are to be 
transferred to the provinces and even the residuary powers 
are to be vested in them. For the administration of those 
subjects the centre must have effective powers to raise money. 
But it seems the Muslim League insists on the creation of 
Muslim and non-Muslim States, having separate arrangements- 
for defence, though it agrees to have a central authority for 
the mere purpose of co-ordination and exchange of defence 
plans, depending for its subsistence on doles from sovereign 
provinces. No one — not to speak of the Congress— who 
wants a strong India will for a moment agree to create a 
central authority on the lines suggested by the Muslim League. 
It would be better not to have such an authority than to 
have an authority which for all practical purposes will be 
illusory.” 

The Tripartite Conference, which was to meet on May 8,. 
was postponed for a day. This interval was utilised by the 
Congress and League representatives to examine the fresh 
proposals, which the Cabinet Ministers put forward. 

The proposals concern the setting up of the Central 
Government which should function, if an interim Govern- 
ment by aereement between the two parties in accordance 
with the Mission’s declared intentions failed to come into 
being. 

The Conference met again on May 9, and after some dis- 
cu^ions the Conference had a short interval while Mr. Jinnah 
and Pandit jawabarlal Nehru met and it was subsequently 
decided Cu adjourn the Conference until Saturday, 3 p.m. This^ 
meeting between Pandit Nehru and Mr. Jinnah was the first 
during the last seven years. The last time they met was in 
September, 1939. 

Ninth May was the day of quick and dramatic developments*. 
All the members ot the Executive Council, including His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, placed their respective 
portfolios at the disposal of His Majesty the King and of His- 
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Excellency the Viceroy, in order to facilitate the arrange^ 
menrs which the Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy were 
seeking to make. 

Pandit Nehru and Mr. Jinnah met again on May 11. The 
basis of talks between the two leaders was likely to be on 
the following lines : 

fl) The British Gavernment to make a formal declaration 
conceding full independence to India concomitant with the 
right of sovereign status* 

(2j Establishment of a strong Union Centre with full 
powders and status which will be necessary for the administra- 
tion of Defence, Foreign Affairs and Communications. 

(3) The Congress to agree to the principle of Pakistan on 
the basis of self-determinacion- 

s4) The Muslim League to agree to transfer such subjects 
as Currency, Customs and Tariff for maintaining and financ- 
ing the strong Union Centre. 

As all efforts to produce an agreement between the 
Congress and Muslim League on the quesrion of a long term 
settlement had so far failed, the Conference ended on 12th 
Siay quite unsuccessfully. 

Following the failure of the Tripartite Conference the 
Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy in a statement said tnat they 
wished to make it clear that end of the Conference did not 
in any way bring to an end the mission with whicn they 
were charged by His Majesty’s Government and the British 
people. The points of fundamental difference which caused 
the failure of the S;mla Conference were revealed in the 
tripartite correspondence. (See Appendix D-L) 

Letters exchanged by the three parties set out the princi- 
ples and suggested points of agreement put forward by the 
Cabinet Mission, a memorandum embodying the minimum 
-demands of the Muslim League and points suggested on behalf 
of the Congress as basis of agreement. {See Appendix C- ^ I.) 

The Conference, which opened on Sunday, May 5, came 
near breakdown on May 8. On chat dace Mr. Jinnah, in a 
letter to the Secretary of State, said chat no userul purpo^ 
would be served by discussing the points suggested by the Cabi- 
net Mission, in a letter dated May 9, the Congress President 
stated that the Cabinet Mission’s suggestions were not 
acceptable, and went on to suggest the formation of an 
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interim provisional Government and reference to an inde- 
pendent tribunal of matters in dispute concerning the- 
constituent assembly. 

Meetings between Pandit Nehru and Mr. Jinnah followed 
in letters concerning these meetings. Pandit Nehru discussed' 
the question of choosing a suitable umpire and said it would 
be desirable to exclude Englishmen, Hindus, Muslims and 
Sikhs. He added that he and his colleagues had drawn up a 
list from whicn a choice could be made and he presumed 
that Mr. Jinnah had also prepared a list of possible umpires.. 
Mr. Jinnah replied that in their meetings not only the fixing 
of an umpire but several other points were discussed and 
that no agreement was arrived at on any of them. 

^'hen one of the parties was not prepared to budge, 
an inch from the unreasonable position it had taken up 
and wanted the agreement, if at all, only on its own terms, 
the negotiations were bound to end in smoke. This was 
what had exactly happened at Simla. As on the occasion of 
the Simla Conference of 1945, so also on this occasion the 
Congress went as far as possible— and critics were not lacking 
who sincerely felt that the Congress went perilously near con- 
ceding Pakistan to which it was fundamentally opposed— to 
accommodate the Muslim League ; but the latter not only 
did not reciprocate its sentiments but, as it then appeared,, 
insisted on Pakistan being made the sine qua non of any 
settlement. It was inconceivable that any settlement would, 
have been possible under such circumstances. Thus the 
history of the last year has been repeated. The 1945 Con- 
ference foundered on the rock of Muslim League intransi-- 
gence. The tripartite confabulations have also foundered on, 
the same rock. 
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When all hopes of a settlement between the Congress and 
the League failed, every one in India and abroad looked with 
questioned eyes and a common query on everybody’s lips was 
“ what next ? 

The Simla talks were only a phase in the work of the 
Ministers to find a solution of India’s problem. The failure 
of those talks meant tire ending of the particular phase and 
not of the mission entrusted to them, namely to take steps 
to hand over power to Indians. Thus the Simla break-down 
did not absolve the British Government or their representa- 
tives in India of the responsibility of taking the next step to 
make India the mistress in her own house* On the other 
hand it increased their responsibility of fulfilling the solemn 
pledges held out to India. Even before the Cabinet Mission 
left Britain, the British Government fully knew the difficul- 
ties in the way of inter-party negotiations in India reaching 
a successful stage. It was his consciousness of this outstand- 
ing fact in the Indian political situation that made Premier 
Attlee declare in his historic speech in the House of Com- 
mons on March 15 : We are mindful of the rights of the 
minorities, the minorities should be able to live free from fear* 
On the other hand we cannot allow a minority to place veto 
on the advance of the majority.” So far the Cabinet Ministers 
had proceeded on the assumption that there should be an 
agreed settlement between the Congress and the League. In 
fact the manner in which it proceeded with its business, and 
especially its tentative proposals that formed the basis of the 
Simla discussions, indicate that the Cabinet Ministers had 
been laying too much emphasis on the communal aspect of 
the Indian problem. No wonder they were confronted 
with the League veto on the political progress of India. They 
could not go forward without overriding this veto, — ^without 
making it clear to all concerned that they would not allow 
this veto to impede India’s advance to her heaven-appoi^^ 
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destiny. Once they had made this clear beyond any shadow 
of doubt half of their difficulties would have been over. A 
declaration of this kind on their part would have brought 
the intransigent elements in Indians political life into a 
reasonable frame of mind and facilitated their own task of 
reconstituting the Central Government and setting up a 
machinery for framing a constitution for India. 

The statement, the Cabinet Mission issued on May 16, enj- 
bodied the new British proposals for the future Government 
of India. (See Appendix B-L) It was acclaimed by the entire 
Indian press as a landmark in the political history of this 
country. Even as big a leader as Mahatma Gandhi commended 
the proposals by saying that they contained the seed to con- 
vert this land of sorrow into one without sorrow and 
suffering. He asked the people to examine the proposals not 
from a parochial standpoint bur chat of the whole country. 

The statement began with quoting the historic words of 
Premier Attlee that the Mission were going to India to make 
utmost endeavours to help her to attain freedom “ as speedily 
and fully as possible/* and said that in view of the failure of 
the Congress and the Muslim League to come to a settlement, 
the Ministers thought it their duty to put forward their 
own proposals t.^ ensure the speedy setting up of the new 
constitution. These proposals dealt mostly with the long- 
range constitutional settlement, though the Mission “ recom- 
mended ” the setting up immediately of a government 
enjoying the support of the major political parties in India 
for the transition period. So far as the interim Government 
was concerned the Mission declared that the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council should be entirely Indian and that all 
portfolios, including that of the War Member, should b« 
held by Indians. This was really an advance on all the 
previous proposals which envisaged the Commander-in-Chief 
being solely responsible for Defence. 

The new British plan for India made six major proposals 
with full approval of the British Government ; 

Firstly, there should be a Union of India, embracing both 
British India and the States which should deal with foreign 
affairs, defence and communications and should have the 
power necessary to raise the finances required for these 
subjects. 
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Secondly, the Union should have an Executive and a 
legislature constituted from British Indian and State repre^ 
sentatives. Any question raising a major communal issue in 
the Legislature should require for its decision a majority of 
the represen tativ^es present and voting of each of the two 
major communities (Congress and the Muslim League) as well 
as a majority of all members present and voting. 

Thirdly, all subjects other than Union subjects and 
al! residuary powers should vest in the provinces. 

Fourthly, the States retain all subjects and powers other 
than those ceded to the Union. 

Fifthly, the provinces should be free to form groups with 
Executive and Legislatures and each group could determine 
the provincial subjects to be taken in common. 

Sixthly, the constitutions of the Union and of the groups 
should contain a provision, whereby any province could, by 
a majority vote of its Legislative Assembly, call for a recon- 
sideration of the terms of the constitution after an initial 
period of ten years and at ten-yearly intervals thereafter. 

The Mission stated that it was not their object to lay out 
the details of the constitution, but to set in motion a 
machinery whereby the constitution could be settled by Indians 
for Indians. They made this recommendation as to the 
broad basis because it became clear to them in their negotia- 
tions that not until that had been done was there any hope 
of getting the two major communities (Hindus and Mus- 
lims) to join in setting up a constitution-making machinery. 

Next, the Mission indicated the constitution-making 
machinery, which they suggested should be brought into 
Being forthwith. 

While the most satisfactory method would be election 
based on adult franchise, an attempt to take such a step 
would lead to unacceptable delay. 

The only practicable course was to utilise the provincial 
Legislative Assemblies as electing bodies. 

There were, however, difficulties in doing that, because 
the numerical strengths of the Assemblies do not bear the 
same proportion to the total population in each province. 

After careful consideration, the Mission thought that the 
fairest and most practical scheme would be this : 

Firstly, to allot to each province a total number of scsm 
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proportional to its populadon» roughly in the ratio of one to- 
a million as the nearest substitute for representation by adult 
suffrage. 

Secondly, to divide this provincial allocation of seats 
between the main communities in each province in propor- 
tion to their population. 

Thirdly, to provide that the represeniatives allocated to 
each community? in a province shall be elected by members 
of that community in its Legislative Assembly. 

While rejecting the division of India into two or more 
sovereign states, the members of the Cabinet Mission and 
the Viceroy appealed to all who have the future good of 
India at heart to extend their vision beyond their own com- 
munity or interest to the interests of the whole four hundred 
millions of the Indian people. 

We hope,” they said, ” that the new Independent India 
may choose to be a member of the British Commonwealth,. 
We hope in any event that you will remain in close and 
friendlv association with our oeople. But there are matters • 
for your own free choice. Whatever that choice may be, 
we look forward with you to your ever-increasing prosperity 
among the great nations of the world, and to a fc^re even 
more glorious than your past.” 

No doubt the Cabinet Mission rejected the division of 
India by setting up one constitution-making body but in 
fact Mr. Jinnah’s demand was practically conceded, for the 
manner in w hich this single body is to function means that 
for all practical purposes there will be three constitution- 
making bodies instead of one — one for Hindustan, and one- 
each for the two so-called Pakistan zones of the north-east 
and north-west. 

The Tribune clarifies the situation in its editorial : 

* According to the Mission’s proposals the Indian pro- 
winces are to be divided into three groups. Group A will 
contain the six Hindu majority provinces of Madras, C.P., . 
^mbay, United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa. Group B will 
include the Punjab, Sind and North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince ; and Group C will include Bengal and Assam. Let us • 
take Group B. This group will have 35 members of whom 
22 will be Muslims, 4 Sikhs and 9 Hindus and others. Out 
of 22 Muslims there will be only three members from the- 
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Frontier Province. Even if it be presumed that all the three 
Muslim members elected by the N.-W. F. P. Assembly will 
be Congressmen, they will be in so a minority among 
the Muslim members that their voice will not count at all 
If these three Muslim members join hands with the non- 
Muslim members they will still be unable to have an effective 
voice in determining their future. In other words not only 
the political future of non-Muslims in the Punjab, but the 
political future of the Frontier Province also a ill be mort- 
gaged to the unchangeable communal majority in the pro- 
vinces constituting Group B. Similarly, Assam, which is not 
a Muslim majority rrovince, has been tied to the apron-strings 
of Bengal, a Muslim majority province. Is it not a novel 
way of giving the right of srlf-determination ro the pro* 
vinces ! The Cabinet Ministers themselves Have rejected 
the demand for Pakistan in view of the fact that there will be- 
about forty per cent non-Muslims in the Pakistan zones and 
their rights cannot be ignored. But have they not conceded 
Pakistan in substance by suggesting the grouping of pro- 
vinces on a communal basis and thus placing the non-Mus' 
lims at the mercy of Muslims ? ’’ 

A perusal of the Cabinet Mission’s statement leaves 
the impression on one’s mind that while the British Govern^ 
mert are sincere in their professions of handling over powder 
to India, they still suffer from the obsession that the Muslim 
League must be appeased. That is w’hy their plan for the 
political future of India i<?, as somebody has aptly put it, 
“a meandering maze without direction.” It does neither 
grant Pakistan nor Hindustan. It recognises the urgent 
need of a strong Indian Union, but it reduces its powers 
to the minimum. It accepts the Congress suggestions of 
giving as complete an autonomy to the provinces as possible ; 
but at the same time it concedes Pakistan through the back- 
door— by creating communal groupings of the Indian pro- 
vinces* Their efforts ro bring about a Congress- League 
rapprochement failed. But though realising that Pakistan is 
an impracticable proposition, they were anxious to cake the 
Muslim League with them ; and in that anxiety they made 
excessive concessions to communalism. These concessions* 
have greatly detracted from the value of their proposals. 

As soon as the proposals were heard, Master Tara Singb 
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recorded entire dissatisfaction of the Sikhs with the pro- 
'posals. The Cabinet Mission/’ he said, “ seems to have met 
the view-point of the Hindus and the Muslims. Bur the 
Sikh position has been finally liquidated/’ 

I was thoroughly stunned/’ he added, “ to read the pro- 
posals of the Mission regarding the constitution-making body 
for the Punjab. Our own future has been made over to the 
Muslims Out of total 35 seats in Section B in the constitu- 
tion for the Punjab area 22 are Muslims, 9 Hindus while 
onlv 4 seats have been given to the Sikhs. 

“ This means that we have been thrown at the mercy of 
rhe Muslims. I abhor to imagine the future of the Pa nth 
under the proposals of the Cabinet Mission- I do not know 
what to do* But I have faith in the capacity of the Khalsa 
and I am sure the Khalsa will prove to be one. It has the 
Tight to exist.” 

Later, at a Sikh Panthic Conference at Amritsar, the 
Sikhs through a resolution rejected the proposals (see Appen- 
dix A-III) and appcinted a council of action to give a tough 
fight to the British Government in case the proposals of the 
British Cabinet Mission were not modified according to 
their wishes. 

Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi, Premier of Assam, launched a 
bitter attack against grouping Assam into one pocket with 
Bengal. 

He denounced the grouping before the Working Commit- 
tee of the Congress and, afterwards, told newspapermen : 
“ There is no power on earth by which the position given 
us in the 19^5 Act can be taken away from us/’ 

Some objections were heard also from the North-West 
Frontier Province against being grouped in the north-west 
Pakistan territory. Dr. Khan Sahib, Premier of the Province, 
declared, however, that he was “ not worried about it/’ 

“ We will vote ourselves out if we don’t like it/’ he said, 
recalling the provision in the Cabinet Mission’s plan under 
“whkh a province could ‘ opt out ’ of a particular group, 
after finding that the constitution built around it was not 
to its liking. Dr. Khan Sahib said it was a question ^ to be 
•decided by our people/ when the time co mes. 

Whatever the Congress criticism might be, it was clear 
t:bat the Congress believed that His Majesty’s Government 
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was anxious to transfer power to India. But did the Con^ 
gress not know that it was not the sincerity of the British 
Labour Government but it were the Congress sacrifices of the' 
last sixty years and the present world situation which com- 
pelled the Britisn Lords to recognise India*3 right to inde- 
pendence and stop her exploitation of the last two hundred 
years. It is no doubt surprising that the Congress leaders^ 
who had for so long been dealing with the most clever 
British politicians, now began to feel as if they were sincere* 
at heart. It would had been better if the Congress called it 
diplomacy and not sincerity. If one were to turn the pages 
of history one would nod that. 

it was a socialist leader, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, in office, 
who imposed on India an Award based on communalism and 
widened the cleavages and fissures in Indian political life. 
And it is now a socialist cabinet which seeks to make the 
communal rifts and ruptures complete and split up this 
glorious country into miserable warring units. In God’s vast 
world is there any other piece of land where in the present 
century political divisions have been made to coincide with 
religious divisions I Have Catholics and Protestants separate 
representation in the British Parliament ? Are the Muslims' 
in China treated as a body apart from the Chinese nation— a 
disparate unit ? Are the Christians in Egypt taken as a 
separate nation ? And can in any political classification the* 
Turks and the Iranians be bracketed together as one nation 
simply because they are wedded to Islam and inhabit almost 
contiguous areas i Only in India, thanks to British Machia- 
vellism, this political topsyturvification of religious groups 
being defined as national units is visible* The use of the 
terms Caste Hindus, Scheduled Castes, Muslims, Sikhs, 
Christians, Parsees, etc., with reference to the determination 
of the composition of Governments is not valid at all. These 
terms, indeed, stink in the nostrils of Indian nationalists.^ 
But they have been used for such a long time and with such 
persistence in political context that they have become 
current coins. And as these current coins bear the King’s 
stamp, it is not easy to eliminate them. 

Let us now look into the clarification made by Sir 
Stafford Cripps himself regarding the grouping problem. He 
says ; 
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‘‘ The question I am sure will occur to all of yOu and that 
is why we have named the three sections of provinces into 
which the assembly will break up to formulate the provincial 
and group constitutions. 

“ Tnere wa-i a very good reason for this. First of all, of 
course, somehow or other those groups had to be formed 
before they could proceed to their business* There were two 
wavs of dealing with that matter. Either let the present 
provincial governments opr the.mselves into groups or — after 
seeing the constitutions produced — let the new governments 
after the whole constitution-making is complete opr them*^ 
selves out, if they wish. We have chosen the second alter- 
native for two reasons. 

“ First, because it follows the suggestion Congress put for- 
ward as regards the provinces and a single federation. They 
suggested chat all the provinces should come in at the begin- 
ning but could opt out if they did not like the constitution 
when they had seen it. We think that this principle should 
apply to the groups. 

“ Second, the present legislatures are not truly representa- 
tive of the whole population because of the effect of the 
communal award with its weightages. 

“ We have tried to get a scheme as near as possible to the 
full adult suffrage which would be fairest but which would 
take probably two years to work out^ — and no one believes 
that we could wait chat length of time before starting on 
constitution-making. So we discard the present legislatures 
as decisive for the option and say let it be exercised when the 
first new elections have taken place when no doubt there 
will be a much fuller franchise and when, if necessary, tne 
precise issue can be raised at the election. So the three 
sections will formulate the provincial and group constitutions 
and when that is done they work together with the States’ 
representatives to make the Union constitution. That is the 
final phase.” 

Stiil further clarification of the question of the right of 
provinces vis-a-vis the proposed Union was made by Lord 
Pet hick- Lawrence in a press conference held on May 17 : 

He was asked : “ Just as the provinces have the right to 
drop out of the groups, will they have the right to secede 
from the Indian Union, say, within two years ? ” 
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Lord Pethick-LaA’rence replied : “ They will not have the 
•right to drop out in a period of two years. What they will 
have the right to do is to ask for a revision of the constitution 
at the end of ten years.*’ 

Q'.iescion : “ Supposing Assam, which has a Congress 
ministry, decided not to come into group with Bengal, 
which has a Muslim League ministry, would Assam be allows 
• ed to join any other group ? ’* 

r\nswer : “ The right to drop out comes later, for this 
reason, mac the whole picture should be understood before 
the option is exercised. 

Question : “ Can a province, if it drops out of one section, 
go into another section ? ” 

Lord Pethick-Liwrence replied that if the right was given 
to a province to go into another section and that other 
section did not want to receive it, a rather awkward situation 
Would arise. An answer to the question was not laid down 
in the statement, but it would be open to the constituent 
assembly to deal with it at the appropriate time. 

Question : If any province does not wish to join the 
;group in which it has been put, can it stay out ? ” 

Answer : ‘‘ The provinces automatically come into the 
sections ‘A*, ‘ B * and ‘ C *, which are set out in the states 
ment. Initially they are in the particular sections to which 
chey are allocated in the statement and that particular section 
will decMe whether a group shall be formed and what should 
he the constitution. The right to drop out of the group 
formed by that section arises, after the constitution has been 
Iramed and the first election to the legislature has taken 
place after that constitution. It does not arise before that/* 
Question : ‘‘ There is a provision whereby any province 
could, by a majority vote of its Legislative Assembly, call for 
a reconsideration of the terms of the constitution after an 
initial period of ten years. Is there included in the words 
call for a reconsideration of the terms of the constitution * 
any right to have secession considered ? ” 

Answer : ** If you revise the constitution, quite clearly 
the whole basis of the constitution can be considered again. 
Any province can ask for a revision of the constitution and 
:S 0 far as I can see, when that revision is undertaken, 
questions in the constitution are open to re-discimon.” 
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Question : If the provinces in section ‘ B which 

formed a Muslim majoritv area, decided to form a group but 
would not come into the Union what would be the position ? 

Answer : It would be a breach of the condition under 
which all these people met together for the purpose of 
making the constitution and. therefore, the constitution- 
making machinery would break down, if it was persisted in. 
That is contrary to the understanding on which these people 
came together. If they are coming together on an under- 
standing, presumably honourably accepting the major pre- 
mise, and if they were to refuse that later on, it will be a» 
breach of the understanding and we do not contemplate 
such a thing.” 

Question : “ Could the provinces in section ‘ B’ at the 

end of ten years decide to be a separate sovereign state ? ” 

Answer : If the constitution is being revised, of course,, 
all proposals for its revision will be open for discussion. 
Whether they would be carried through is quite another 
question.” 

Question : “ Supposing a group decides not to come into 
the Union constituent assembly, what could be the position 
as far as that group is corcernedd* 

Answer : “ This is a purely hypothetical question. Yot^ 
cannot judge exactly what would be done in the event of 
people not co-operating, but there is everv intentfbn to 
proceed with the constitution-making machinery, as it is set 
out in the statement. What will happen if one person or 
any person or groups of people in some way tried to put 
spanners in the wheels, I am not prepared at this stage pre- 
cisely to say, but the intention is to get on with the job.” 

Question : “ Can the Provincial Assemblies elect people 
from outside their membership ? ” 

Answer : “ Yes, that is not excluded under the terms 
of the statement.” 

On May 19 Mahatma Gandhi had a two-hour meeting 
with the Secretary of State and Sir Stafford Cripps^ 
Gtndhiji’s longest talk with the Secretary of State was in- 
tended for the elucidation of the knotty points. Neither the 
declaration of immediate independence nor the withdrawal of 
British troops, nor sovereign status for constituent assembly 
nor the voluntary and optional grouping by provinces had 
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been conceded. 

These ooinfs were stressed in the Compress letters to the 
British Mission, On the contrary mere Indianisation of the 
Executive Council and independence, contingent on the 
evolution of the constitution based on basic British plan and 
treaties regarding defence, foreign affairs and finance including 
sterling balance, had been conceded and the provinces made 
to join groups much against their declared wishes to get 
out, if necessary, after new elections were held and with 
majority vote in the legislature. 

The question of questions with the Congress was whether 
it was intended to allow option to the provinces to form 
groups or not. Gandhiji and Congress leaders held it was 
optional and voluntary while the British Ministers said at a 
press conference it was compulsory. 

Sir Ardeshir Dalai, a former member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, who by common consent is a man of 
extraordinary ability, experience and wisdom, pointed out a 
number of flaws in the Xlission’s proposals. “ The state- 
ment of the Ministers/’ he says, “ requires clarification in 
some respects and is open to criticism in others. Only de- 
fence, foreign affairs and communications are central subjects 
for the Union. I presume communications would include 
civil aviation, shipping and national highways. The Union 
is to have powers to raise the finances necessary for the above 
subjects. Does it mean that they can lev^y any tax they like ? 
Customs and currency are obviously central subjects and 
should have been definitely included, I would personally have 
included economic development which would suffer grievous- 
ly by a splitting up of the country into three groups. 
Apparently the inclusion of such subjects hereafter would 
require the votes of the two major communities under para- 
graph 19, clause (pii). The centre should be assigned defi- 
nite and expanding sources of revenue by the constituent 
assembly. 

“ The thorny question of the representation of the various 
communities in the Central Executive and Legislature is 
obviously left to the constituent assembly. 

“ The position of the States is left extremely indefinite. 
On the withdrawal of paramountcy, they will be virtually 
independent. Although it is assumed that they would also 
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relegate defence, foreign aflFairs and communications to the 
Union, the whole thing is left subject to negotiations which 
are bound to be very protracted and difBculc and likely to 
delav the whole constitutional settlement. 

‘‘ The drawbacks of a compromise settlement are most 
apparent in the proposals regarding the three sections of the 
provinces X^'hile dividing the c^untr^ into three more or 
le^s watertight compartments from the point of view of 
economic development and crogress, they are likelv to prove 
unacceptab.e to tne very minorities in whose interests they 
are deviled. It is not clear why only three communities, 
namely, General, Muslim and Sikh, are recognised and why 
Sikhs are single i out to the inclusion of more important 
minorities like the Scheduled Castes and Indian Christians. 
While it will be open to any province to elect to come out 
of any particular group after the first general election, it will 
be extremely difficult for any province in any one group to 
elect to go on into any other group for purposes of economic 
development or any other object, if it so wished*’' 

The Congress give a thorough consideration to ali aspects 
of the plan and after a number of sittings of the \X^orking 
Committee criticised, in a ICOO-word resolution, what they 
considered as objectionable features of the British Cabinet 
Mission’s proposals and declared chat in the absence of a full 
picture of the proposed provisional Government, the Com- 
mittee were unable to give a final opinion at that stage on 
the proposals. Appendix A-I.) 

The Committee says : “ In considering the statement, 

the Working Committee have kept in view the picture 
of the future, in so far as this was available to them from the 
proposals made for the formation of a provisional Govern- 
ment and the clarification given by members of the Delega- 
tion. This picture is still incomplete and vague. It is only on 
the basis of the full picture that they can judge and come to 
a decision as to how far this is in conformity with the ob- 
jectives they aim at. These objectives are : Independence for 
India, a strong, though limited, central authority, full 
autonomy for the provinces, the establishment of a demo- 
cratic structure in the centre and in the units, the guarantee 
of the fundamental rights of each individual so that he may 
have full and equal opportunities of growth, and further that 
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each community should have opportunity to live the life of 
its choice within the larger framework. 

“ The Committee regret to hnd a divergence between 
the objectives and the various proposals that have been made 
on behalf of the British Governmentj and, in particular, 
there is no vita! chance envisaged during the interim period 
when the proviMonal Government v. ill runction, in spite of 
the assurance given in paragraph 23 of the statement. If the 
independence of India is aimed at, then the functionins of 
the provisional Government muse approximate closely in fact, 
even tnough not in law, to tnat independence and all ob- 
structions and hindrances to it snouid be removed. The 
continued presence of a foreign army of occupation is a 
negation of independence. ^ ^ " * 

“ A provisional national Govern mehf must? have' a hew! 
basis and muse be a precursor of the full independence that 
will emerge from the constituent assembly. It must function 
in recognition of that fact, tnougn changes in law need not 
be made at this stage. The Governor-General may continue 
as the head of chat Government during the interim period, 
bur the Government should function as a cabinet responsible 
to the Central Legislature. 

The status, power and corpposition of the^provisional 
Government should be fully dehned in ordeir to' enable the 
Committee to come lo a decision. Major communal issues 
shall be decided in tne manner referred to above in order 
to remove any possible tear or suspicion from the minds 
of a minority.’' 

In the course of a statement issued in response to the 
Congress resolution the Delegation said that the scheme 
stood as a whole and could only succeed if it was accepted 
and worked in a spirit of co-operation. It was agreed, the 
Delegation continued, that the interim Government would 
have a new basis. That basis was tnat all portfolios, including 
that of the War Member, would be held by Indians and that 
the members would be selected in consultation with the 
Indian political parties. The Delegation aaded : “ These are 
very significant changes in the Government of India, and 
a long step towards independence. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will recognise the effect of these changes, will attach 
the fullest weight to them, and will give to the Indian 
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Government the greatest possible freedom in the exercise of 
the dav-fo-day administration of India. 

“ As the Congress statement recognises, the present con- 
stitution must continue during the interim period, and the 
interim Government cannot, therefore, be made legally res- 
ponsible to the Central Legislature, There is, however, 
nothing to prevent the members of the Government, indivi- 
dually or by common consent, from resigning, if they fail 
to pass an important measure through the legislature, or if a 
vote of no-confidence is passed against them.” 

‘‘ There is, of course, no intention,” the Delegation 
concluded, “ of retaining British troops in India against the 
wish of an independent India under the new constitution» 
but, during the interim period, which, it is hoped, will be 
short, the British Parliament has, under the present consti- 
tution, the ultimate responsibility for the security of India 
and it is necessary, therefore, that British troops should 
remain.” 

” The new plan is a long step towards independence ” is 
one of the main points that constitute the statement ; while 
others are : 

The scheme stands as a whole. 

The present constitution must continue during the interim 
period. 

The interim Government cannot be made legally respon- 
sible to the Central Legislature. 

There is no intention of retaining British troops in India 
against the wish of an independent India. 

There is no intention of interfering with the discretion of 
the constituent assembly. 

The provinces cannot choose to opt out of groups in the 
first instance ; the people can decide the issue after the con- 
stitution is completed. 

The question of States should be discussed with the States. 
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The British are saying they wane to go from India. We 
may feel that the imperialists are not sincere but yet we 
should believe them and give them a chance to quit neace- 
fully.’’ These are the words which were uttered by Sardar 
Patel when even Premier Attlee’s new offer of independence 
to India was in the womb of time, Tnen came Attlee’s de^ 
claration. Was it a harbinger of freedom 1 Some were 
convinced of the genuineness of the British Premier’s words ; 
while others doubted the sincerity of the Britisners who had 
already deceived the Indians by many an unfulfilled promise* 
(See Appendix G.) How could Indians fail to suspect the 
British Government when it kept taousands of Indian 
political prisoners in gaol. 

New Leader j the official newspaper of the Independent 
Labour Party, stated : “ While the Cabinet Mission is anxious 
to reach a satisfactory settlement in India, it fears an out- 
burst of violent opposition in India and it fears Russia and 
it is determined to keep one hand on the pistol in its 
pocket just in case Indians cannot easily trust British 
intentions.” 

If really Premier Attlee had to transfer power to India, if 
honestly he had been anxious to free India from the shackles 
of British imperialism, how epoch-making an event it would 
have been in the history of the British rule in India. No 
doubt we wonder if ever a mere declaration could change 
the title of the British King who is at present designated 
the Emperor of India, while all coins of the realm bear 
abbreviated Latin words ‘‘ /nd Imp ” (India imp erator or 
Emperor of India). 

The announcement in the Parliament was made on 
March 15. Maulana Azad in his speech the very next day said : 

“ If we succeed in our talks with the Cabinet Mission, a 
new chapter in India’s history begins. If we fail in our 
negotiations, the Congress will give the call for a final strug^ 
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gk for our independence.” 

It seems that Maulana Arad was not very sure that power 
would be transferred to India. He had for so long been 
dealing with the British bureaucracy ; he knew the British 
representatives would not isrnore the League demand how- 
soever unreasonable, unoatriotic and undesirable it might be. 

In case of the complete break«down of the negotiations^ 
w’hat was the next step the country would take ? — the 
Maulana suggests in his above statement. 

In the same spirit spoke Pandit Nehru : “ If the people of 
India are suddenly confronted bv the prospect of no inde- 
pendence coming by agreement, there will inevitably be an 
enormous upheaval in India.” It is not a question of our 
desiring it, but the conciitions are such,” he added. 

if steps are not now taken, ” said Mr- Fenner Brockway, 
the former Political Secretary of the Independent Labour 
Party, “ to give India its indep 2 ndence» there is not the least 
doubt that from one end of India to the other there would 
be active resistance which would require a British army of 
occupation in India mucn larger chan the present one and 
which in international affairs would be the breeding ground 
for propaganda wbicn Russia could extend.” 

The Lett Wing of the Congress was never satisfied with 
the negotiations and the Britfsn plan. They doubted the 
British intentions and are still dissatisfied with the proposals 
thougn the Congress has accepted the long-term plan. 
Jaiprakash Narain warned the Congress and tne people on 
May 30 by saying : 

“On the one hand the Mission is carrying on negotiations 
to concede independence to Indians while on the other it is 
making gigantic preparations for colossal repression and 
suppression of popular movements*” 

Mr. Fenner Brockway was perhaps the first man to break 
news that the British authorities in India were taking steps to 
suppress the Indian National Congress and other nationalist 
movements, should the negotiations break down. 

“ 1 received the information,” he said, “ from one who 
has a record service tu n^>ne in the Congress struggle in 
India.” 

Then there were so many news received through different 
sources which confirmed Mr. Brock way’s statement* 
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The Star of India said on May 6 that a very reliable 
source disclosed to a reporter of the paper that to maintain 
law and order in Calcutta during an eraeti’ency that might 
arise in the event of a break-down of the Irdo-British nego- 
tiations, as may as ten thousand Gurkha soldiers had been 
brought *o the citv* 

The paper added that Gurkha soldiers were seen marching 
in some parrs cf south Calcutta and Chcwringnee area and 
that seemed to further the belief cf the people that toe city 
W'as preprtrins to meet an emergency. 

An A.PJ. message revealed on May S : “It is reliably 
understood that the Delhi province police will very soon be 
equipped with modern weapors, including machine-guns 
and arnacured cars. Training in these weapons is expected 
to be^in shortly at Kingswray? w’hich is repcrted to have 
been selected as the most suitable site for tne purpose. 

“ It is also iemnt that the army authorities have agreed to 
provide instructors for training purposes. 

“ The rolice force wih. short. y be strengthened by recruit- 
ing selected ex-servicemen. Increase cf pay to police constables 
is already reported to have been announced- 

“ Tnese measures are being taken, it is stated, for modern- 
ising the police force and to cope with any possible 
political upheavals in the countryd’ 

The next day, May 9, a representative cf the Tribune re- 
ported from Karachi : Authoritative details are available 

regarding the District Magistrates’ Conference held last week. 
The official copy of the agenda secured discloses that it was 
considered what measures should be necessary to be taken 
against the revival cf the 1942 movement, in case there is a 
political deadlock and disagreement betw'een two major poli- 
tical parties, on account of the failure of the political talks 
at Simla and Delhi, It was generally agreed that in Sind, 
the revival of the movement w^ould be confined to towns 
only, so that it would be easy for the Government to control 
the movement. The District Magistrates are, how’ever, ad- 
vised to take precautionary measures to meet any situation 
that may arise as a result of the break-down of the Simla 
negotiations.” 

Warning the people against possible collaboration between 
Indian and British capitalists, Jaiprakash Narain said that 
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while purporting to leave by the front vah. «■!,« r • • l . 

tamed except with the help of the British bayonet. 

Referring to the kashmir incident, he added thar K u 4 

™l™ Ttf't” '“H '’»<< 't' -PpS S ,L BrttiSh 

• ^he State Government s behaviour with Pan kt u 
could not be otherwise explained. 

jaiprakasn Narain also issued a statemf*nr io 0 ^ 1 ? l 

witK Mr,. Arrrna A,.( All, Ach/u! SSh."r, ,"3 “^' r”" 

Sri Sr ““rS'l" 'PpStirS' 

conTRoC Sp'in" o'f'prSvtcr.' ,“’rSCT'‘- ■*>» 
powers and functions of the Cenfrr,! n the scope, 

Petuace vested Bri;^rh^nt:re:ts 

Coming events cast their shadows before ” said t, 

Narain m tne course of a speech at Debra Dun 
happenings in the native States for w£h rhT 
Etepartment of the Government of ^ the Political 

sure pointer a, to what is to comfin cf : ^ 

;3«ni3" = ■’'S “Srtr” 

r^ign. they will raSer ^rder fo^a^rSts of'^heT"'" 

i^oZl "depenSe'^S o°u” 

freedom Ts 2 e^ens^e and hunger for national 

participate in the finfl stluS” 

MahatmT"4Shrs2?n.vio72c?h11Sd^^^^^ 

SrcM could fishr lanan orrri r *?.’ when the Con- 

f» . .brio, of .„rl„r.,l G.v.'r:„r3hTS rStS 
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the British in the same way for complete independence.” 

He criticised Mr. Jinnah’s obstructive role knowing fully 
well that freedom of India meant freedom of not one com- 
munity or sect. He accused Mr. Jinnah of complicity with the 
British reactionary political party. He was sceptical as to the 
bona fides of the British Government and did not approve 
of the way in which the Congress leaders conducted 
negotiations. 

A resolution of the Working Committee of the Forward 
Bloc says : “ The country is todav more powerful than ever 

and international situation demands that we should not agree 
to anything which is not based entirely on the Quitdndia 
demand of the Congress according to which all power must 
vest in the workers in helds and factories.” 

‘ i'he Congress and the nation,” the resolution added, 
must be saved from the deata clutches of constitutionalism 
and reformism leading to the abandonment of the revolution 
struggling against imperialism. The plea put forward for the 
acceptance or partial acceptance of the proposals in the 
present conditions of supposed national weakness betrays a 
•defeatist mentality. In fact the country is more powerful 
today than ever before.” 

The resolution demanded : 

“ il) Tne immeciate declaration of Indian independence. 

(2) Complete sovereignty of the constituent assemoly. 

(3) Immediate withdrawal cf ail British troops. 

(i-) Establishment of provisional national Government to 
whom all power must be immediately transferred. 

•5) Election of the constituent assembly on the basis of 
universal adult franchise and joint electorate. 

(6) No grouping of provinces and no communal repre- 
sentation whatsoever. 

“ It should be the duty and privilege of the constituent 
assembly itself to satisfy the minorities and safeguard their 
interests, political, economic, cultural, linguistic and others. 
There should be no imposition as in the case at present from 
imperial representatives. It is none of the business of our 
foreign rulers to interfere in the internal affairs of a country 
going to be free, as such interference helps to keep the 
country divided in the interests of imperialism*” 

“As long as these demands and conditions are not fulfilled,” 
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the rcfOiUtion concluded, “ it h the task of the Compress and 
all revolutionaries cf the land to reject the proposals and 
prepare tne country for final battle to wrest power from 
unwilling hands/’ 

It is no doubt interesting that whereas the Leftists con- 
demned the plan, Gandhiji called it the best document British 
could produce. He assured India that the British Cabinet 
plan tor bringing India to independence was “ the best docu- 
ment the Erifiah Government cou'd have produced in the 
circumstances ” and advised the people to accept its terms 
without perturbation. 

“ K!y ccmplimenr, ho^^ever/’ said Gandhiji, “does not 
mean mat what is best from the Fritish standpoint is also best 
or even good from the Indian. Their best may possibly be 
harmful* meaning will, I hope, be clear from what 

follows. The authors of the document have endeavoured to 
say fully w^hat the%^ mean. They have gathered f;om their 
talks the minimum they thought w’ould bring parties together 
for framing India's charter of freedom. Their one purpose 
is to end British rule as early as possible.*’ 

Referring to the liberty of individual units the Mahatma 
said * “Are the Sikhs, for whom the Punjab is the only home 
in India, to consider themselves against their will as part of 
the section which takes in Sind, Baluchistan and the Frontier 
Province ? Or is the Frontier Province also against its will 
to belong ro the Punjab called “ B” in the statement or Assam 
to “ C ” although it is a predominantly non-Muslim province ? 
In rr,y opinion the voluntary character of the statement 
demands that the liberty of individual unit should be unim- 
paired. Any member of the sections is free to join it. The free- 
dom to opt out is an additional safeguard. It can never be a sub- 
stitute for the freedom retained in paragraph 5 which reads : 

“ ' Provinces should be free to form groups with executives 
and legislatures and each group could determine the provincial 
subjects to be taken in common.’ 

“ it is clear that this f leedom was not taken away by the 
authors by section 19 which proposes {does not order) what 
should be done* it presupposes that the chairman of the 
constituent assembly at its first meeting will ask the delegates 
of the provinces whether they would accept the group 
principle and if they do whether they will accept the assign- 
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ment given to their provinces. This freedom is inherent in 
every province and that given by paragraph 5 will remain 
intact. 

“ There appears to me no other w'ay of avoiding the 
apparent conSirt betw^een toe two paragraphs as also the 
change of compulsion w hicn would immediately alter the 
noble character of the document. 

“ I would, therefore, ask a!! those w^ho are perturbed by 
the group proposals and the arbitrary assignment that if my 
interpretation is valid cnere is not the slightest cause for 
perturbation,’’ 

But is Gandhiji’s interpretation tb.e same as the official 
interpretation ? No. The British Ministers clearly announced 
that their interpretation ivas different from the popular one* 
According to them the provinces will not have the rignt to 
drop out of the groups. What tney will have the right to do is 
to ask for a revision of the constitution at the end of ten years* 

“ During the long course of the history of British rule in 
India,” Gandhiji savs, cne official interpretation has held 
sway, and it has been enforcer. I have not hesitated 
before now to say that the office of the law-giver, judge and 
executioner is combined in one person in India* Is not the 
State document a departure from the imperialistic tradition ? 

I have answered ‘ yes \ 

But still he adds chat if the official interpretation prevails, 
it wull be a bad omen. 

Be that as it mav, let us glance over the shortcomings 
Gandhiji points out : 

The Delegation, after a brief spell in Simla, returned to 
Delhi on the Htn May and issued their statement. One 
would have thought that tikcy would have formed the Central 
Government before issuing the statement. But they issued 
the sta-ement first and then set about the search for the 
formation of the interim Government. It is taking a long 
time coming, whilst the millions are starving for want of 
food and clothing. This is defect No. 1. 

“ Question of paramounrcy is unsolved. It is not enough 
to say that paramountcy will end witn the end of British rule 
in India* If it persists without check during the interim 
period, it will leave behind a difficult legacy for the Govern^ 
ment- If it cannot be ended with the establishment^ of the 
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Interim Government, it should be exercised in co-operation 
with it and purely for the benefit of the people of the States- 
It is the people who want and are fighting for independence, 
not the Princes who are sustained by alien power even when 
they claim not to be its creation for the suppression of the 
li^rties of the people. The Princes, if they are true to their 
professions, s iould welcome this popular use of paramountcy 
so as to accommodate themselves to the sovereignty of the 
people envisaged under the new scheme. This is defect No, 2* 
Troops, it IS declared, are to remain during the interim 
period for the preservation of internal peace and protection 
against internal ageression If they are kept for such use 
during tne period of grace their presence will act as a damper 
on the constituent assembly and is more likely than not to be 
wanted even at the establishment of independence so called. 
A nation that desires alien troops for its safety, internal or 
external, or has them imposed upon it, can never be described 
as independent in any sense of tne term. 

** It is in effect nation unfit for self-government. The acid 
test is that it snould be able to stand alone, erect and unbend- 
ing. During the interim period we must learn to hop 
unaided, if we are to walk when we are free. We must cease 
from now to be so ?poonfed.’’ 

Speaking on the question of paramountcy in a press 
conference at New Delhi, Pandit Nehru, President of the All- 
India States Peoples’ Conference, expressed the Congress view- 
point that in the Indian Federation the States’ units would 
have the same status as any other unit. The question of 
paramountcy might arise during the interim period, which he 
hoped would not be long, say a year. British power should 
quit completely from ail parts of India, including the States, 
^me kind of machinery as a connecting link with the States 
could be easily devised for the interim period. It would be 
desirable to have the peop e and the rulers represented on 
that machinery. 

Asked what they should do if any State refused to enter 
the Indian Union, Pandit Nehru said, “To begin with I would 
ignore their refusal. Obviously it is very difficult to conceive 
of any State in the heart of India saying, ‘we are independent 
and do not want to have anything to do with the rest of 
India.*! But I should not like to force it to enter the Union ; 
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I should like circumstances to force it.” 

The idea of a Federal Union,” added Pandit Nehru, 
had the support of the Indian National Congress, the Statet 
Peoples’ Conference and the Ruling Princes. 

“All these questions would be con‘<idered by the constb 
tuent assembly. That assembly could only consider them* 
properly if the people of the States were represented directly 
and not bv the nominees of the rulers ” 

“ It is obvious,” continued Pandit Nehru, “ that the States’ 
problem like other problems have to be viewed in an entirely 
different context on the basis of independent India, It is 
this independence that comes first and colours everything 
else. Nevertheless, it is true that one cannot isolate one 
problem from another and each one of them is interlinked. 
The independence we seek is not confined to a particular part 
or group and inevitably it is based on a democratic machinery 
of the State. 

“ That democratic machinery must exist not only at the 
top, but also in the constituent units including such States 
as are big enough to function as constituent units. The- 
smaller States will also necessarily have to be democratised, 
though they will have to be absorbed in large units. 

“ It is clear that any constituent assembly, w»hich frames ' 
the constitution of India cannot ignore the States. It is 
equally clear that only a democratic representation of States 
can fit in with the character of such an assembly. It should 
be remembered, however, that representation in such an 
assembly is a privilege which can be exercised only by those 
who accept its fundamentals and are prepared for a democra- 
tic form of government.” 

“ As regards the rulers,” Pandit Nehru went on, “ we 
want to avoid conflict where we can do so. The rulers of 
the big States can continue to be constitutional heads of the 
States but the question will ultimately have to be decided 
by their own people. The rulers of the small States which 
are absorbed cannot function at all. We are prepared to 
pension them off.” 

Pandit Nehru concluded that he, made this suggestion 
not because there was any equity involved in the matter but 
because they wanted to get on without conflict in petty ^ 
matters. 
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It is. however, clear that the Congress was not keen to 
ckal with the States in a manner which might be called 
strict or stiif attitude. It was rather prepared to solve the 
qutmon as smoothly as possible. But obviously it could not 
oe tolerated to have democracy in one part and autocracy in 
the other, and if this question remained unsolved for the 
interim period, it would have left behind a difficult legacy 
for the Government Gandhiji’s demand, therefore, to 
solve paramounrcy question was genuine and unavoidable. 

Then there wms the question of the withdrawal of troops. 
This demand was’also stressed uoon by Mr B. Edwards, Chait' 
man of tre Independent Lr.bour Party, in his six-point 
memorandum drawm up for toe constitutional settlement 
in India. The signed memorandum was published in the 
Party’s organ New Leader under big front-page headline 
‘‘Britain has nor ofi^ered freedom to India 'h 

If the British Government really means business,’^ 
Mr. Edwards wrote “‘it should (I' make an immediate decla- 
ration for Indian independence ; (2) commence naw the 
effective withdrawal of the British army of occupation ; 
(3) recall the Viceroy within the next six months ; (4) hand 
over to the Indian Congress Party full power to elect the 
transitional Goiernment and organise free elections ; >5) wine 
out the legal status of the semiTeudallndian States ; and 
<6) uproot the British vested interests by the immediate 
transfer of British holdings to the India State as part pay- 
ment of this country’s debt to India of £ 1,000 million. 

Mr. Edwards further added : “ By so doing Britain’s Labour 
Government will be showing to India and the world the 
determination of the British people to wipe out misrule by 
complete and sincere association with India’s aspirations for 
independence and freedom.” 

Among the defects of the Government White Paper. Mr 
Edwards eluded: “The Viceroy’s undemocratic and overl 
riding powers, the indefinite retention in India of the British 
arrned forces and vested interests in finance and industry 
and the continuation of the sembfedual States of the Princes 
in a privileged position which is incompatible with democra- 
tic principles.” 

But the Delegation dismissed the question, as stated in the 
.previous chapter, in a few words saying that during the 
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interim period the British Parliament had the ultimate 
responsibility for the security of India and it was necessary, 
therefore, that British troops should remain. 

The parity question was perhaps the most important of 
all. If Congress leaders were not prepared t j swallow parity 
formula at the first Simla Conference how could they 
swallow it now ? The revulsion of nationalist public feeling 
against it was so strong that its author \lr. Bhulabnai Desai 
was completely discredited and disowned. It, indeed, marked 
the cuLnioation of tne appeasement policy carried on 
vigorously by Mr. Rajagopaiachari and nationalist public 
opinion punished the bungling appeasemenr-wala by relegat-' 
ing him to the limbo ot oolivicn. 1 he Congress rightly refus" 
ed to entertain the communal parity idea when it was put 
officially in the forefront at Simla for tne first time and 
equally rightly had it declined to entertain it now. 

Mr. jinnah was too obstinate to budge an inch from the 
parity formula but as Pandit Nehru observes, even if it is 
conceded that the Muslims constitute a separate nation and 
that there are two, tnree, four and more nations in India, 
the problem is how the3e different “ nations ” are to get along 
together* To repeat in season and out of season that the 
Muslims are a separate nation in this country does not solve 
the problem and the modern tendency is for the idea of a 
nation not to be confused with the idea of a State. Look, 
for instance, at the Soviet Union whose solution of the 
problem of nationalities is sometimes cited as a model. The 
Soviet Union is not a national State, it is a multi-national 
Union. Even assuming that Mr. ]innah is correct, which, 
of course, he is not, it does not follow necessarily that a 
separate Muslim nation must have a separate national State* 
This confusion may give rise to all manner of complexities 
which the Muslim League’s leadership completely ignores. 

The Muslim League leadership is addicted to the habit of 
calling the Congress a purely Hindu body. It has rather 
gone so far as to say that Muslim rights are not safe in the 
hands of the Congress. And this is the basis of their parity 
formula and the noTaithun-the-Congress declaration. While 
clearing the position my friend S- Darbara Singh, a professor 
of the Khalsa College, Amritsar, surveys the activities of the 
Indian National Congress in the following paragraphs : 
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“ The Congress took its birth in the year 1885. It has 
been espousing the cause of the whole country, Hindus, 
Muslims and all, of individuals and groups whose rights were 
trampled upon and who were repressed. It took up the 
popular cause in the days of Bengal partition agitations, 
Bengal Famine, Punjab Wrong and Frontier Repressions. It 
took up the cause of Mohammedans in the Khilafat days 
and Sikhs in Gurdwara movement. It took uo the cause of 
Bhagat Singh, Sardul Singh Caveeshar, Jaiprakash Narain, 
a host of security prisoners and detenus, Ashti and Chimur 
prisoners, conspiracy case prisoners and I.N.A. heroes of all 
religions, it has done singular service to the people of the 
country for the last sixty years and the fact that the country 
is so near her destination is solely due to its strenuous ettorts. 
During its life of sixty years, to guide it there have been 
Hindus, Mohammedans, Parsees and Christians. On irs 
execud^^es there have been men of all creeds, Hindus, Moham- 
medans, Parsees and Sikhs and women even. On its rolls 
of membership there have been men and women of all pro- 
vinces and States and all creeds To enjoy the fruit of its 
efforts men and women of all places have come forward. 
And when freedom comes all people of the country will 
enjoy it equally. 

“ To support further that the Congress has represented 
the entire nation one has to recall the resolution of funda- 
mental right«5, giving equal citizenship rights to all, the 
election manifesto of i945, seeking early liberation of the 
country from foreign yoke, etc. The Congress has striven 
during its tenure of office and even otherwise, in the 
Legislatures, to get laws passed for the benefit of the poor 
and labouring classes and the under-dogs and the oppressed. 

“ It is true that recently a large number of Muslims, on 
account of the strenuous efforts of the Muslim League and 
the pacifying and conciliatory policy of the Congress, and 
good many Sikhs, on account of the efforts of the Akali 
party, have withdrawn from the Congress yet this is for no 
fault of the Congress or the Hindus. The Congress is as 
^c^re and nationalistic in outlook as before. The unedu- 
cated have been apj^aled to in the name of religion and 
the educated have been made to count chicken before they 
are hatched. The cry of * Islam in danger ’ has been very 
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powerful. But the international forces are compelling 
the country to ignore the appeal of religion and the day 
is not far off when religion will have nothing to do with 
politics. The efforts of the communal leaders will come to 
nought and India will march ahead from strength to 
strength.’' 

Speaking as to how^ the Congress proposed to allay the 
Muslim fears the Mauiana said : 

“ The position to *.vhich i have now brought the Con- 
gress oug It to meet all legitimate Muslim fears. I believe 
that the Congress formula is free from the defects inherent 
in the League dema*^d for Pakistan. Under the Congress 
formula, Muslims will not be the aliens in the Muslim 
minority provinces w; icn tney will be under tne Pakistan 
scheme. Under the Congress formula, again, the Muslim- 
fear of Hindu domination is removed by the tact that the 
centre will have a minimum list of subjects under its control. 

Regarding the two-nation treory and Pakistan, he 
declared that the Muslims in the Hindustan state would 
awaken overnight and discover that they had become aliens 
and foreigners backward industrially, educationally and 
ecoromicaily. They would be left to the mercies of what it 
would become an unadulterated Hindu Raj. On the other 
hand the position of Muslims in Pakistan would be vulne- 
rable and weak for nowhere in Pakistan would their majority 
be comparable to the Hindu majority in Hindustan state 

in fact their majority will be so slight,” he added, that 
it will be office by the economical, educational and political 
lead enjoyed by non- Muslims in these areas. Even if this 
were not so and Pakistan were overwhelmingly Muslim in 
population it still could hardly solve the problem of Muslims 
in Hindustan. Two states confronting one another offer no 
solution of the problem of one another’s minorities but only 
lead to retribution and reprisals by introducing a system of 
mutual hostages. The scheme of Pakistan, therefore, solves 
no problem for the Muslims. It cannot safeguard their 
rights where they are in a minority nor as citizens of Pakistan 
secure them a position in Indian or world affairs which they 
would enjoy as citizens of a major state like the Indian 
Union.’’ 

The Congress stood for a united India while the Muslim 
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League’^ tiltimate object was the divided India, The net 
result of the parlevs, therefore, had been that the parties had 
iK)t been able to agree on the final problems of the composition 
of the new Government. 

In the formation of a provisional or other Government 
the Congress could never give up its national character, or 
accept an artihcial unjust parity, or agree to the veto of a 
communal grouo- The purpose of making the transition of 
power from British to Indian hands as smooth as possible 
would be frustrated if the interim national Government is 
composed on the basis 50-50 either as between the Congress 
and the Muslim League or as between Hindus and Muslims. 
For the lepnsentatives of the League, who will get inflated 
importance under the piricy formula, will be in a position 
to create a deadlock whenever the national Government 
thinls of taking momentous decisions. Moreover such a 
Government will lack harmony and coherence that are 
essential for the smooth running of the administrative 
machinery. If all elements in India’s political life are reflected 
according to their importance and numerical strength, in 
the personnel of the interim Government, no single party 
will be able to occupy a dominant position and hold up 
India’s future progress ; and the harmonious working of the 
Government will be ensured. The parity formula is wrong 
in its conception and design. Its implications are harmful 
and dangerous. 

The Congress, therefore, was prone not to accept the 
proposals unless those were modified according to their wishes. 
They were determined to fight the parity tooth and nail. 
Hence the negotiations ended in smoke. Mahatma Gandhi 
lost all hope of a modification by the Government in the 
light of the objections raised by the Congress. In the prayer 
meeting on 14th June he said : 

‘‘ The child (the Cabinet plan) is dying. All last-minute 
medicines are, of course, being administered. What is the 
pmition of the mother then ? Do you expect her to throttle 
its throat J * 

But only two days later the Delegation issued the follow- 
ing statement inviting fourteen persons to form the interim 
Government : 

“ His Excellency the Viceroy, in consultation with the 
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members of the Cabinet Mission* has, for some time, been 
explorins? the possibilities of forminj? a coalition Government 
drawn from the two major parties and certain of the 
minorities* The discussions have revealed the difficulties, 
which exist for the two major parties in arriving at an 
agreed basis for the formation of such a Government. 

The Viceroy and the Cabinet Mission appreciate these 
difficulties and the etforts which the two parties have made 
to meet them. They consider, however, that no useful 
purpose can be served by further prolonging these discussions* 
It is indeed urgently necessarv that a strong and representative 
interim Government should be set up to conduct the very 
heavy and important business that has to be carried through. 

“ The Vicero; has, therefore, issued invitations to the 
fourteen persons mentioned below to serve as members of 
the inrerim Government on the basis chat the constitution- 
making will proceed in accordance with the statement of 
May 26. 

“ (0 Sardar Baldev Singh, (2) Sir N. P. Engineer, (3) Mr. 
Jagjivan Ram (of Bihar), (4) Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, (5) Mr. 
M. A. Jinnah, 16 * Nawabcada Liaqat Ali Khan, i7) Mr. 
Harekrisnna Mehtab, (S) Dr. John Matthai, { 9 } Nawab 
Mohammed Ismail Khan, (10) Sir Nazim-ud'Din, til) Sardar 
Abdur Rab Nishtar, (12.» Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, (1;) Babu 
Rajendra Prasad and (H) Sardar Vallabhbhai PateL 

if any of those invited is unable, for personal reasons, 
to accept, the Viceroy will, after consultation, invite some 
other person in his place. The Viceroy will arrange the 
distribution of portfolios in consultation with the leaders of 
the two major parties. This composition of the interim 
Government is in no way to be taken as a precedent for the 
solution of any other communal question. It is an expedient 
put forward to solve the present difficulty only, and to obtain 
the best available coalition Government. 

“ The Viceroy and the Cabinet Mission believe that Indians 
of all communities desire to arrive at a speedy settlement of 
this matter so that the process of constitution-making can go 
forward and that the Government of India may be carried 
on as efficiently as possible in the meantime. 

“ They therefore hope that all parties, especially the two 
major parties, will accept this proposal, so as to overcome the 
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present obstacles and will co-operate for the successful 
carrying on of the interim Government. Should this 
proposal be accepted, the Viceroy will aim at inaugurating 
the new Government about June 26. 

“ In the event of the two major parties, or either of them, 
proving unwilling to join in the setting up of a coalition 
Government on the above lines, it is the intention of the 
Viceroy to proceed with the formation of an interim Govern- 
ment, which will be as representative as possible of those 
willing to accept the statement of May 16. 

“ The Viceroy is also directing the Governors of the 
provinces to summon the Provincial Legislative Assemblies 
forthwith, to proceed with the elections necessary for the 
setting up of the constitution-making machinery, as put 
forward in the statement of May 16.” 

The Congress had given a list of fifteen names, out of which 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Dr. Zakir Hussain and Rajkumari 
Amrit Kauris names were omitted. Gandhiji felt the 
exclusion of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose from the Congress list 
and the inclusion of Mr. Harekrishna Mehtab, without consult- 
ing him (Gandhiji) or Maulana Azad. It was felt that Lord 
Waveli had thereby indicated the way he would act — arbi- 
trarily — and not as a constitutional head. Deep resentment 
had been caused by this action and Gandhiji took this to 
heart. He demanded a guarantee of constitutional conduct 
and respect for conventions. He considered Lord WaveU’s 
act as an inauspicious start and an affront to the great 
national organisation that its own recommendation for the 
quota allotted to it had been ignored while the Muslim 
League nominees remained in tact ; even Nishtar, who had 
been defeated at the polls. 

Gandhiji wanted the right of nomination of the Congress, 
quota to the Congress and not to Lord Waveli. 

Gandhiji thought that representatives of the minorities, 
excluding those of the Muslim League, should have been 
nominated on the advice of the Congress. 

He also wanted that the nomination of Sir N. P. 
Engineer must be cancelled and that Dr. Zakir Hussain's 
Amrit Kauris names must be restored as, he 
thought, a nationalist. Muslim and a woman representative 
must be there in a representative Government. 
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The arbirrar? exclusion of the onlv nationalist Muslim 
nominee of the Congress from the interim Government was 
amove that ciuld not be taken lightly bv the forces of 
Indian nationalism. Its implications were almost disastrous 
to them. As a result of this biased viceregal action, the 
League was artiticiallv raised to the position of the sole 
representative of the Muslim community and the Congress 
was unnaturally reduced to the position of a Hindu body. 

It was not only from the party point of view that the 
Wavellian dispensation is injurious to the Congress. The 
conversion of the Congress into a purely Hindu body — at 
which it aimed — would incalculably weaken the democratic 
movement and hurt the country. Again, the clothing of the 
Kluslim League with the authority to speak and act exclusively 
on behalf of all the nine crores of Indian Mussulmans 
would immeasurably strengthen Muslim fascism which, if 
perpetuated, might swallow up emaciated Indian Muslim 
democracy and press the wedge driven into our united front 
so hard that it might be rent asunder. 

According to a United Press report from New Delhi issued 
on June 21, Mr. Zahiruddin, President, All-India Momin 
Conference, said : 

“ In case the Congress accepts Mr, Jinnah’s demand of not 
including any nationalist Muslim in the new interim Govern- 
ment the Congress will not only lay itself open to the 
charge of betraying the nationalist Muslims but also dealing 
a severe blow at its own great past and future.” 

Mr* Zahiruddin further added that Mr. Jinnah’s claim of 
speaking on behalf of the Muslims of India was ridiculous. 
Even the recent provincial elections did not prove this claim 
of Mr. Jinnah. According to the record maintained by the 
Government the nationalist Muslims secured 35 per cent of 
the total Muslim votes. 

The Congress Working Committee ultimately rejected the 
Cabinet Mission's and Viceroy’s proposal for interm Govern- 
ment, contained in their statement of June 16. 

A letter conveying the Working Committee’s decision 
was despatched to the Viceroy on June 24. 

More detailed criticism of the proposal was sent in a 
second letter, dated June 25. (See Appendix D^IL) In that 
1500-word letter the Congress President comprehensively 
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dealt with the reasons for the Congress rejecting the interim 
Government proposal made by the Viceroy and the Cabinet 
Mission in their statement of June 16, 

The letter at length referred to the assurances given by the 
Viceroy to Mr. Jinnah and said : “ We have stated our 
objections to vour proposals of June 16 as well as to your 
answers to the questions framed by Mr. Jinnah. These 
defects sre grave and would render the working of the 
provisional Government difficult and deadlocks are a certainty- 
In the circumstances, your proposal cannot fulfil the imme- 
diate requirements of the situation or further the cause we 
hold dear.’' 

As for the proposals for the long-term settlement there was 
every expectation of its being rejected by the Congress if the 
Congress demand contained in the Congress President’s letter 
to the Viceroy sent on June 14 was not accepted. That 
demand was that European members of the Bengal and 
Assam Legislative Assemblies should not participate in the 
elections to the constituent assembly either by voting or by 
standing as candidates. 

Perhaps the same day or a day after Gandhiji reiterated the 
same demand at a prayer meeting. The constituent assembly, 
he said, had to be formed by the elected members of the 
provincial legislatures. The 1935 Government of India Act 
had given a number of seats in these legislatures to Europeans. 
For instance, in Bengal there was a solid block of twenty-five 
Europeans. In Assam there were nine. Quite a number of 
them were multi'millionaires or their representatives. They 
were foreigners, members of the ruling race. They could 
have no place in the constituent assembly as candidates, nor 
could they as voters return members. 

The Cabinet plan had said clearly, he added, that Indians 
were to form India’s constitution. Lawyer friends had told 
him that if the matter were taken to a law court the verdict 
would surely go against the Europeans. But from the papers he 
had gathered that they did intend to exercise the right which 
they thought they had. Till now they had used their vote 
to uphold the British power and acted as a wedge between the 
Hindus and the Mussulmans. He appealed to them, apart 
from the question of legalities, to abstain from interference. 

This difficult problem was very easily solved within a day 
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or two when on June 15 the Bengal Europeans decided not 
to seek representation in the proposed constituent assembly 
and agreed that the Indians should decide the future consti- 
tution of India. The European party in the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly announced that they would not 
nominate any one for election to the constituent assembly 
and w’ouid not vote for a European to sit in the constituent 
assembly. They w’ould agree to use their votes in accordance 
with any agreement reached between the fw'o parties. 

Tne abov^e decision was reiterated in the statement made 
as recently as July 5 by the European party in the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly. The statement says : “As the two 
major Indian political parties have come to no agreement on 
the exercise by the European party in the Bengal Assembly 
of their votes in the torrhcoming elections tor the consti' 
tuent assembly, and as, on the contrary, tne exercise of their 
franchise seems likely to be a continuing source of discord, 
the European party in the Bengal Assembly* in accordance 
with their previously expressed policy and sincerely h oping 
that their decision will contribute to tne successful working 
of the constitution-making machinery by ail Indian political 
parties, have decided to abstain from vo ing in the forth- 
coming elections to the constituent assembly.*’ 

The other main obstacle in the way of the acceptance of 
the long-term plan was the grouping system vide clause 
15» sub’clauce *> of the Cabinet Mission’s statement of May 16. 
But this obstacle was removed by tne Congress interpretation 
of this clause, viz,, rhat provinces are free at the initial stage 
to decide to join or remain outside the groups. The Congress 
informed the Government that tne Congress interpretation 
had been supported by eminent jurists and the Congress had, 
therefore, proposed to adhere to rhat interpretation. On 
June 25 the Congress President, Maulana Abul Kalam* Acad, 
told pressmen mat the Congress had rejected the Cabinet 
Mission’s interim plan and had accepted the long-term 
proposals. 

On June 26 the Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy in a 
statement regretted that it had not so far proved possible to 
form an interim coalition Government but they were 
determined that the efforts should be renewed in terms of 
paragraph 8 of their statement of June 16. 
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As the Government of India muse be carried on» conti- 
nued cne starenient, until a new interim Government could 
by formed, it was the intention of the Viceroy to set up a 
temporary caretaker Government of officials. 

The composition of trie caretaker Government, consisting 
of officials, had been announced on June 29. 

Tne foUowins: constituted the Executive Council r 
Sir Claude Auchinleck. 

Sir George Spence. 

Sir Eric Coates 

Sir Robert Hutchings. 

Sir Eric Conran-Smith. 

Sir Gurunath BeA’oor. 

Sir Akbar Hydari, 

Mr. A. A. Waugh. 

The portfolios had been distributed by His Excellency the 
Governor-General as follows : 

Sir Claude Auchinleck — War. 

Sir Gurunath Bewoor — Commerce and Commonwealth 
Relations. 

S r Eric Coates — Finance 

Sir Eric Conran-Smith — War Transport, Railways, Post 
and Air. 

Sir Robert Hutchings — Food and Agriculture. 

Sir Akbar Hydari — Labour, Works, Mines and Powers, 
Inform ation and Arcs and Health. 

Sir George Spence — Law and Education. 

Mr. A. A. Waugh — Home Industries and Supplies. 

Just the next day when the Congress accepted thelong'term 
plan, Mauiana Azad issued a statement which reviewed the 
three-month negotiations. Why tne Congress rejected the 
interim Government plan and what led the Congress to accept 
the long-term plan — both the questions have been briefly 
dealt with. To avoid further discussion on the matter it 
would be wise to record below the complete i 000- word 
statement : 

** In our prolonged negotiations with the Cabinet Delega- 
tion and the Viceroy my colleagues and I have throughout 
been guided by one governing principle It was the achieve^ 
ment of Indian independence and the solution of all 
outstanding problems by methods of peaceful negotiations* 
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Such methods have both their advantages and their limita^ 
tions. Independence achieved through violence and conflict 
may be more spectacular but it entails endless suffering and 
bloodshed and leaves behind a heritage of bitterness and 
hatred. Peaceful methods leave no bitter trail but neither 
are the results so spectacular as m a violent revolution. The 
present negotiations have, therefore, to be judged from this 
standard. Keeping in mind the method chosen and the 
peculiar nature of our problems, dispassionate observers will 
be forced to admit tnac though all our hopes have not been 
fuHlleJ, the results mark a decisive step forward towards the 
attainrr.ent of our goal. After a searching discussion and 
anaivsis, this is the conclusion reached by the Congress 
Working Committee, and they have accordingly accepted the 
long-term proposals. 

“ As I have explained in my statement of the 14th Aprilr 
1946, the Congress scheme for the solution of India’s political 
and constitutional problem rested upon? the following 
fundamental bases : 

“ The Congress held that in the peculiar circumstances of 
India a limited but organic and powerful centre condned to* 
certain basic subjects was inevitable, A unitary Government 
could no more meet the requirements of the case than a 
division of India into several independent states. A second 
fundamental principle was the recognition of the complete 
autonomy of coe provinces with ail residuary powers vested 
in them. The Congress held chat the provinces would 
administer all excepting ere basic central subjects. From the 
nature of the case, it would be open to tne provinces to 
delegate to the centre such other subjects as they choose. It 
is an open secret that the Cabinet Mission’s long-term 
proposals are framed according to the principles laid down in 
the Congress scheme- 

‘‘A question about the implication of provincial autonomy 
was raised during the recent Simla Conference. It was asked 
that if the provinces were fully autonomous, did not two or 
more of them have the right, if they choose, of setting up- 
inter- provincial machinery for administering such subjects as 
they allocated to it I The declared views of the Congress on 
the question of provir.cial autonomy did not permit a denial 
of the force in the contention. My correspondence during. 
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the Simla Conference has already been released and it has 
given to the public a clear exposition of the Congress views 
on the question. 

The only novel feature in the Cabinet Mission’s scheme 
is the idea of grouping the provinces into three different 
sections. As soon as the constituent assembly meets* it will, 
accoding to the proposals of the Cabinet Mission, divide 
ifself into three committees. Each committee will be composed 
of members from orovinces in the appropriate section and 
will together decide whether to form a group or not. Section 
15 of the Cabinet proposals has clearly recognised the rights 
of provinces to form groups or not. The Cabinet Mission 
intend that the provinces should exercise this right at a 
particular stage. The Congress Working Committee holds 
that whatever the intention of the Cabinet Mission, the 
statement of i6ch May does not bear such an interpretation. 
Thev hold that the provinces are fully autonomous and have 
the right to decide the question at any stage they like. Section 
15 and the general spirit of the proposals support the Congress 
interpretarion. The provinces have the right to decide either 
at the very beginning, before the group constitution has 
oeen framed at all, or at the end, after they have examined 
the group constitution as it has emerged from the committee 
of trie constituent assembly* I am convinced that the 
Congress interpretation cannot be challenged, if a province 
decides to remain outside the group from the very beginning 
it cannot be compelled to come in. 

“ There is the problem of the Europeans in Assam and 
Bengal. The Cabinet Mission’s proposals have done away 
with weightage in representation and have clearly laid down 
that there is to be one representative for every million of the 
population. This automatically rules the Europeans out of 
the picture. Once the weightage is discarded, they have no 
right to any representation at all on the basis of population, 
Tc is in the interests of the Europeans themselves to refrain 
from seeking election or participating in the voting, 

“ 1 am confident that the Europeans in Bengal and Assam 
will act with wisdom and statesmanship. Since the Europeans 
in Bengal have already decided to refrain from participating 
in the elections to the constituent assembly, I trust that the 
j^rop^ns in Assam will follow their example. 
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“ It must, however, be admitted that one sjrave flaw in this 
picture is the delay in the formation of a provisional national 
Government. Such a provisional Government alone can 
provide the atmosphere in which the constituent Assembly 
can function w^ith a sense of full freedom and authority- 
Their mutual interactions are so intimate that each would 
suffer in the absence of the other. I earnestly hope that this 
lacuna in the settlement will be filled and a representative and 
powerful provisional Government will scon be set up. 

“ in assessing the result of the negotiations wc must not 
forget tnat the two main objectives of the Congress have been 
the freedom and the unity of India. 

“ Tne Congress stand has been vindicated on both these 
points. 

The constitution-making body will be a purely Indian 
assembly elected bv Indian votes alone. It will have the un- 
fettered right to shape India’s future constirution and decide 
our relations with the Pritish Common weaitn and the rest of 
the world, and this sovereign constituent assembly will legislate 
not for a divided but for a united India. All schemes ot parti- 
tion of India have been rejected once and for alL The power 
of the Union Centre may be limited, but it will be powerful 
and organic and will integrate into one harmonius whole the 
many provincial, linguistic and cultural diversities w’hich 
characterise the contemporary India.” 

But even the socialists within the Congress were against 
the Congress decision of accepting the long-term plan. So 
much so that when the resolution of the Working Committee 
was placed before the Ail- India Congress Committee fifty- 
one votes went against it whereas two hundred and four were 
in its favour. ^ 

Mr. Achyut Patwardhan, the socialist leader, while 
opposing the resolution, said that Mr. Attlee had said that the 
temperature of U20 or even 1942 was not that of 
1946. “ I want to know where these sentiments are 

reflected in the Cabinet Mission’s proposals. In my view 
there has been no great advance in the proposals which we 
are called upon to accept now than the Grippe proposals 
which we firmly rejected in 1942. Have we at least been able 
to remedy the defects in the Cripps proposals I ” 

Referring to grouping, Mr. Patwardhan asked how the 
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Congress having once agreed to enter the constituent 
assembly could say that it did not wish to participate in 
grouping. The correspondence published so far does not 
contain any evidence of the Cabinet Delegation having 
accepted the Congress interpretation of the grouping clause. 
On the contrary, the Cabinet Mission had made it clear that 
the Congress interpretation of the clause was not in accord 
with the intentions of the Cabinet Mission, 

Dealing with the proposed Union Government, Mr. 
Patwardhan said that the subjects allotted to the centre 
clearly left out hnances and economic policy. No Govern^ 
ment could be strong unless it had the power over the purse 
and could co-ordinate and direct the economic policy of the 
whole country. 

Mr. Patwardhan made it clear that his opposition to the 
grouping clause was not because it helped the Muslim League, 
but be:ause behind the grouping proposal was the Clive 
Street European capitalists. The Clive Street interests had 
exploited the country all these years and under rhe new 
proposal also they would continue their exploitation. 

“ The British tell us that they are ready to quit, but they 
have not told us that the vested interests they have created 
in this country during the past hundred and fifty years will 
also quit. 

“ Once we enter the constituent assembly, I am sure we 
will be engrossed in quarrels after quarrels and we shall not 
be able to do any real work.” 

Gandhiji, Maulana Azad and Pandit Nehru put forth all 
their wnsdom and eloquence to give vent to their feelings to 
satisfy the socialist critics as well as other nationalist units 
who were against the decision. 

I know that there are many defects,” said Gandhiji, “ in 
the constituent assembly scheme, but then it is in your 
power to improve it or to bury it. The constituent 
assembly scheme looks like iron ore. We can convert it 
into pure gold by our own efforts. Whatever loopholes 
there arc can be remedied. My advice to you is to accept the 
scheme even in spite of its defects, for as satyagrahis we have 
no rmson to be afraid of anything. I feel that the scheme 
is cafmble of improvement and therefore my urge is in favour 
of its a<xeptance.” 
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“ It is wrong to think,” Pandit Nehru said, “ that the 
Congress has accepted either this plan or that plan. Nothing 
has b;en accepted. The Congress has only decided to enter 
the constituent assembly to frame a new constitution for a 
free and independent India. There was no other commitment 
of any kind.” 

“ The British people and their Labour Government have 
realised,” Maulana Acad stated, “ that we, the peoole of India, 
are determined to have our freedom and nothing on earth 
can prevent us from reaching our goal. The British Govern- 
ment had, therefore, to make up their mind whether they 
should transfer power peacefuliv and quit or allow us to 
take it forcefully. They have chosen the wiser course. 

“ The Congress has never departed from its fundamental 
principle of direct action \X’e have always sworn by it. We 
made it clear to the British Government even before the 
Cabinet Mission was sent to India that they should either 
give us our freedom or face struggle. We were then told 
that we were indulging in threats. We made it clear that it 
was wrong of the British Government to regard it as mere 
threat. Against this background we started the Delhi 
negotiations. 

“ The Muslim League has been demanding ail these years 
the division of India into Hindustan and Pakistan and two 
separate constituent assemblies to draw up separate constitu- 
tions. Both these things have been abandoned by the 
Muslim League by its acceptance of the Cabinet Mission’s 
proposals of May 16 . The result of this proposal is that there 
shall be one united India and one constituent assembly 
with one Central Government. I ask if this is not a great 
achievement ” 



VIII 

THE STUMBLING BLOCK 

“ Mr. Jinnah is ray very old and dear friend. I have no 
tQlmoaty against him, nor has he against me. I am certainly 
boking forward to meet him when I reach India,” declared 
Dr. Sved Hussain at a press conference held at the office of 
the India League in London on March 18. 

Dr. Syed Hussain added : *' In the days that I'was associat- 
ed with Mr. Jinnah— 1916 to 1919— there was no more- 
valiant crusader and fighter on the national side than Mr. 
jSimah, and he is not just the kind of person to be disparaged 
w di*po«l of. In 1903, as a national leader of India. Mr- 
Jinoah was infinitely greater than even Mahatma Gandhi or 
Pandit Motilal Nehru- No other man was rated higher than 
Mr. Jinnah. This position he had earned for himself by 
extremely good work. He was in fact known throughout 
the length and breadth of our beloved land as the ambas- 
itdor of Hindu- M^lim unity. You must remember that he 
btought about Hindu-Muslim unity and solidarity. And he 
ii the man in India who from the beginning of his. 
political can^ to this day has taken nothing from the 
Bdtfiih. He is indeed most incorruptible. 

“ But then came the Kbilafat movement of the Congress 
atMi Khilafatist Mussulmans, under the leadership of the Ali 
Brothers, eml^rked on non<o-operation. Mr. Jinnah fell 
out from public life, he had no locus standi with either the 
Congress or Khilafat movement, as he was not prepared to 
«Wort non-co-operation. Some years later, the Khilafat 
irnsvetnenc died down and there was a kind of vacuum when 
Mr. Jinnah revived the Muslim League. He did it from the 
ocwamunai angle rather than the national. Thus he himself 
(MMed hisWebng principle of working for nationalism by 
nteitiiUiQg communaimn. I am extremely sorry that be has 
tAcBtl* very misguided line, and it is a tra^y that he 
SwwJa petsist in his rather ptiable commuiral policy.” 

Mr. Bnnah followed in the foooteps of his prototype 
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Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, The S^ed was at fim inclined ta 
ict in co-of^ratlon with the nationalists who founds the 
Indian National Congn^s and later became a supporter of 
the separatist tendency and believed in securing from the 
British suzerain greater favours at the cost of Hindu 
:omp€titors. 

It is not surprising that there should be a steady pilgrimage 
^f men from the militant to the moderate camp as they grow 
□Id. Even Mr. Jinnah, never a fighter except on points of 
oonstitutional law, did not cross to the moderate camp rill 
he had completed three score years and more. 

During the days of the Round Table Conference some 
retired British civilians got hold of a few students of Cam^ 
bridge and propagated through them the division of India 
as the elution of her many ills. Indian statesmen looked at 
the ^heme with suspicion and distrust. They held that it 
would create more problems than it solved. Mr. jinnah was 
one of those most vociferous in its condemnation, 
declared that no responsible Indian leader woi^d touch the 
scheme with a pair of tongs. The same Mr- Jinnah is today 
one of, its most ardent advocates. If his original condemna- 
tion was right, he is now obviously in the wrong. If he wm 
then wrong, what guarantee is there that he is not commit- 
ting an equally grave mistake today. 

“ The scheme of Pakistan,’’ ^ys Prof. Humayun Kabir, “ m 
intended to solve the problem of minorities. The solution 
is, however, like cutting off the head to cure a headache. 
Intended to safeguard the interests of the minority Muriims 
of India, it does so by sacrificing the Muslins wherever tl^ 
are in a minority. In areas like Bengal or the i^niab, ir If 
obvious that the Muslims who constitute a mafority do 
need any special protection. Mr. jinnah’s scheme of Pakistan 
guarantees them complete security but only by throwii^ the 
minority Muslims of the United Provinces, ^mlmy and 
Madras to the mercy of overwhelming Hindu laafority. Hie 
U.P. and Delhi have for long been the centre Mcdfim 
learning and culture. If Mr. Jinnah can teve km way, 'dbef 
will be cut off from the currents cf Mudim life in the 
Pakistan areas. Delhi and Agra, Efeoband and &harmnpnit» 
Ajmer and Lucknow will all be excluded fnm Mn |inn^^ 
Pakistan. Can anything be more Machlayeil^ ti^n 
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plan of a handful of distinguished British civilians in 
tetirement to divide Muslims and weaken India ? 

Pakistan is patently against the interests of the Muslims 
in the minoritv provinces. If, as Mr. Jinnah fears, twenty- 
five per cent of Muslims cannot safeguard their rights in a 
united India, how can le^ than ten per cent Muslims be 
accure in the Hindustan areas ? Hindus will suffer no 
comparable hardship* Even though the Muslims are in a 
tnajority in the Pakistan areas, their majority in no case 
exceeds sixty per cent- Bengal will have a non-Muslim 
minority of forty-four per cent and the Punjab of fortv-three 
per cent. Mr. Jinnah’s contention that Hindus and Muslims 
are two nations, even if true, has no application to the 
pfobfcm. If they are two nations, they are so in Pakistan 
and Hindustan, as well as in united India. If on the other 
hand, one or other is a minority in Pakistan or Hindustan, 
bow can there be two nations in united India ? To argue, 
Mr. Jinnah has recently done, that minorities within 
Pakistan should not be allowed to prevent its achievement 
ckstroys the very basis of his own case If a minority in 
Pakistan is not allowed to prevent the division of India, why 
should a minority in India be allowed to force a division 
against the will of the majority*’^ 

Same are the views expressed by Dr. Syed Hussain, a 
tenowi^ ^urnalist. He is of the opinion that it will be 
the Muslims who will lose more by partition than Hindus* 
** If Pakistan eventuates,” he says, “ three and a half crore 
Mudims in Hindustan will be like lost sheep, eternally 
doomed to irredeemable majority, torn away not only from 
their own fellows but from Hindus as well.’* 

** Much of the aroi to comprise Pakistan,” he continues, 
** is not economically self-dependent nor has it enough 
economic resocm:es within it which can be develop^ later. 
Hbc MusiluM will bc^n with a comparative handicap of 
fpeyrorty. This ^ a ^atisti<^I fact.” 

Ht in^no^ the ca^ of the Punjab and says twelve 
rupees csoiM to the Punjab from the centre for the 
^ Who will ^ve that in Pakistan ? ” he asks. Econo- 
ymi begin with a handicap. You cut off Punjab from 
msd potentkl wealth of India,” he explains. 
^ says, there is the qu^ion of removing this 
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terriBc, crmhing illiteracy. Where is money to come from in 
Pakistan to remove this ? You will only be isolating Mourns 
into poverty and illiteracy and ignorance. In their owm 
Pakistan you will doom the Muslims.^* 

Furthermore says the Doctor in the light of his obiervs^ 
tion and study in America and European countries, The 
whole world trend is against separation. The tendency 
today is towards larger organisation of units became it is no 
longer possible for small units to exist economically oc 
culturally-” 

In an appeal issued to the people of India, the National 
Committee for India’s Freedom in Washington says : 

. “ We are convinced that Britain cannot any longer witiv 
hold India’s freedom. We see India, with her vast resources, 
human and material, emerging as one of the greatest natlom 
of the world but we are convinced that all her hopes would 
fc«!trayei unless she faces the future as one nation . , , . 
Divided states in India will be condemned to a permanent 
status of third-race nations and industrially they will conti- 
nuously be at the mercy of those who had a head-start and 
like many small nations will for ever be pawns in international 
game. 

“ Thar is a heart-rending prospect for those who love 
India more than sectarian interest and it would be an 
unpardonable betrayal of those martyrs from all communities 
who laid down their lives for free and greater India.” 

Mr. Lakshmi Narain, ex-Parliamentary Secretary, U.P., 
has brought out a pamphlet in which he puts one hundred 
and one very interesting questions on Pakistan which go a 
long way to throw light on the practicability of Mu^lm 
sovereign state. Some of those questions are : 

“ Are the Muslims in the world* the Turks, the Arab®, the 
Egyptians, the Persians, etc., if religion is the basic factor that 
determines a nation, one nation ? 

” Does nationality of a person with a change in his 
religion change ? The moment an Egyptian or a Turk is 
converted to Christianity, does he cea^ to belong to tim 
Egyptian or the Turkish nation, or, the moment an &a^lsh- 
man or a Japanese is converted to Islam, docs he oeme to 
belong to the English or the Japanese nation ? 

** if the husband is a Punjabi Muslim and tht wtfe a 
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AM-India Muslim Lesjue, while defending Mr. Jinnah^s claim 
of not tMjing an Indian says : 

** Ma? I point out that all who live in Europe are Euro- 
peans, but there are occasions when Frenchmen or Belgians, 
for example, must decline to regard themselves as ‘ Europeans ’ 
but as Frenchmen and Belgians first. The position of Muslims 
in the Indian sob- continent is exactly similar and they regard 
themselves as Muslims first when it is a question of preserv- 
ing their national entity and securing their national freedom. 
It is not Mr. |innah alone, but a hundred million Muslims 
who would have answered the same question in the same 
manner— traitors and renegades, of course, excepted 

The examples cited by the Nawabzada are very confusing. 
He conflicts territorial zones with religion. A German can 
say that he is a German first and European later but he 
cannot claim to be a Christian and at the same time decline 
to be a German. 

“ If Jinnah says he is not Indian, there is no place for him 
in constitution,” says Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. “ I consider 
it a monstrous thing, he adds, “that a man can claim differ- 
ent nationality because he changes his religion.” 

“ My own view is,” said Pandit Nehru, “ that a separate 
Muslim nation* to be created out of north-east and north- 
west India, is an absurd and fantastic idea. However it is 
for the people themselves to decide. I do not want to compel 
these people to be part of a united India if they do not want. 
I suggest that a plebiscite should be held after the removal of 
British troops and British authority from India. I am con- 
vinced that, when they know the full facts, the Muslim 
people will not want to leave us. If they decide to go out, 
I will let them function as they want. I think they will soon 
realise that they cannot functiorr separately for long and then 
they will return.” 

Pandit Nehru pointed out that in the North-West Frontier 
Province, the neople, though predominantly Muslim, had 
voted for the Congress. They had shown by a huge majority 
that they were opposed to a separate Pakistan state. “ Any 
su^estlon that the recent elections there were unfair to the 
Muriim League is just fantastic” he said. “ It was, in fact, 
the other way about. Assam also is obviously opposed to 
Pakistan. The whole of the southern Punjab, which is pre^ 
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dominantly non-Muslim» is opposed to it. The whole of 
western BengaK that is tne industrial area including Calcutta^ 
is predominantly non-Muslim. Every non-Muslim is opposed 
to the division of mdia. Thus, even on the principle of self- 
determination to which the Muslim League aopeals, four im- 
portant areas whici Mr. jamah claims — the Frontier Province* 
Assam, western Bengal and soutoern Punjab — cannot form 
part of Pakistan. 

The scneme of Pakistan is impracticable and untenable* 
I have not seen any accurate or scientinc presentation of 
what Pakistan is 'upr osed to he. in my opinion* the word 
Pakistan is used as a kind of political slogan, which has carried 
a cerrain amount of response from certain sections of Mussul- 
mans. But ethnological.y eighty or eighty-hve per cent of the 
Mussulmans of India belong to tne same race as the Hindus, 
because nationality is not a matter of race or religion. There 
is no evidence to prove that even a majority of Mussulmans 
want Pakistan. Mr, Jinnah has not produced any evidence 
tnac all Mussulmans want Pakistan. The N’orth'West Frontier 
Province, which has a predominant majority of Mussulmans, 
has categorically rejected Pakistan, and tne N.-W-F.P. is to be 
the core of Pakistan ! ” 

Referring to the ]innahian demand the Time of New 
York writes : The British policy of ‘ divide and rule ’ has 

been turned bv Mr. jinnah to the Pakistan demand ‘ divide 
and quick The British Government has given India a unified 
defence and a unified region of internal free trade. Mr. jinnah 
would destroy both. His Pakistan in the north-west and 
norch'east of India would be an agricultural state, poor in 
resources and industry, unless improbably the Hindus agreed 
to turn Hindu Calcutta over to Pakistan. Pakistan would 
dangle like two whithered arms. Mr. jinnah has not con- 
cealed chat behind Pakistan lies the ancient Asiatic practice 
of taking hostages. The Hindu minority in Pakistan coul 
by reprisals be made to answer for the persecution of Muslim 
in Hindu India.’^ 

Let the world say whatever it likes, Mr. Jinnah has proved 
too obstinate to budge an inch from his present position. He 
wanted two separate constituent assemblies, one to form 
constitution for Hindustan and the other to form constitu- 
tion for Pakistan. He said that if his demand for two 
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constituent assemblies at the centre was not conceded to?, 
he would turn India upside down. The nationalist press 
called It an empty threat. The Tribune wrote in its editorial 
of 9£h April : 

“ The League Fascist Council, of which Jinnah is the 
supreme leader, consists of Muslim capitalist and feudal bullies 
and it is bound to break up when things take a definite de^ 
mocratic shdpe and it comes into contact with the realities 
of the new dvnamic situation. Under Mr. Jrnnah’s leadership 
the League’s politics have throughout been arm-chair politics. 
How many men are there in the League High Command who 
have ever undergone any suffering or made any sacrifice for 
the Muslim communitv ? These Nawabs and Nawabzadas 
and Knijthts and Khan Bahadurs cannot even face the in- 
convenience of wearing the coarse khaddar woven by Muslim 
weavers, let alone their facing the rigours of jail life. Of 
course, they are adepts in the art of inflaming the passions of 
the ignorant Muslim masses and making them shed their 
blood so that their own interests may be advanced. It 
suggested in certain quarters that if the British Cabinet Mis- 
sion decides to keep India united the Muslim League will 
boycott the legislatures. Will it ? It has built up all its 
power and prestige by manipulations in the assemblies. 
How can it afford to leave them ? ” 

Sard ar Sant Singh, when he returned to London after 
visiting the United States as a member of the Indian Food 
Delegation, told a press correspondent there r 

These Americans seem to be more concerned than our- 
selves about the threats of civil war. I have told them 
frankly they are talking arrant nonsense^ and 1 asked them 
to examine their own history books to find out for themseivea 
how they have preserved their unity. They had no answer 
when I reminded them of continuous struggle and bloodshed 
between the north and south for the purpose of preserving 
a unified America. I maintained that the price of liberty 
cannot be too high and cannot be under-rated ; and that if, 
in the process of achieving freedom, bloodshed is inevitable, 
then we should not fight shy of it. For the sake of uphold- 
ing democracy and freedom, America and Britain have waged 
two world wars and millions of human bekigs, their kith, 
and kin, were slaughtered. Do they now sa.y that the price 
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was too high ? Of course, I have advised them not to take a 
serious view of the threats of civil war, and let the Indian 
people prepare for it. In a country having a population of 
four hundred million people, if ten million were killed in 
cnil war, it is worth having. 

After all, periodically Indians die in famines under 
foreign domination. The last famine took a toll of three 
mil' ion people and the next famine mav see, we are told, ten 
million dead. So why are the British and Americans so 
worried a ^out the blood-bath that Mr. Jinnah is promising 
day in and day out ? If need be, we must go through this 
blood-bath for which Mr. Jinnah’s intransigence will be mainly 
responsible. History will judge him not as a champion of a 
hundred million Mussulmans, but as a man who caused a 
blood-bath in a country which made him what he is today.” 

Besides Mr. jinnah, other League leaders like Khan Abdul 
Qayum and Sir Feroze Khan Noon also held the same civil 
war threat. But suppose there was a civil war. Then 
how did the British imperialism stand to lose ? It would, 
indeed, get a nne opportunity to reconquer India. The 
truth is that the Muslim League is not competent to lead 
even an ordinary agitation involving self-sacrifice on the 
part of its members. Sir Feroze Khan Noon and Nawab- 
zada Liaqat Ali and such other Muslim landlords and capitaL 
ists are certainly not the men who can create upheavals. They 
have spent their whole life in arm-chairs and if and when a 
conflict comes they will be found concealing themselves under 
their padded beds. In the civil war of which Sir Feroze Khan 
Noon t liked so glibly the present feudal-capitalist leadership 
would be completely engulfed. It might, indeed, throw up 
leaders both Mulim and Hindu who would be capable of es- 
tablishing Hindu- Muslim unity on a firm basis. 

Anyway, if the civil war in India begins, will it be a 
matter of pride for Mr. jinnah or his supporters that they led 
the brother shed the blood of his brother, burn his house 
and cause sorrow and suffering to innocent women and child- 
ren. When these leaders sought the support of their followers 
they promised them a new heaven on earth where men 
would live like brothers free from fear of hunger. And now 
they propose to give them a hell on earth, where people will 
be at each other’s throats like wild animak in the jungic. 
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It is a pity that even a man like Mr. Jinnah, hailed not many 
years ago as the ambassador of Hindu-Muslim unity, should 
talk in terms of bloodshed. This was bound to cause serious 
alarm amongst sane elements in all communities. Of late 
base passions had been aroused and tolerance had disappeared 
from this land of tolerance. Why ? Because it was contended 
that Indians w’ere two nations and it was declared chat if 
this contention was not accepted, heads must be broken. A 
civil war, in wnich the exploited use physical force to wrest 
their rights from their unwilling exploiters, might have some 
justification. But a civil war just waged to establish the 
desperate theory chat it is impossible for men, who have 
actually lived together in this country for thousands of years, 
to live together in the future, that they are two separate 
nations, that a Hindu is a Hindu and a Muslim is a Muslim, 
and never the twain shall meet,” is nothing short of mad- 
ness. And even it a civil war is staged and people on both 
sides are killed, will it decide anything ? It will only result 
in accentuating the existing problem, whose solution the hot- 
heads seek through breaking bones. Tne so-called two 
nations will again be there in every town, every village and 
every street, perhaps more embittered against each other. 

What did civil war mean ? If ever there were any necessity 
of a revolt, that could only be against those in power, not 
against the Hindus who were as much slaves as the Muslims. 
According to Acharya Kripalani the Congress would welcome 
Mr* Jinnah’s revolt against the Government. If any such 
thing happened, Mr. Jinnah would find himself in Congress 
camp. 

Mr. Jinnah gave a flow to his vituperative capacity against 
Mauiana Azad simply because the latter did not share Mr* 
Jinnah s view and stood for a united India and because he 
had issued a dignified, sober and logical statement to which 
Mr, linnah oauld not meet argument with argument and 
indulged in muci-slinging. The latest compliments paid by 
Mr* Jinnah in his statement of the Ivth March are : 

Congre^ Rashterpati ”, his version is half-truth 
** Mmiim Quisling*', “ his proposal was insidious and was 
made with a sinister motive ”, ‘‘ non-descript Muslim 

careeri^ *\ “ self-seeker ”, “ a creature ”, “ a puppet * , he 
hftt been loyal to his salt ”, “ had he served God with half 
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the zeal with which he served the Congress he would have 
occupied at least an honourable position in society “ a few 
years of life that are now left for him he may enjoy in peace 
instead of being hackneyed bv the Hindu Congress anv more”, 

“ the only course left to him h to be pensioned off 

As Mr. Brailsford put it, power came into the hands of 
Mr* Jinnah at ter long years of frustration and he wielded it 
ruthlessly. He not only wielded his recently acquired power 
ruthlessly, but also used the gift of the gab he possessed with 
mercilessness. 

But w^hat kind of power that was. Did he gain that by 
the service ot the people and with the aim to serve the 
people ? Mr. G. M. Sved, Leader of the Sind Coalition 
Party, throws light upon it : 

“ Pakistan, in otner words, means Kingdom of Heaven or 
the abode of peace. Can the abode of peace be achieved 
through the assistance of those w’ho neither believe in moralb 
ty nor have any personal character ? Drinking, gambling, 
bribe-taking, assisting dacoits and goondas are the virtues 
of tnose who trade in the name of Islam. 

“ In spite of this w’e are told that we should blindly follow 
that leadership by submitting, surrendering and obeying their 
orders . . * 

Referring to the recent elections, Mr. Syed says the two 
major organisations were unfortunately hghting on future 
constitutional problems and the provinces w^ere made the 
scapegoats of higii politics. “ Whenever a voice is raised against 
the iniquities, tUe people are suffering from, actempis are 
made to misguide the public by slogans of * Islam in danger ’ 
and the attention of the people is cleverly diverted from the 
real needs to imaginary ones-’* 

Emphasising that Islam was a religion of peace and it came 
to create affection and harmony in the world, Mr. Syed asks 
how can a hymn of hate be sung under the garb of that 
religion but it is being done to achieve the personal ends of 
vested interests.- 

While addressing the League Council on the Mission 
scheme Mr. Jinnah said : 

“ Six years ago, the position of the Muslims was such that 
they would have been wiped off. In every department of 
life the Muslims have suffered and are suffering now. I want » 
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to say put an end to this suffering and for us there is no 
other goal except establishment of Pakistan. 

** I repeat from this platform that delay is not good^ 
either for the British Government or the Hindus. If they 
love freedom ; if they love the independence of India ; if 
they want to be free, then the sooner they realise the better 
that the quickest way is to agree to Pakistan. Either you 
agree, or we shall have it in spite of vou.’* 

The emphasis is on the sentence “ Six years ago* the posi- 
tion of the Muslims was such that they would have beenwiped 
off.’* Perhaps Mr. Jinnah means to say that the condition of 
the Muslims was deplorable six years ago when the Pakistan 
demand was made for the first time in the Lahore session. 
Perhaps he thirksthat the Pakistan demand has raised some- 
what the standard of the Muslims and their position has im- 
proved during the period of last six years. This argument 
may appeal to the sentiments of those who back the Pakistan 
scheme but would certainly look absurd vi hereas the facts 
are concerned. When imposing the collective fines the 
British Government excluded the Muslims- It was a sort of 
favour to a certain community and was nothing short of a 
divids'and-rule policy. Today when services in the Govern- 
ment departments are offered to the Muslims a common 
illiterate Hindu gets prejudiced against the Muslims but is a 
Hindu leader justified to instigate Hindus to entertain such 
prejudice ? Leaders are to lead the people to brotherhood 
and prosperity and not to drag them to the depths of hostility 
and ill-will. Warren Hastings sowed the first seed of 
communal dissension when he replaced Muslim revenue 
officials by Hindus as a matter of policy. The permanent 
settlement was not only an economic and political buttress 
of British rule but also an instrument to widen communal 
dmensions. Discriminatory and preferential treatment 
further widened the gulf in post'1857 era. Lord Dufferin 
openly encouraged disruptionist tendencies and sought to 
give a permanent basis to communal differences. Philosophi- 
cal Morlcy lurcher helped the process when he extended his 
support to the demand for separate electorates. The seeds of 
communal division sowed in the Minto-Morley Reforms were 
watered by the Lucknow Pact of 1916. — ^All these were the • 
tactics of the clever Britishers to tighten their hold over 
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India. Mr. )innah declares that its cure lies in facilitating 
the Britisher to use his tactics of divide and let him perpc-' 
tuatc his rule over both Hindus and Muslims* 

Mr. Jinnah and his League accepted the interim 
Government plan but asked Lord Wavell not to permit the 
Congress to put a nationalist Muslim in one of the six seats 
assigned to it, if it wished to do so. It was quite apparent 
that a national body, that saw many a storm and stress during 
the course of the last six decades, could never agree to any 
formula that might lead to parity. Mr. jinnah’s such request 
to Lord Wavell was, therefore, an indirect hindrance to the 
Congress in joining the interim Government. What right 
Mr. jmnah had to do so • If the Congress adopted such 
a course, the number of the ‘‘ Caste ’ Hindu seats would be 
reduced from five to four. And if anybody had any rignt to 
protest against such an arrangement it was rhe“ Caste ” Hindu 
and not jS4r. Jinnah. Mr. Jinnah had no business to interfere 
through the Viceroy with w'hat the Congress plans to do. 
Even after securing the pound of flesh he had been persistent' 
ly demanding, Mr. Jinnah was nor satisfied. He wanted to 
reduce the nationalist Muslims to the position of political 
pariahs and the Congress to the position of a communal 
body. 

Mr. Jinnah had always claimed that the Muslim League 
was the sole representative of the Muslims of India, it had 
almost been an obsession with him. In all his talks with the 
Congress leaders he had been insisting on it as a sine qua 
non of any communal understanding. The ill-fated Simla 
Conference also foundered on this rock. It is common 
knowledge tnat Mr. Jinnah stuck to his claim of nominating 
ail the five Muslims to the Viceroy’s Executive Council, and 
refused to give even one seat to any non-League Muslim. 

The provincial elections proved it to the hilt that the 
Muslim League was not the sole representative of the Muslim 
community. Neither in the Punjab nor in Sind had it been 
able to capture all Muslim seats. And if the number of votea 
cast for it were compared with those cast against it, it would 
be found that its popularity was not half as extensive as it 
claimed it to be. Anyhow it could not deny that it had been 
definitely defeated by the Congress Party, headed by Dr. 
Khan Sahib, in the ninety per cent Muslim province of the 
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Pathans. What right then Mr. Jinnah had to make his 
request to the Viceroy and on what ground had the Cabinet 
Mission allotted ail the Muslim seats in the interim Govern- 
ment to the League ? By what political dialectics could it 
defend this preposterous dispensation ? The Cabinet Mission 
had not only officially installed the Muslim League on the 
pedestal of the sole representative of the Muslim community, 
which it had unsuccessfully been trying to occupy all these 
years, hut also given a slap in the face of Pathan nationalism 
bv including the defeated Frontier Muslim Leaguer, Mr. 
Nishtar, among the would-be ministers and imprinted a kiss 
on the cheek of Bengali Pakistanism by extending an 
invitation to the discredited ex-League Premier of Bengal, 
Sir Nasim-ud-Din. 

The Muslim League stuck to its parity formula and the 
Delegation backed it. The Congress, therefore, was bound 
to reject the interim Government plan which it did. The 
Congress hopes that it will cross all the hurdles through the 
constituent assembly. Mr. Jinnah says that parity is most 
dear to him, to his League and to his so-called nation. 
Parity is spirit cf Pakistan. If parity perishes, the idea of 
Pakistan will be cast to the winds. Whatever the outcome 
of this struggle may be, one thing that becomes more and 
more evident is that England will not be able to hold this 
country in subjection as she has done in the past. 

[ the above matter had been sent to press, we learnt 
that the League Council, reversing its Delhi decision to accept 
the Ccd)tnet Mission's proposals, had decided to boycott the 
constituent a<isembly. (See Appendix A-V-) After the 
League Fuehrer’s claptrap, inter spersed with invectives, which 
took place two days earlier, his loyal organisation s stage- 
thunder was fully exoected. But no stage-thunder has ever 
destroyed anything. Even if the Council seriously means to 
boycott the constitution-making body it cannot kill it.] 
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RESOLUTION OF THE CONGRESS WORKING 
COMMITTEE (MAY 24, 1946) 

The W^orking Committee has given careful consideration 
to the statement dated May 16, 1946, issued by the Delegation 
of the British Cabinet ard the Viceroy on behalf of the 
British Government as well as the correspondence relating to 
it that has^ passed between the Congress President and the 
members of the Delegation. They have examined it with 
every desire to find a way for a peaceful and co-operative 
transfer of power and the establishment of a free and indepen- 
dent India. Such an India must necessarily have a strong, 
central authority, capable of representing the nation with 
power and dignity in the councils of the world. 

In considering the statement the Working Committee' 
have kept in view the picture of the future, in so far as this* 
was available to them from the proposals made for the 
formation of a provisional Government and the clarification 
given by members of the Delegation. 

This picture is still incomplete and vague, It is only on 
the basis of the full picture that they can judge and come to- 
a decision as to how far this is in conformity with the objec- 
tives they aim at. These objectives are : 

Independence for India, a strong, though limited, central 
authority, full autonomy for the provinces, the establishment 
of a democratic structure in the centre and in the units, the' 
guarantee of the fundamental rights of each individual so that 
he may have full and equal opportunities of growth, and 
further that each community should have opportunity tO' 
live the life of its choice within the larger framework. 

The Committee regret to find a divergence between these 
objectives and the various proposals that have been made on 
behalf of the British Government, and, in particular, there is 
no vital change envisaged during the interim period when 
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the proviteion^i Government will function in spite of the 
assurance given in paragraph 23 of the statement. If the 
independence of India is aimed at, then the functioning 
of the provisional Government must approximate closely 
in fact, even though not in law, to that independence and all 
obstructions and hindrances to it should be removed. The 
continued presence of a foreign army of occupation is a 
negation of independence. 

The statement issued by the Cabinet Delegation and the 
Viceroy contains certain recommendations and suggests a 
procedure for the building up of a constituent assembly 
which is sovereign in so far as the framing of the constitution 
is concerned. The Committee do not agree with some of 
these recommendations. In their view, it will be open to 
the constitutent assembly itself at any stage to make changes 
and variations, with the proviso that in regard to certain 
major communal matters a majority decision of both the 
major communities will be necessary. 

The procedure for the election of the constituent assembly 
is based on representation in the ratio of one to a million 
but the application of this principle appears to have been 
overlooked in the case of European members of assemblies, 
particularly in Assam and Bengal. Therefore, the Com.nittee 
expects that this oversight will be corrected. 

The constituent assembly is meant to be a fully elected 
body, chosen by the elected members of the provincial 
l^islatures. In Baluchistan, there is no elected assembly or 
any other kind of chamber which might elect a representative 
for the constituent assembly. It would be improper for any 
kind of nominated individual to speak for the whole province 
of Baluchistan which he really does not represent in any way. 

In Coorg the Legislative Council contains some nominated 
members as well as Europeans elected from a special consticuen- 
Cf of less than a hundred electors. Only the elected members 
from the general constituencies should participate in the 
eketion. 

^ The statement of the Cabinet Delegation affirms the basic 
principle of provincial autonomy and residuary powers vesting 
in the provinces. It is further said that provinces should 1^ 
free to form groups. Subsequently, however, it is recom- 
.mended that provincial representatives will divide up into 
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sections which shall proceed to settle the provincial constitu^ 
tions for the provinces in each section and shall also decide 
whether any group constitution shall be set up for those 
provinces. 

There is a marked discrepancy in these two separate pro- 
visions, and it would appear that a measure of compulsion is 
introduced which clearly infringes the basic principle ot pro- 
vincial autonomy. 

In order to retain the recommendatory character of the 
statement, and in order to make the clauses consistent with 
each other, the Committee read paragraph 15 to mean that, 
in the first instance, the respective provinces shall make 
their choice whether or not to belong to tne section in which 
they are placed, i hus, the constituent assembly must 
considered as a sovereign body, with final authority for the 
purpose of drawing up a constitution and giving effect to it. 

The provisions in the statement in regard to the Indian 
States are vague and much has been left for future decision. 
The Workmg Committee w^ould, however, like to make it 
clear that the constituent assembly cannot be formed of 
entirely disparate elements, and the manner of appointing 
State representatives for the constituent assembly must 
approximate, in so far as is possible, to the method adopted 
in the provinces. 

The Committee are gravely concerned to learn that even 
at this present moment some State Governments are attempt- 
ing to crush the spirit of their people with the help of the 
armed forces. These recent developments in the States are 
of great significance in the present and for the future of 
India, as they indicate that there is no real change of policy 
on the part of some of the State Governments and of those 
who exercise paramountcy. 

A provisional national Government must have a new 
basis and must be a precursor of the full independence that 
will emerge from the constituent assembly. It must function 
in recognition of that fact, though changes in law need not 
be made at this stage. 

The Governor-General may continue as the head of that 
Government during the interim period but the Government 
should function as a cabinet responsible to the Central 
Legislature. The status, powers and composition of the 
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provisional Governnent should be fuliy defined in order to 
enable the Committee to come to a decision. Major com- 
munal issues shall be decided in the manner referred to above 
in order to remove any possible fear or suspicion from the 
minds of a minority. 

The Working Committee consider that the connected pro- 
blems involved in the establishment of a provisional Gov^ern- 
ment and a constituent assembly should be viewed together so 
that they mav apoear as parts of the same picture, and there 
may be co-ordination between the two, as well as an accept- 
ance of tre indeperdence that is now recognised as India’s 
right and due. It is only with the conviction that they are 
engaged in building up a free, great and independent India, 
that the Working Committee can approach this task and 
invite r^ e co operation of all the people of India. In the 
absence of a full picture, the Committee are unable to give a 
final opinion at this stage. 


II 

RESOLUTION OF THE ALL-INDIA MUSLIM 
LEAGUE COUNCIL (JUNE 6, 1946) 

This meeting of the Council of the All-India Muslim 
League, after having carefully considered the statement issued 
by the Cabinet Mission and His Excellency the Viceroy on 
May 16 and other relevant statements and documents officially 
issued in connection therewith, and after having examined 
the proposals set forth in the said statement in all their bear- 
ings and implications, places on record the following views 
for the guidance of the nation and direction to the Working 
Committee : 

(1) That the references made and the conclusions recorded 
in paragraphs 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11 of the statement concern- 
ing the Muslim demand for the establishment of full sovereign 
Pakistan as the only solution of the Indian constitutional 
problem are unwarranted, unjustified and unconvincing and 
should not, therefore, have found place in a state document 
issued on behalf and with the authority of the British 
Government. These paragraphs are couched in such language 
and contain such mutilation of established facts that the 
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Cabinet Mission have clearly been prompted to include them 
In their statement solely with the object of appeasing the 
Hindus in utter disregard of Muslim sentiments. Further- 
more, the contents of the aforesaid paragraphs are in conflict 
and inconsistent with the admissions made by the Mission 
themselves in paragraphs 5 and 12 of their statement which 
are to the following effect ; 

(a) Tne Mission “ were greatly impressed by the very 
genuine and acute anxiety of tne Muslims lest they should 
find themselves subject to perpetual Hindu-majority rule*” 

(i) This feeling has become so strong and widc'Spread 
amongst the Muslims that it cannot be allayed by mere paper 
safeguards.” 

(c) “ If there is to be internal peace in India, it must be 
secured by measures which will assure to the Muslims a control 
in all matters vital to their culture, religion, economic or other 
interests.” 

(d) “ Very real Muslim apprehensions exist that their 
culture and political and social life might become submerged 
in a purely unitary India in which Hindus with their greatly 
superior numbers must be a dominating element.’^ 

In order that there may be no manner of doubt in any 
quarter, the Council of the AlUndia Muslim League reiterates 
chat the attainment of the goal of complete sovereign Pakistan 
still remains the unalterable objective of the Muslims of India 
for the achievement of which they will, if necessary, employ 
every means in their power and consider no sacrifice or 
suffering too great. 

That notwithstanding the affront offered to Muslim 
sentiments by a choice of injudicious words in the preamble 
of the statement of the Cabinet Mission, the Muslim League, 
having regard to the grave issues involved, and prompted by 
its earnest desire for a peaceful solution, if possible, of the 
Indian constitutional problem, and inasmuch as the basis and 
the foundation of Pakistan are inherent in the Mission’s plan, 
by virtue of the compulsory grouping of the six Muslim 
provinces in sections B and C is willing to co-operate with 
the constitution-making machinery proposed in the scheme 
outlined by the Mission, in the hope that it would ultimatly 
result in the establishment of complete sovereign Pakistan 
and in the consummation of the goal of independence for the 
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major nations, and all the other people inhabiting this vast 
sub'Continent. 

It is for these reasons that the Muslim League is accepting 
the scheme and will join the constitution-making body and 
will keep in viev/ the opportunity and the right of secession 
of provinces or groups from the Union which have been 
provided in the Mission’s plan bv implication. 

The ultimate attitude of the Muslim League will depend 
on the final outcome of the labours of the constitution-mak- 
ing body and on the final shape of the constitutions which 
may emerge from the deliberations of that body jointly and 
separately in its three sections. 

The Muslim League also reserves the right to modify and 
revise the policy and attitude set forth in this resolution at 
any time during the progress of deliberations of the constitu- 
tion-making body or the constituent assembly or hereafter 
if the course of events so require, bearing in mind the 
fundamental principles and ideals hereinbefore adumbrated 
to which tb.e Muslim League is irrevocably committed. 

That with regard to the arrangements for the proposed 
interim Government at the centre this Council authorises 
its President to negotiate with the Viceroy and to take ^uch 
decisions and actions as he deems fit and proper. 

Ill 

■RESOLUTION OF THE SIKH PANTHIC CONFERENCE 
(JUNE 10, 1946) 

This representative gathering of the Sikhs assembled at 
Amritsar has given its anxious and earnest consideration to 
the recommendations of the Cabinet Mission, read with 
subsequent elucidations, and is of the view that these recom- 
mendations will perpetuate the slavery of the country, rather 
than promote the independence of India. 

That the Cabinet Mission while recognising that the 
establishment of Pakistan would, in particular, affect adversely 
the position of the Sikhs, yet have by the compulsory group- 
ing of provinces, made recommendations which, in the words 
of Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Secretary of State for India, “make 
it possible for the Muslims to secure all the advantages of 
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Pakistan without incurring the dangers inherent in it^ 

(b) That the Cabinet Mission while admitting that ‘‘ the 
culture and political and social life of the Muslims might 
become submerged in a purely unitary India, in which the‘ 
Hindus with rheir greatly superior numbers must be a domi- 
nant element ’'—-and this in spite of the fact that Muslims 
are nine crores in the population and constitute a majority 
in several provinces of India, have deliberately blinded them- 
selves to the same danger in a greater degree to the Sikhs 
under Muslim domination which is sought to be aggravated 
by the proposed constitution. Needless to add that even 
under the existing constitution, the Sikhs have been reduced 
to a position of complete helplessness which has already 
exasperated them to the verge of revolt. 

(c) That while admitting the Punjab to be the“ Homeland ” 
of the Sikhs, the Cabinet Mission have by their recommenda- 
tions liquidated the position of the Sikhs in their Homeland. 

(d) That an Advisory Committee is proposed in para- 
graph 20 for the protection of the rights and interests of 
Hindus and Muslims on major communal issues but they have 
made no such provision for the protection of the rights and 
interests of the Sikhs in the Union or in the provincial 
sphere. 

Therefore, this Panthic gathering expresses its strong 
condemnation of the recommendations of the Cabinet 
Mission and declares that they are wholly unacceptable to the 
Sikhs. This gathering further affirms that no constitution 
will be acceptable to the Sikhs which does not meet their just 
demands and is settled without their consent. 

IV 

RESOLUTION OF THE CONGRESS WORKING 
COMMITTEE (JUNE 26. 1946) 

^ On May 24, the Working Committee passed a resolution 
on the statement dated May 16 issued by the British. Cabinet 
Delegation and the Viceroy. In this resolution, they pointed 
out some defects in the statement and gave their own 
interpretation of certain parts of it. 

Since then the Committee have been continuouslv enoaot^A 
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in giving earnest consideration to the proposals made on 
behalf of the British Government in the statements of May 16 
and June 16 and have considered the correspondence in 
regard to them between the Congress President and the 
members of the Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy. 

The Committee have examined both these sets of proposals 
from the point of view of the Congress objective of immediate 
independence and the opening out of the avenues leading to 
the rapid advance of the masses, economically and socially, 
so that their material standards may be raised and poverty, 
malnutrition, famine and the lack of the necessaries of life 
may be ended and all the people of the country may have the 
freedom and opportunity to grow and develop according to 
their genius. 

These proposals fall short of these objectives. Yet the 
Committee considered them dispassionately in all their 
aspects because of their desire to find some way for the peace- 
ful settlement of India’s problem^ and the ending of the 
conflict between India and England. 

The kind of independence Congress has aimed at is the 
establishment of aunited> democratic Indian federation, with 
a central authority, which would command respect from the 
nations of the world, maximum provincial autonomy, and 
equal rights for all men and women in the country. The 
limitation of the central authority as contained in the 
proposals, as well as the system of grouping of provinces, 
weakens the whole structure and was unfair to some provin- 
ces such as the N.-W.F, Province and Assam, and to some of 
the minorities, notably the Sikhs. 

The Committee disapproved of this. They felt, however, 
that, taking the proposals as a whole, there was sufficient scope 
for enlarging and strengthening the central authority and 
for fully ensuring the right of a province to act according to 
its choice in regard to grouping, and to give protection to 
such minorities as might otherwise be placed at a disadvantage. 

Certain other objections were also raised on their behalf, 
notably the possibility of non-nationals taking any part in the 
constitution-making. It is clear that it would be a breach of 
both the letter and spirit of the statement of May 16 if any 
non-Indian participated in voting or stands for election to 
the constituent assembly* 
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In the proposals Tor an interim Government contained in 
the statement of June 16 the defects related to matters of 
vital concern to the Congress. Some of these have been 
pointed out in the letter dated June 25 of the Congress 
President to the Viceroy. The provisional Government must 
have power and authority and responsibility and should 
function in fact, if not in law, as a de facto independent 
Government, leading to the full independence to come. The 
members of such a Government can only hold themselves 
responsible to the people and not to any external authority. 
In the formation of a provisional or other Government 
Congressmen can never give up the national character of the 
Congress, or accept an artificial and unjust parity, or agree to 
the veto of a communal group. The Committee are unable 
to accept the proposals for the formation of an interim 
Government as contained in the statement of June 16. 

The Committee have, however, decided that the Congress 
should join the proposed constituent assembly, with a view 
to framing the constitution of a free, united and democratic 
India. 

While the Committee have agreed to Congress participa- 
tion in the constituent assembly, it is, in their opinion, 
essential that a representative and responsible provisional 
national Government be formed at the earliest possible date. 
A continuation of authoritarian and unrepresentative 
Government can only add to the suffering of famishing 
masses and increased discontent. It will also put in jeopardy 
the work of the constituent assembly, wich can only func- 
tion in a free environment. 

The Working Committee recommend, accordingly, to the 
AllTndia Congress Committee, and for the purpose of con- 
sidering and ratifying this recommendation they convene an 
emergent meeting of the All-India Congress Committee in 
Bombay on July 6 and 7, 1946. 

V 

RESOLUTION OF THE ALL-INDIA MUSLIM 
LEAGUE COUNCIL (JULY 29, -1946) 

On the 6th of June, 1946, the Council of the AlUndia 
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Muslim League accepted the scheme embodied in the states 
ment of the Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy dated 16th 
May, 1946, and explained by them in their statement dated 
25th May, 1946. The scheme of the Cabinet Delegation fell 
far short of the demand of the Muslim nation for the 
mediate establishment of an independent and fully sovereign 
state of Pakistan comprising the six Muslim provinces but the 
Council accepted a Union Centre for ten years strictly con- 
fined to three subjects, viz.<, defence, foreign affairs and com- 
munications since the scheme laid down certain fundamentals 
and safeguards and provided for the grouping separately of the 
six Muslim provinces in sections B and C for the purpose of 
framing their provincial and group constitutions unfettered 
by the Union in any way, and also with a view to ending the 
Hindu-Muslim deadlock peacefully and accelerate the attain- 
ment of freedom of the peoples of India. 

In arriving at this decision, the Council was also greatly 
influenced by the statement of the President, which he made 
with the authority of the Viceroy, that the interim Govern- 
ment, which was an integral part of the Mission's scheme, 
was going to be formed on the basis of a formula, viz^, five 
Muslim League, five Congress, one Sikh and one Indian 
Christian or Anglo-Indian and the most important portfolios 
to be distributed equally between the major parties, the 
Muslim League and thc' Congress. The Council authorised 
their President to take such decision and action with regard 
to further details of setting up the interim Government as 
he deemed fit and proper. In that very resolution the 
Council also reserved the right to modify and revise this 
policy, if the course of events so required. 

The British Government have committed a breach of faith 
with the Muslim League in that the Cabinet Delegation and 
the Viceroy went back on the original formula of 5 : 5 : 2 for 
setting up of the interim Government to placate the Congress. 

The Viceroy, having gone back on the original formula 
upon the basis of which the Muslim Council came to their 
decision on the 6th of June, suggested a new basis of 5:5:3 
and after carrying on considerable negotiations with the 
Congress and having failed, to get the Congress to agree 
intimated to the parties on the 15th of June that he and the 
Cabinet Delegation would issue their final statement with 
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regard to the setting up of the interim Government. 

Accordingly on the 16th of June the President, of the 
Muslim League received a statement embodying what was 
announced to be the final decision for setting up the interim 
Government by the Viceroy making it clear that if either of 
the two major parties refused to accept the statement of June 
16 the Viceroy would proceed to form the interim Govern- 
ment with the major parties accepting it and such other 
representatives as were willing to join. This was explicitly 
laid down in the paragraph S of the statement of June 16. 

Even this final decision of the Cabinet Mission of the l6th 
of June with regard to the formation of the interim Govern- 
ment was rejected by the Congress whereas the Muslim League 
definitely accepted it although it was different from the 
original formula, i.e*, 5:5: 2, — because the Viceroy provided 
safeguards and gave other a-^surances which are in his letter 
dated the 20th of June, 1946. 

TheA^iceroy, however, scrapped the proposal of the 16th 
of June and posptoned the formation or the interim Govern- 
ment on the plea concocted by the legalising talents of the 
Cabinet Mission putting a most fantastic and dishonest 
construction upon paragraoh 8 of the statement to the effect 
that as both the major parties, z.e., the Muslim League and the 
Congress, had accepted the statement of May i6 the question 
of the incerin Government could only be taken up in con- 
sultation with the representatives of both the parties de novo. 

Even asmming that this construction was tenable, for 
which there is no warrant, the Congress, by their conditional 
acceptance with reservations and interpretations of their own 
as laid down in the letter of the ex-President of the Congress 
dated the 25th of June and the resolution of the Working 
Committee of the Congress passed at Delhi on the 26ch of 
June, repudiating the very fundamentals of the scheme, had, 
in fact, rejected the statement of the 16th of May and, there^ 
fore, in no event there was any justification whatsoever for 
abandoning the final proposals of the 16th of June. 

As regards the proposal embodied in the statements of the 
16th and 20ch of May of the Cabinet Delegation and the 
Viceroy the Muslim League alone of the two major parties 
had accepted it. 

The Congress have not accepted it because their acceptance 
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is conditional and subject to their own interpretations which 
is contrary to the authoritative statements of the Delegation 
and the Viceroy issued on the 16th and the 25th of May. The 
Congress have made it clear that they do not accept any of the 
terms of the fundamentals of the scheme, but that they have 
agreed only to go into the constituent assembly and to nothing: 
else and that constituent assembly is a sovereign body and 
can take such decisions as it may think proper in total disre- 
gard of the terms and the basis on which it is to be set up. 
Subsequently they made this further clear beyond doubt in 
the speeches that were made at the meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee in Bombay on the 6th of July by pro- 
minent members of the Congress and in the statement of 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the President of the Congress, to a 
pre.'s conference on lOch July in Bombay and then again even 
after the debate in Parliament in a public speech by him at 
Delhi on the 22nd of July. 

The result is that of the two major parties, the Muslim 
League alone has accepted the statement of May 16th and 25th 
according to the spirit and letter of the proposals embodied 
therein, and in spite of the attention of the Secretary of 
State for India having been drawn to this situation by the 
statement of the President of the Muslim League of the 13th 
July from Hyderabad^ Deccan, neither Sir Stafford Cripps in 
the House of Commons, nor Lord Pethick-Lawrence in the 
House of Lords in the course of the recent debate have pro- 
vided or suggested any means or machinery to prevent the 
constituent assembly froiri taking decisions which would be- 
ultra vires and not competent for the assembly to take. 
The only reply to this matter that the Secretary of State gave 
was mere expression of a pious hope and said : “ That would 
not be fair to the other parties who go in.^' 

Once the constituent assembly has been summoned and 
met, there is no provision or power that could prevent any 
decision from being taken by the Congress with its over- 
whelming majority, which would not be competent for the 
assembly to take or which would be ultra vires of it and 
however repugnant it might be to the letter or the spirit of 
the scheme. It would rest entirely with the majority to take 
such decisions as they may think proper or suit them and the 
Congress has already secured by sheer number an overwhelm- 
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ing Hindu caste majority and they will be in a position to use 
the assembly in the manner in which they have already 
declared, i.e., that they will wreck the basic form of the 
grouping of the provinces and extend the scope, powers and 
subjects of the Union Centre which is confined strictly to 
three specific subjects as laid down in paragraph 15 and pro- 
vided for a paragraph 19 of the statement of 16th May. 

The Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy collectively and 
individually have stated several times that the basic principles 
were laid down to enable the major parties to join the consti- 
tuent assembly and that the scheme cannot succeed unless it 
is worked in a spirit of co-operation. The attitude of the 
Congress clearly shows that these conditions precedent for the 
successful working of the constitution-making do not exist.. 
This fact, taken together with the policy of the British 
Government of sacrificing the interests of the Muslim nation 
and some other weaker sections of the peoples of India^ 
particularly the scheduled castes, to appease the Congress and 
the way in which they have been going back on their oral 
and written solemn pledges and assurances given from time to* 
time to the Muslims, leave no doubt that in these circumstan- 
ces the participation of the Muslims in the proposed con- 
sticutior-making machinery is fraught with danger and the 
Council, therefore, hereby withdraws its acceptance of the 
Cabinet Mission’s proposals which was communicated to the 
Secretary of State for India by the President of the Muslim 
League on 6th of June, 1946. 
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STATEMENI OF THE CABINET DELEGATION 
AND THE VICEROY (MAY 16, 1946) 

T On March 15th last jast before the despatch of the 
Cabinet Delegation to India Mr. Attlee, the British Prime 
Minister, used these words : 

‘‘ My colleagues are going to India with the intention of 
using their utmost endeavours to help her to attain her 
freedom as speedily and fully as possible. What form of 
Government is to replace the present regime is for India to 
decide ; but our desire is to help her to set up forthwith the 
machinery for making that decision. 

[ hope that India and her people may elect to remain 
within the British Commonwealth. lam certain that they 
will find great advantages in doing so. 

But if she does so elect, it must be by her own free will. 
The British Commonwealth and Empire is not bound 
together by chains of external compulsion. It is a free 
association of free peoples. If, on the other hand, she elects 
for independence, in our view she has a right to do so It 
will be for us to help to make the transition as smooth and 
easy as possible.’’ 

2. Charged in these historic words we—the Cabinet 
Ministers and the Viceroy — have dona our utmost to assist 
the two main political parties to reach agreement upon the 
fundamental issue of the unity or division of India. After 
prolonged discussions in New Delhi we succeeded in bringing 
the Congress and the Muslim League together in Conference 
at Simla. There was a full exchange of views and both 
parties were prepared tp make considerable concessions in 
order to- try and reach a settlement but it ultimately proved 
impossible to close the remainder of the gap between the 
parties and so no agreement could be concluded. Since no 
agreement has been reached we feel that it is our duty to put 
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forward what we consider are the best arrangements possible 
to ensure' a speedy setting up of the new constitution. This 
statement is made with the full approval of His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom. 

3* We have accordingly decided that immediate arrange-, 
ments should be made whereby Indians may decide the 
future constitution of India and an interim Governrrient may 
be set up at once to carry on the administration of British 
India until such time as a new consdtution can be brought 
into being. We have endeavoured to be just to the smaller 
as well as to the larger sections of the people ; and to 
recommend a solution which will lead to a practicable way 
of governing the India of the future, and will give a sound 
basis for defence and a good opportunity for progress in the 
scicial, political and economic field. 

4. It is not intended in this statement to review the 
voluminous evidence that has been submitted to the Mission ; 
but it is right that we should state that it has shown an 
almost universal desire, outside the supporters of the Muslim 
.League, for the unity of India. 

5. This consideration did not, however, deter us from 
examining closely and impartially the possibility of a partition 
of India, since we were greatly impressed by the very 
genuine and acute anxiety of the Muslims lest they should 
find themselves subjected to a perpetual Hindu-majority rule* 

This feeling has become so strong and wide-spread amongst 
the Muslims that it cannot be allayed by mere paper safe- 
guards. If there is to be internal peace in India it must be 
secured by measures which will assure to the Muslims a 
control in all matters vital to their culture, religion and 
economic or other interests. 

6. We, therefore, examined in the first instance the 
question of a separate and fully independent sovereign 
state of Pakistan as claimed by the Muslim League. 
Such a Pakistan would comprise two areas ; one in. the north-, 
west consisting of the provinces of the Punjab, Sind, North- 
West Frontier, and British Baluchistan ; the other in the 
north-east consisting of the provinces of Bengal and Assam. 
The League were prepared to consider adjustment of 
boundaries at a later stage, but insisted that the principle of 
Pakistan should first be acknowledged. The argument for a 
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separate state of Pakistan was based, first, upon the right of 
the Muslim majority to decide their method of Government 
according to their wishes, and secondly, upon the necessity 
to include substantial areas in which Muslims are* in a 
minority, in order to make Pakistan administratively and 
economically workable. 

The size of the nomMuslim minorities in a Pakistan 
comprising the whole of the six provinces enumerated above 
would be very considerable as the following figures taken 
from the recent census taken in 1941 shows ; 

North-li^estern Area Aiuslim Non'Muslim 

Punjab 16,217,242 12,201,577 

North' West Frontier Province 2,788,797 249,270 

Sind 3,208.325 1,326,683 

British Baluchistan 438,930 62,701 

22,653,294 13,840,231 

62*07% 37*93% 

North-Eastern Area 

Bengal 33,005,434 27,301,091 

Assam 3,442,479 6,762,254 

36,447,913 34,063,345 

5r69% ^ ^ 48*31% 

The Muslim minorities in the remainder of British India 
number some twenty million dispersed amongst a total 
population of one hundred and eighty-eight million. 

These figures show that the setting up of a separate 
sovereign state of Pakistan on the lines claimed by the 
Muslim League would not solve the communal minority 
problem ; nor can we see any justification for including 
within a sovereign Pakistan those districts of the Punjab and 
of Bengal and Assam in which the population is predomi- 
nantly non-Muslim. Every argument that can be used in 
favour of Pakistan, can equally in our view be used in favour 
of the exclusion of the non-Muslim areas from Pakist^in.. 
This point would particularly aflFect the position of the Sikhs. 
7. We therefore considered whether a smaller sovereign 
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Pakistan confined to the Muslim'majority areas alone might 
be a possible basis of compromise. Such a Pakistan is regarded 
by the Muslim League as quite impracticable because it would 
entail the exclusion from Pakistan of (a) the whole of the 
Ambala and Jullundur Divisions in the Punjab ; (b) the whole 
of Assam except the district of Sylhet ; and (c) a Urge part 
of Western Bengal, including Calcutta, in which city the 
Muslims form 23*6 per cent of the population. We ourselves 
are also convinced that any solution which involves a radical 
partition of the Punjab and Bengal as this would do, would 
be contrary to the wishes and interests of a very large 
proportion of the inhabitants of these provinces, 

Bengal and the Punjab each has its own common languages 
and a long history and tradition. Moreover, any division 
of the Punjab would of necessity divide the Sikhs leaving 
substantial bodies of Sikhs on both sides of the boundary. 
We have therefore been forced to the conclusion that neither a 
larger nor a smaller sovereign state of Pakistan would provide 
an acceptable solution for the communal problem. 

8. Apart from the great force of the foregoing arguments 
there are weighty administrative, economic and military 
considerations. The whole of the transportation and postal 
and telegraph systems of India have been established on the 
basis of a united India. To disintegrate them would gravely 
injur both parts of India. The case for a united defence is 
-even stronger. The Indian armed forces have been built up 
as a whole for the defence of India as a whole, and to break 
them in two would inflict a deadly blow on the long tradi- 
tions and high degree of efficiency of .the Indian army and 
would entail the gravest dangers. The Indian Navy and 
Indian Air Force would become much less effective. The two 
sections of the suggested Pakistan contain the two most 
vulnerable frontiers in India and for a successful defence 
Tn depth the area of the Pakistan would be insufficient. 

9. A further consideration of importance is the greater 
difficulty which the Indian States would find in associating 
themselves with a divided British India. 

10. Finally there is the geographical fact that the two 
halves of the proposed Pakistan state are separated by some 
seven hundred miles and the communications between them 
both in war and peace would be dependent on the goodwill 
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of Hindustan, 

11. We are therefore unable to advise the British 
Government that the power which at present resides in 
British hands should be handed over to two entirely separate 
sovereign states, 

12. This decision does not however blind us to the very 
real Muslim apprehensions that their culture and political' 
and social life might become submerged in a purely unitary 
India, in which the Hindus with their greatly superior num- 
bers must be a dominating element. To meet this the Congress 
have put forward a scheme under which provinces would 
have full autonomy subject only to a minimum of central 
subjects, such as Foreign Affairs, ‘Defence and Communica- 
tions. 

Under this scheme provinces, if they wished to take part 
in economic and administrative planning on a large scale, 
could cede to the centre optional subjects in addition to the 
compulsory ones mentioned above. 

13. Such a scheme would, in our view, present consider- 
able constitutional disadvantages and anomalies. It would 
be very difficult to work a Central Executive and Legislature 
in which some ministers, who dealt with compulsory subjects, 
were responsible to the whole of India while other ministers, 
who dealt with optional subjects, would be responsible only 
to those provinces which had elected to act together in 
respect of such subjects. This difficulty would be accentuated 
in the Central Legislature, where it would be necessary to 
exclude certain members from speaking and voting when 
subjects with which their provinces were not concerned were 
under discussion. 

Apart from the difficulty of working such a scheme, we 
do not consider that it would be fair to deny to other 
provinces, which did not desire to take the optional subjects 
at the centre, the right to form themselves into a group for 
a similar purpose. This would indeed be no m 9 re than the 
exercise of their autonomous powers in a particular way. 

14* Before putting forward our recommendation we 
turn to deal with the relationship of the Indian States to 
British India. It is quite clear that with the attainment of 
independence by British India, whether inside or outside the 
British Commonwealth, the relationship which has hitherto 
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existed between the Rulers of the Stares and the British 
Crown will no longer be possible. Paratnountcy can neither 
be retained by the British Crown nor transferred to the new 
Government. This fact has been fully recognised by those 
whom we interviewed from the States. They have at the 
same time assured us that the States are ready and willing 
to co-operate in the new development of India. The precise 
form which their co-operation wull take must be matter 
for negotiation during the building up of the new constitu*’ 
tional structure, and it by no means follows that it will be 
identical for all the States. We have not therefore dealt 
with the States in the same detail as the provinces of British 
India in the paragraphs which follow. 

15. We now indicate the nature of a solution which in 
our view would be just to the.essential claims of all parties* and 
would at the same time be most likely to bring about a stable 
and practicable form of constitution for aiUndia. 

We recommend that the constitution should take the 
following basic form : 

(1) There should be a Union of India embracing both 
British India and the States, which should deal 
with the following subjects : Foreign Affairs^ 
Defence and Communications ; and should have 
the powers necessary to raise the finances required 
for the above subjects. 

(2) The Union should have an executive and a legis- 
lature constituted from British Indian and States 
representatives. Any question raising a major 
communal issue in the legislature should . require 
for its decision a majority of the representatives 
present and voting of each of the two major com- 
munities as well as a majority of all the members' 
present and voting. 

(3) All subjects other than the Union subjects and all 
residuary powers should vest in the provinces. 

(4) The States will retain all subjects and powers other 

than those ceded to the U nion. 

(5) Provinces should be free to form groups with 
executives and legislatures and each group could 
determine the provincial subjects* to- be taken ia 
common. 
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(6) The constitution of the Union and of the groups 
should contain a provision whereby any province 
could, by a majority vote of its Legislative Assem- 
bly, call for a reconsideration of the terms of the 
constitution after an initial period of ten years 
and at temyearly intervals therafter. 

16 . It is not our object to lay out the details of a con- 
stitution on the above lines, but to set in motion the 
machinery whereby a constitution can be settled by Indians 

for Indians. . , , 

It has been necessary however for us to make tnis 
•recommendation as to the broad basis of the future constitu- 
tion becausedt became clear to us in the course of our negotia- 
tions that not until that had been done was there any 
Hope of getting the two major communities to join in the 
setting up of the constitution-making machinery. 

17. We now indicate the constitutiommaking machinery 
which we propose should be brought into being forthwith 
in order to enable a new constitution to be worked out. 

18. In forming any assembly to decide a new constitu- 
tional structure the first problem is to obtain as broad-based 
and accurate a representation of the whole population as 
is possible. The most satisfactory method obviously would 
Wby election based on adult franchise ; but any attempt to 
introduce such a step now would lead to a wholly unaccept- 
able delay in the formulation of the new constitution . The 
only practicable alternative is to utilise the recently elected 
Provincial Legislative Assemblies as the electing bodies. 
'There are, however, two factors in their composition which 
make this difficult. First, the numerical strengths of the 
Provincial Legislative Assemblies do not bear the same 
proportion to the total population in each province. Thus 
Assam with a population of ten millions has a Legislative 
Assembly of 108 members while Bengal, with a population 
six times as large, ha^ an Assembly of only 250. Secondly 
owing to the weightage given to minorities by the Communal 
Award, the strenghts of the several communities in each 
Provincial Legislative Assembly are not in proportion to 
their numbers in the province. Thus the number of seats 
reserved for Muslims in the Bengal Legislative Assembly is 
only forty per cent of the total although they form fifty-five 
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per cent of the provincial population. After a most careful 
consideration of the various methods by which these 
inequalities might be corrected, we have come to the conclu- 
sion that the fairest and most practicable plan would be — 

(a) to allot to each province a total number of seats 
proportional to its population, roughly in the 
ratio of one to a million, as the nearest substitute 
for representation by adult suffrage ; 
ib) to divide this provincial allocation of seats between 
the main communities in each province in propor- 
tion of their population ; 

(c) to provide that the representatives allotted to each 
community in a province shall be elected by the mem- 
bers of the community in its Legislative Assembly. 

We think that for these purposes it is sufficient to 
recognise only three main communities in India ; General, 
Muslim and Sikh, the “General” community including all 
persons who are not Muslims or Sikhs. As the smaller 
minorities would, upon the population basis, have little or 
no representation since they would lose the weightage which 
assures them seats in the Provincial Legislatures, we have 
made the arrangements set out in paragraph 20 below to 
give them a full representation upon all matters of special 
interest to the minorities. 

19, (i) We therefore propose that therq shall be elected 
by each Provincial Legislative Assembly the following numbers 
of representatives, each part of the Legislature (GeneraU 
Muslim or Sikh) electing its own representatives by the 
method of proportional representation with the single 
transferable vote : 

Table of Representation 


Province 

Section A 

General 

Muslim 

Total 

Madras 

... 

45 

4 

49 

Bombay 

... 

19 

2 

21 

United Provinces 


47 

8 

55 

Bihar 

... 

31 

5 

36 

Central Provinces 


16 

1 

17 

Orissa 


9 

0 

9 

Total 


167 

20 

187 
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Section B 



Province 

General 

Muslim 

Sikh 

Total 

Punjab 

North-West 

8 

16 

4 

28 

Frontier Pro- 




vince 

0 

3 

0 

3 

Sind 

1 

3 

0 

4 

Total 

9 

22 

4 

35 


Section C 



Province 


General Muslim 

Total 

Bengal 

• • . 

27 

33 

60 

Assam 

... 

7 

3 

10 

Total 

... 

34 

36 

70 


Total for British India 

• t • 

292 


Maximum for Indian States 

... 

93 


Total ... 385 

Note. — In order to represent the Chief Commissioners* 
provinces there will be added to section A the member 
representing Delhi in the Central Legislative Assembly, the 
member representing AjmenMerwara in the Central Legisla- 
tive Assembly, and a representative to be elected by the 
Coorg Legislative Council. 

To section B will be added a representative of British 
Baluchistan. 

(a) It is the intention that the States should be given in 
the final constituent assembly appropriate representation 
which would not, on the basis of the calculations adopted 
for British India, exceed twenty-three, but the method of 
selection will have to be determined by consultation. The 
States would in the preliminary stage be represented by a 
negotiating committee. 

(m) The representatives thus chosen shall meet at New 
Delhi as soon as possible. 

(ip) A preliminary meeting will be held at which the 
general order of business will be decided, a chairman and 
other olEcers elected, and an advisory committee {see para^ 
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graph 20 below) on the rights of citizens, minorities, and 
tribal and excluded areas set up. Thereafter the provincial 
representatives will divide up into the three sections shown 
under A, B and C in the Table of Representation in sub- 
paragraph (i* of this paragraph. 

(v) These sections shall proceed to settle the provincial 
constitutions for the provinces included in each section, and 
shall also decide whether any group constitution shall be set 
up for those provinces and, if so, with what provincial sub- 
jects the group should deal* Provinces shall have the power 
to opt out of the groups in accordance with the provisions 
of sub'clause (viu) below. 

(vi) The representatives of the sections and the Indian 
States shall reassemble for the purpose of setting the Union 
constitution. 

(vn) In the Union constituent assembly resolutions 
varying the provisions of paragraph 15 above or raising 
any major communal issue shall require a majority of the 
representatives present and voting of each of the two major 
communities. 

The chairman of the assembly shall decide which (if any) 
of the resolutions raise major communal issues and shall, 
if so requested by a majority of the representatives or either 
of the major communities, consult the Federal Court before 
giving the decision. 

(via) As soon as the new constitutional arrangements 
have come into operation, it shall be open to any province 
to elect to come out of any group in which it has been 
placed. Such a decision shall be taken by the new legislature 
of the province after the first general election under the new 
constitution. 

20. The advisory committee on the rights of citizens, 
minorities, and tribal and excluded areas should contain full 
representation of the interests affected, and their function 
will be to report to the Union constituent assembly upon 
the list of fundamental rights, the clauses for the protection 
of minorities, and a scheme tor the administration of the 
tribal and expluded areas, and to advise whether these rights 
should be incorporated in the provincial group, or Union 
constitution 

2L His Excellency the Viceroy will forthwith request 
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the Provincial Legislatures to proceed with the election of 
their representatives and the States to sec up a negotiating 
committee, It is hoped that the process of constitution^ 
making can proceed as rapidly as the complexities of the task 
permit so tKat the interim period may be as short as possiole. 

22. It will be necessary to negotiate a treaty between 
the Union constituent assembly and the United Kingdom 
to provide for certain matters arising out of the transfer of 
power* 

23. While the constitution-making proceeds, the adminis- 
tration of India has to be carried on. We attach the greatest 
importance therefore to the setting up at once of an interim 
Government having the support of the major political 
parties. It is essential during the interim period that there 
should be the maximum of co-operation in carrying through 
the difficult tasks that face the Government of India. 
Besides the heavy task of day-to-day administration, there is 
the grave danger of famine to be countered ; there are 
decisions to be taken in many matters of post-war develop- 
ment which will have a far-reaching effect on India’s future ; 
and there are important international conferences in which 
India has to be represented. For all these purposes a Gov- 
ernment having popular support is necessary. The Viceroy 
has already started discussions to this end, and hopes soon 
to form an interim Government in. which all the portfolios, 
including that of War Member, will be held by Indian 
leaders having the full confidence of the people. The British 
Government, recognising the significance of the changes in 
the Government of India, will give the fullest measure of 
co-operation to the Government so formed in the accom- 
plishm'ent of its tasks of administration and in bringing about 
as rapid and smooth a transition as possible. 

24* To the leaders and people of India who now have 
the opportunity of complete independence we would finally 
say this. We and our Government and countrymen hoped 
that it would be possible for the Indian people themselves 
to agree upon the method of framing the new constitution 
under which they will live. Despite the labours which we 
have shared with the Indian parties, and the exercise of 
much patience and goodwill by all, this has not been possible* 
We therefore now lay before you , proposals which, after 
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listening to all sides and after much earnest thought, We 
trust will enable you to attain your independence in the 
shortest time and with the least danger of internal distur- 
bance and conflict* These proposals may not, of course, 
completely satisfy all parties, but you will recognise with us 
that at this supreme moment in Indian history statesmanship 
demands mutual accommodation. 

We ask you to consider the alternative to acceptance of 
these proposals. After all the eflrorts which we and the 
Indian parties have made together for agreement, we must 
state that in our view there is small hope of peaceful settle-^ 
ment by agreement of the Indian parties alone. The 
alternative would therefore be a grave danger of violence, 
chaos, and even civil war. The result and duration of such 
a disturbance cSnnot be foreseen : but it is certain that iC 
would be a terrible disaster for many millions of men, 
women and children. This is a possibility which must be 
regarded with equal abhorrence by the Indian people, our 
own countrymen and the world as a whole. 

We therefore lay these proposals before you in the pro- 
found hope that they will be accepted and operated by you 
in the spirit of accommodation and goodwill in whicn they 
are offered. We appeal to all who have the future good of 
India at heart to extend their vision beyond their own 
community or interest to the interests of the whole four 
hundred millions of the Indian people. 

We hope that the new independent India may choose 
to be a member of the British Commonwealth, We hope 
in any event that you will remain in close and friendly 
association with our people. But these are matters for yout 
own free choice. Whatever that choice may be we look 
forward with you to your ever-increasing prosperity among 
the great nations of the world, and to a future even more 
glorious than your past. 


II 

MR. JINNAH^S STATEMENT (MAY 22, 1946) 


I regret that the Mission should have negatived the Muslim 
demand for the establishment of a complete sovereign state of 
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Pakistan which, we still hold, is the only solution of the con- 
stitutional problem of India and which alone can secure a 
stable, government and lead to the happiness and welfare, 
not only of the two major communities but of all the people 
of this sub-continent. 

It is all the more regrettable that the Mission should have 
thought it fit to advance commonplace and exploded argu-. 
ments against Pakistan and resort to special pleadings, couched 
in deplorable language, which is calculated to hurt the feelings 
of Muslim India. It seems that this was done by the Mission 
simply to appease and placate the Congress because when they 
come to face realities, they themselves have made the follow- 
ing pronouncement embodied in paragraph 5 of their state- 
ment, which reads : The consideration did nor, however, 
deter us from examining closely and impartially the possibility 
of a partition of India : since we were greatly impressed by 
the very genuine and acute anxiety of the Muslims lest they 
should find themselves subjected to a perpetual Hindu- 
majority rule. This feeling has become so strong and wide- 
spread amongst the Muslims that it cannot be allayed by mere 
paper safeguards, if there is to be internal peace in India, it 
must be secured by measures which will assure to the Muslims 
a control in all matters vital to their culture, religion, and 
economic or other interests. 

1. They have divided Pakistan into two, what they call 
section B (for the north-western zone) and section C (for 
the north-eastern zoneh 

2. Instead of two constitution-making bodies only one 
constitution-making body is devised with three sections A, B 
and C. 

3. They lay down that there should be a Union of India, 
embracing both British India and States which should deal 
with the following subjects: foreign affairs, defence and 
communications ; and should have power necessary to raise 
the finances required for the above subjects. 

There is no indication at all that the communications 
would be restricted to what is necessary for defence, nor is 
there any indication as to how this Union will be empowered 
to raise finances required for these three subjects while our 
view was that finances should be raised only by contribution 
and not by taxation* 
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4* It is laid down that the Union should have an 
executive and legislature constituted from British India and 
States representatives. Any question raising a major communal 
issue in the legislature should require for its decision 
a majority of the representatives present and voting of each 
-of the two major communities as well as majority of all the 
members present and voting. 

While our view was (a) there should be no legislature for 
the Union but the question should be left to the con- 
stituent assembly to decide ; (fc) that there should be parity 
‘Of representation between Pakistan group and Hindustan 
group in the Union executive and legislature if any ; (c) that 
no decision legislative, executive or administrative should be 
taken by the Union in regard to any matter of controversial 
nature except by a majority of three'fourrhs and all the three 
terms of our offer have been omitted from the statement. No 
doubt there is one safeguard for the conduct of business in 
the Union legislature that ‘'any question raising a major 
^communal issue in the legislature should require for its 
decision majority of the representatives present and voting of 
each of the major communities as well as a majority of all the 
members present and voting.” 

Even this is vague and ineffective. To begin with who will 
decide as to what is a major communal issue and what a minor 
communal issue and what is purely non^communal issue ? 

5. Our proposal that the Pakistan group should have 
the right to secede from the Union after the initial period of 
ten years, although the Congress had no serious objection to 
it, has been omitted and now we are only limited to recon-* 
^ideration of the terms of the Union constitution after the 
initial period of ten years, 

6. There again the representative of British Baluchistan 
is included in section B ? But how he will be selected is not 
indicated. 

7. With regard to the constitution-making body for the 
purpose of framing the proposed Union constitution it will 
have an overwhelming Hindu majority as in a house of 292 
for British India Muslim strength will be 79. And if the 
number allotted to the Indian States 93 is taken into account, 
it is quite obvious that the Muslim proportion will be further 
reduced a? the bulk of the States representatives would be 
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Hindus. This assembly so constituted will elect the chairman 
and other officers, it seems also the members of the advisory- 
committee referred to in paragraph 20 of the statement, by 
majority and the same rule will apply also to other normal 
business. 

8. With regard to the provinces opting out of their 
group it is left to the new legislature of the provinces after the 
first general elections under the new constitution to decide 
instead of referendum of the people as was suggested by us. 

9. Paragraph 20 runs as follows : “ The advisory com' 
mittee on the rights of citizens, minorities and tribal and 
excluded areas should contain full representation of the 
interests affected and their function will be to report to the 
Union constituent assembly upon the list of fundamental 
rights, the clauses for the protection of minorities and a 
scheme for the administration of the tribal and excluded areas- 
and to advise whether these rights should be incorporated in 
the provincial group or Union cor.sdtution,” 

This raises a very serious question indeed for if it is left to- 
the Union constituent assembly to decide these matters by 
majority vote and whether any of the recommendations of 
the advisory committee should be incorporated in the Union 
constitution then it will open the door to more subjects 
being vested in the Union Government- This will destroy 
the very basic principle that the Union is to be strictly con' 
fined to three subjects. 

These are some of the points which I have tried to put 
before the public after studying this important document. I 
do not wish to anticipate the decision of the Working Com-- 
mittee and the Council of the All-India Muslim League which 
are going to meet shortly at Delhi. They will finally take 
such decision as they may think proper after careful con- 
sideration of the pros and cons and thorough and dispassionate 
examination of the statement of the British Cabinet Delegsu- 
tiofl and His Excellency the Viceroy. 
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III 

JOINT STATEMENT OF MRS. ARUNA ASAF ALT- 
DR. RAM MANOHAR LOHIA AND MESSRS. 
JAIPRAKASH NARAIN AND ACHYUT 
PATWARDHAN (JUNE 8. 1946) 

The Indian people are facing a momentous decision whicb 
will finally determine the direction of their political 
effort in the present and immediate future. The Indian 
National Congress has shaped and directed this effort for 
over sixty years and it has evolved and established through 
many struggles the unalterable essentials of real freedom for 
the people of this land. Whatever decision we are called 
upon to make must be examined strictly in terms of the 
fundamenta's of our nationalism : 

(1) Abolition of every vestige of foreign domination. 

(2) The political and economic unity of our people. 

(3) A growing equality in our political and economic 
relationships expressed through democratic forms of 
administration. 

(d) A common code of fundamental rights, establishing 
uniform and equal status for every citizen in political, social 
and economic spheres* over-riding religious or regional 
differences. 

Should we hold fast to those fundamentals, refusing to 
whittle down our essential demands and count no cost too 
great ? Such a decision may lead us once again into conflict 
with the powers that are with all that follows in the wake of 
the conflict. 

Or should we in the alternative accept to work along: 
with parties and persons who have heretofore opposed us at 
every step in spirit of co-operation and compromise ? 

We are at the cross-roads and whatever decisions we take- 
on the British Cabinet’si proposals must be determined by the 
essentials which have sustained us in every crisis during the 
past. 

Complete independence is only an expression unless it 
means the end of British domination, direct or indirect. This- 
demands the withdrawal of British troops even before , the 
meeting of the constituent assembly as it must possess- 
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sovereign status. It is equally necessary to eliminate the 
British capitalist interests who act either on their own or in 
alliance with Indian capitalists and even by destiny for over a 
century- 

Similarly, the powers exercised by the Viceroy, both as the 
Governor-General and as the Crown Representative, must 
end in the interim period itself, if a free India is to emerge 
out of our present deliberations. The absence of primary civil 
liberties in the States and their violation by the Princes, during 
this period of transition would defeat our very objective. 

In the second place, we want to found our freedom on 
national unity and democracy. Any compromise which we 
are called upon to make must always be subjected to a single 
test. Do they consolidate our unity ? 

A Central Government cannot establish unity in any state 
in the world of today by its control over foreign policy and 
defence alone. Foreign policy may be defeated by the lack 
of cohesi^/eness and solidarity in relation to foreign trade and 
•economic relationships. These, along with planning, must 
be recognised as the irreducible minimum of effective 
central authority. It would be futile to create a Central 
Government that presides over its own ineffectiveness by lack 
of sufScient authority. 

The compulsory grouping of provinces opens the door to 
the exercise of backdoor influence in Indian economic life by 
British monopolist interests, which the central authority 
would be powerless to resist. 

The substance of indepedence is shaped by the forces of 
•democracy within the new state. When its foundations are 
being laid in a totally undemocratic fashion, independence 
must remain a mirage. We cannot forget that hundreds of 
■Congressmen were srili in jail when the present legislatures 
were created by the electors, tampering with the electorate in 
the Muslim-constituencies in more than one province. These 
legislatures are, therefore, not all representative of the real 
forces of Indian nationalism. A constituent assembly 
elected out of them would merely caricature democracy. 

The British Government has not approached its self-chosen 
Juty with honesty of purpose or directness of effort. They 
have thus further encouraged the forces of disruption by 
refusing to demand from the Princes a clear and uniform 
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charter of civil rights here and now* This single instance 
would suffice to throw light on their motive* The Labour 
Government has proved that socialism at home does not 
mean liquidation of imperialism abroad* 

The proposal of compulsory grouping denies the autonomy 
of provinces and thereby removes the keystone from the 
-constitutional arch* 

Under these circumstances any participation in their plans 
can only lead to further disruption of our national forces. 
The Congress must reject these proposals and refuse to elect 
members to such a constituent assembly and move forward to 
the convening of a constituent assembly directly elected by 
the adult men and women of India. 

India will have to wait for many decades if we were to de- 
pend upon British co-operation or goodwill for attaining our 
freedom, it will arise out of our own unaided effort to build 
up from below the peoples constituent authority. Let every 
village and every mohalla of our towns seek to build its own 
parallel authority. Let it strive to assume authority over its 
own affairs and seek to act as a sovereign free state in India. 

The Hindustan of our desire shall have no place for a 
soldier who is not our national, none for capital which we 
do not dispose of as we will and it will grow with the glory 
of its improving free men as one and united. Constitutional 
devices are here of little avail. A new state must be born. To 
create this state of free India the unretreating strength of our 
people is our sole weapon and the Indian National Congress 
its edge and point. So onwards to this tinai spurt of creative 
.action, of work and organisation that will steel up our people 
. and their Congress into a force irresistible like the elements. 
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HINDU MAHASABHA’S MEMORANDUM 

1- Immediate declaration of independence of India. 

2. Formation of an interim Government with complete- 
transfer of all power and authority of the Government of 
India to this Government, 

3. Recognition of India’s integrity and indivisibility. 

4. Opposition to territorial self-determination. 

5. Indian constitution to be of the federal type. 

6. Provision for the grant of utmost measure of autonomy* 
to the federating units,— the provinces and the States— but 
with the residue of powers vested in the centre. 

7. Governing principle of the constitution to be demo- 
cracy which meant the rule of the majority. 

8. Representation in legislatures on the principle of adult 
franchise. 

9. No division of India into British India and the Indian' 
States. 

10. The setting up of a sovereign constituent assembly. 

The memorandum states that as all sovereignty in respect 

of India was vested in the Indian people it was the right of 
Indians to be fully and completely free. 

As regards the interim Government, the memorandum 
says that it should be composed of eleven representatives elected' 
by the eleven provincial Legislative Assemblies who would 
co-opt four members representative of such minorities as were 
not represented on it. These fifteen members iieed not be 
members of Legislative Assemblies. 

One of the primary functions of this Government would 
be to provide adequate facilities to the constituent assembly 
to carry on its work without hindrance* The constituent 
assembly itself should be as small a body as possible and‘ 
should bexomposed of the members elected by the provincial 
Legislative Assemblies with power to co;opt representatives- 
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•of such minorities as were not represented on it and some 
experts, if necessary. 

The constituent body should be a sovereign one which 
would decide the terms of the treaty with Great Britain. It 
would decide all matters by a majority vote and these de- 
cisions shall be binding on alL 

II 

SIKHS’ MEMORANDUM 

The origin of our community lies in religious intolerance 
and political domination. Since its birth, it has played an 
historic role. Contributions out of all proportions to our 
numbers have been made by us to the prosperity of the 
country in peace-time and to the defence of the country 
in war-time. Before the advent of the British Raj, we en- 
joyed in the north-west of India an independent economic 
and political status, which has gradually deteriorated since 
we lost our kingdom. We further wish to point out that 
with the inauguration of the provincial autonomy we have 
been reduced to a state of complete helplessness in the Punjab 
which is admittedly the Home-land and Holy-land of the 
Sikhs. 

With the proposed complete transfer of power to Indians 
it is obvious that the detailed statement of the Sikh case very 
largely depends upon what kind of agreement on the funda- 
mentals of the constitution is arrived at between the various 
parties concerned. Suffice it to say that we are not satisfied 
with the present arrangements under the scheme of the 
Communal Award. 

We, however, make it plain that we stand for united 
India but at the same time we cannot blind ourselves to the 
fact that the Muslims have declared that they are a separate 
nation and on that basis they are entitled to a separate state 
of Pakistan. Under these circumstances we cannot fail to 
take note of the possibility of settlement being reached on 
the basis of Pakistan or Confederation. 

In united India to safeguard our position against economic 
domination and religious absorption we want : 

U) That the Muslim majority in the legislature of the 
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province must go and that the Sikh position must be streng^ 
thened by increased representation so as to make it effective in 
the administration of the country. Or provincial boundaries 
may be re-aligned so as to form a new province in the Punjab^ 
which the Sikhs may call their own. 

{b) And in either case adequate provision for the maim 
tenance of our traditions and free development of our 
religious, economic, cultural and social institution be made. 

(c) Adequate re d resen ration must be given to the Sikh® 
in the Central Legislatures. 

In case of Pakistan or Confederation, as a protection 
against religious intolerance and political domination, we 
want — 

(a) a separate Sikh state and 

(b) a separate constitution-making body. 

It does not seem practical to go into details at this stage 
as these must necessaril/ depend on the form of the settle- 
ment of the fundamentals of the constitution. We also 
consider it inadvisable to discuss the derails as we are anxious 
to avoid at this stage any contention. For, in this way, we 
believe that we will be serving the best interests of the 
country. 


in 

COMMUNISTS’ MEMORANDUM 

The Communist Party’s memorandum, submitted to the 
British Cabinet Mission, demands an unequivocal and un- 
ambiguous declaration recognising Indian independence and 
Indian sovereignty. 

In further proof of its sincerity, the British Gbvernment 
should declare its determination to effect within six months 
the total withdrawal of British troops from all Indian terri- 
tory, including the States. 

Such a declaration should be made and implemented ir- 
respective of whether India’s political parties have settled 
their differences. The question of Indian unity is an internal 
question to be settled by the people themselves.^ It cannot 
be made an excuse for the refusal of Britain to transfer 
power. The withdrawal of British troops and the recognition 
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of India’s sovereignty must begin forthwith. 

Any attempt to expbit the differences among the Indian 
people, to impose an arbitrary partition and to retain the 
Princes in order to perpetuate British domination will be 
resisted by the Indian people with all the strength at their 
command. 

The memorandum suggests the establishment of a pro-- 
visional Government based on the main popular parties and 
says that the best course would be an agreement between the 
Congress and the League for parity in the Government and‘ 
for adequate representation to minorities. 

The acute differences between the Congress and the' 
League on the issue of the constituent assembly can only 
be settled by the just application of the principle of self- 
determination. 

We suggest that the provisional Government should be 
charged with the task of setting up a boundaries commission 
to re-draw the boundaries on the basis of natural ancient 
homelands of every people so that re-demarcated province^’ 
become as far as possible linguistically and culturally homo-' 
geneous national units, for example, Sind, Pathanlandf. 
Western Punjab. 

The people of each unit should have the unfettered right 
of selTdetermination, ue., the right to decide freely whether 
they join the Indian Union or form a separate sovereign state 
or another Indian Union. 

The elections to the constituent assembly should, there- 
fore, be based on recognition of this fundamental right aui 
during the elections the question of separation or uniork 
should be put off by the political parties of the people. The 
delegates elected from each national unit should decide by a 
majority whether they will join the all-India constituent- 
assembly to form an Indian Union or remain out and 
form a separate sovereign state by themselves or join another 
Indian^ Union. 

The Communist Party stands for the free voluntary de- 
mocratic Indian Union or sovereign units. It is firmly con- 
vinced that the best interests of the Indian masses will be- 
served by their remaining together in one common union, 
in a common brotherhood to defend the freedom and solve- 
the problems of proverty which require the co-operation of 
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all. It is only on the basis of the application of the principle 
of self-determination, as indicated above, that Indian unity 
oan be preserved • 


IV 

CHRISTIANS^ MEMORANDUM 

Indian Christians, including those in tribal areas, number 
over seven millions in India and thus form the largest religious 
minority next to the Muslims. The two largest and most 
-representative organisations of Indian Christians are : 

(1) “ The All-India Conference of Indian Christians’^ 
'Which has been in existence since 1914 and has nineteen 
affiliated associations. It is composed mostly of Protestants * 
..and 

(2) “ The Catholic Union* of India ” composed entirely of 
-Roman Catholics spread throughout India of which Mr, 
.Ruthnaswami is the President. 

For common action these two bodies have a joint com- 
'mittee which represents the views of Indian Christians as 
.a whole. 

We wish to make it clear to His Excellency the Viceroy 
■and the Cabinet Delegation that we are in no way behind 
any political or religious body in our keen desire for a free 
and fully self-governing India in the very near future. 
Though we have separate organisations of our own, we neither 
profess nor wish to be a separate political part. Members 
of Indian Christian Association in fact belong to different 
political parties, including the Indian National Congress and 
the National Liberal Federation. Our main position in politi- 
cal matters has been increasingly identical with the views of 
the nationalist school of thought. While we desire the im- 
mediate grant of full self-government, we hope that friendly 
relations and co-operation will exist between a free India 
and Great Britain on terms of equality and recipro^city to 
their mutual advantage. In this connection we hope and 
believe that the British Government, the Viceroy and the 
British Cabinet Delegation are genuinely anxious to see a 
self-governing India in the immediate future. 

Indian Christians ask for no special political privileges for 
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their community in the India of the future. They are ready 
to accept joint electorates in the legislatures and public local 
bodies with or without reservation of scats and to agree to 
appointments by Government or local bodies being made on 
the basis of merit alone. If, however, in making constitutional 
changes or in setting up machinery for evolving a consti- 
tution, recognition is given to the separate existence as 
political entities of the Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and other 
communities, the rights of Indian Christians should be simi- 
larly recognised. 

While Indian Christians realise that, as a relatively small 
community, they must and should depend ultimately on the 
goodwill of the two major communities, they are very anxious 
that they and other religious minorities should have statutory 
rights of protection for their religious beliefs, including the 
right to practise and propagate their religion. In brief, they 
desire that all individuals and communities should have the 
fullest freedom of conscience. 

Indian Christians desire that the future India should be a 
united India. But with a view to meet the legitimate claims 
of the Muslim community large powers should be vested in 
the provinces. Further, there should be full safeguards for 
minorities and adequate machinery, e.^., the courts of law 
for making them effective. Central and provincial minorities 
commissions should also be created as proposed by the 
Sapru Committee. We deplore the present communal cleavage 
and have been, and always will be, ready to place our services 
both individually and collectively at the disposed of all 
who favour communal harmony. 

A central interim Government should be formed imme- 
diately- 

And we hope that in view of our numbers and under 
existing conditions representation will be given to us on it or 
on any preliminary conference of the leaders of the various 
political parties from a panel of names submitted by the joint 
committee referred to in paragraph 2. We also trust that 
we shall have an adequate number of representatives in any 
constituent assembly that will be called. The Sapru Com- 
mittee recommended seven Indian Christians out of a total 
number of one hundred and sixty representatives. Thwe 
representatives should either be elected by an electoral college 
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consisting of Indian Christian members of the Provincial 
Legislatures by a system of proportional representation or 
should be recommended for appointment by accredited or- 
ganisations such as the joint committee of the All-India 
Conference of Indian Christians and the Catholic Union 
of India, or some by the 6rst method and some by the second. 
Alternatively, we suggest the appointment of a deleganon of 
seven persons consisting of four principal and three substitute 
members, the latter having the right to attend and participate 
in debates, but not to vote* Substitute members should also 
be eligible for appointment on committees. 

Before we close we should like to point out the services 
rendered to our country by the relatively large num'^er of 
Indian Christian women in the educational, medical and 
nursing services in India. Further, in the recent war the 
numbers of Indian Christians, officers and soldiers, in the 
Navy, Air Force and Army, relative to the popuhtion strength 
of our community, were considerable* 

We cannot conclude this expression of our views without 
stating with all the emphasis at our command that the im- 
mediate settlement of the Indian political problem is vital 
to India, Great Britain and the world. 

V 

PUNJAB NON-MUSLIMS* MEMORANDUM 

According to the census of 1941, the province of the 
Punjab covers a total area of 138,105 square miles and has a 
total population of 34,309,861. Out of this the British 
Punjab covers an area of 99,089 square miles and has a popu- 
lation of 28,^18,819 persons. There are three important com- 
munities inhabiting the province, viz,, the Muslims, the 
Hindus and the Sikhs. Communal percentages in population 
work out as follows : 

Muslims Hindus and Others Sikhs Christians 
All Punjab 53*22 2911 14*92 

British Punjab 57*06 27*82 15*22 1*7 

The following statement shows the communal percentages 
in population since 1881 in the Punjab (inclusive of States) 
and the British Punjab : 
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( 1 ) All Punjab 


Community 

2882 

2892 

2902 

2922 

2922 

1931 

1941 

Muslims 

47'58 

47-39 

49-61 

51-07 

51-05 

52'40 

53-22 

Hindus 

43-84 

44 08 

41-27 

35-79 

35 -O 6 

30-38 

29-11 

Sikhs 

8'22 

8-09 

8-63 

12-11 

12-38 

14-29 

14-92 



( 2 ) British Punjab 

1 


Muslims 

52-75 

51-83 

52 31 

55-29 

55 27 

56 48 

57'06 

Hindus 

40-33 

39-00 

34 71 

32-20 

31-84 

27-24 

27-82 

Sikhs 

8-22 

8'09 

863 

10-85 

11-09 

13-00 

13-22 


It is evident from the tables given above that till 1911 the 
Punjab was not a Muslim-majority province and even now 
the margin, if the census enumerations of 1941 be taken as 
correct, is so small chat it cannot be claimed as a Muslim 
province- The census figures for 1911, 1921, 1931 and 19'! 1 
are, however, admittedly inaccurate and unreliable. 

The population of the Punjab in the first decade of the 
twentieth century showed a decline from 24,367,113 in 1901 
to 23,791,841 in 191L But during the decade the percentage 
of the Muslim population showed a rise from 49’6l per cent 
to 5r07 per cent- The Superintendent of Census Operations 
of 1911? at page 97 of his Report, gives an explanation of 
this rise. He says : The members of the depressed classes, 

Cbuhras, Sansis, etc., who did not profess to belong to 
Islam or Christianity v^ere returned as Hindus in the three 
previous censuses and similar instructions were issued in the 
recent census. Nevertheless, a number of Sansis and Chuhras 
residing in Mohammedan villages were returned as Mohamme' 
dans and some Chuhras living in Sikh villages were returned 
as Sikhs.” This, according to the Census Superintendent, 
explains the fall in the case of the Hindus and rise in the case 
of Muslims. 

The census of 1921 was conducted by Mr- Middleton, 
LC.S., and Mr. S- M. Jaccob, I.C.S. At page 104 of the 
Report, we find : “ In the Punjab, 1 have found gross errors 
in price statistics, in the revenue records and even in the 
recorded areas of crops which are reputed to be as accurate 
as any in the world, and in the estimates of the yields on 
'which the final outturn of tne crops is computed. Vital 
•statistics, too, are known to be very unreliable/' Again, at 
page 106 of the Report, the Census Superintendent observes : 
'“Evidence as to the unreliability of the- census of the 
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number of inhabitants per building, carried out in Lahore^ 
Amritsar, Rawalpindi and Jullundur, though, of course^ 
the accuracy to be expected is much. less than that of the 
census proper, is afforded by the statistics themselves. 
Thus, by adding up the number of buildings with the specified 
number of inhabitants per building it is found that, in the 
case of Wards 1 — 6 of the Lahore City, there must be no less 
than 1,17,140 inhabitants as against 92,533 enumerated in the 
census. The difference of over 24,000 cannot be accounted 
for except by the inaccuracy o( one or other of the enumera- 
tions. In the case of Ward 3 of Rawalpindi the discrepancy 
is even more marked.” 

The census operations of 1931 for the Punjab were con- 
ducted by Khan Sahib Ahmed Hassan Khan, P.C.S., as Super- 
intendent. At page 79 of his Report, he writes : “Another 
factor came into paly on the present occasion and deprived 
the census operations of the calm atmosphere which is 
essential to the obtaining of correct figures. The new consti- 
tution for India was to be framed at no distant date and value 
attached to the communal figures brought out by the census 
was greater than ever. Consequently, the atmosphere was 
surcharged with propaganda carried on through various 
agencies and attempts were made in some places by enumera- 
tors to swell the figures of their communities by means of 
bogus entries or jto curtail the strength of rival communities 
by scoring out persons who were actually present on the 
final census night. There were also some cases in which the 
residents of houses returned bogus names with the same 
motives. This mostly took place in certain urban areas, the 
worst offender in this respect being Amritsar. In Lahore 
several cases came to notice where whole families were left 
unenumerated.” At page 81 of the Report, the Census Super- 
intendent adds : “ The number of the recorded houses during 
the preliminary enumeration was 8.167,739 and on the final 
census night 5, 946,652 houses were found occupied,” 

The census of 1941 recorded an unusual increase of 58 lacs 
in the total population of the Punjab. The variation percent- 
age duririg the last decade was the highest since 1901 as 
shown below : 


Period 

1900—11 


Variation Percentage 
i-8 
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Period Variation Percentage 

1911—21 5*6 

1921—31 13*9 

1931—41 20'5 

Mr. M. ‘W. M. Yeatts, Cl.E., I.C,Sm Census Comis^ 
sioner for India, 1941, at page 9 of his Report, says : “ 1940-41 
saw also political influences on the census, but in the opposite 
-direction ; since, whereas the difficulty in 1931 had been to 
defeat a boycott, the difficulty in 1941 was to defeat an excess 
of zeal.’’ According to the census of 1941, India added an- 
other fifty millions to its population in ten years between 1931 
and 1941* With regard to this increase, Mr. Yeatts in his 
Report says : 

“ The increase is by no means uniform. Although a greater 
figure than for the previous decade is practically universal, 
rates are noticeably larger in the north than in the south and 
we have two distinct peaks in the extreme west and north- 
west and in the east. In fact, we have in the Punjab and in 
Eastern Bengal, two swarming areas.” At page 30 of the Report, 
JMr. Yeatts again observes, “ It was inevitable that sooner or 
later an exaggerated and pathological interest would come to 
-attend on the production of the figures which a communal 
segregation expresses and when you have a pathological in- 
terest in the production of figures, you have introduced into 
them a weakness which will remove all value unless suitable 
remedy is applied. If the circumstances of today continue and 
if a community record is desired and if the general attitude of 
the citizens has not developed towards a deeper understanding 
of their own role, then it is doubtful whether ten years 'hence 
:it will be possible, at any rate in certain areas, to take a 
community record at all.'” 

From the above quotations, it is evident that the census 
figures are not reliable as there was bogus inflation in certain 
•cases and suppression in others. It will not be out of place 
to point out that both in the year 1921 and 1931, the Hindus 
and the Sikhs of the Punjab, under the influence of the civil 
..disobedience movement of the Congress, more or less, boycot- 
rted the census operations and both these operations were con- 
ducted by a predominantly large number of Muslim enumera" 
4:ors. 

In the light of what has been said above, implicit reliance 
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cannot be placed on the census figures of 1911, 1921,1931 
or 1941. If a correct and accurate census is taken, it will 
show that the disparity between the Muslim and non-Muslim 
population in the Punjab will,, if at all, be very little. 

From the administrative point of view, the Punjab is* 
divided into 29 districts out of which, according to the census- 
of 1941 (inaccurate as they are),- 16 districts in the north-west 
have a majorty of Muslims, while 12 districts in the south-east 
have a majority of non-Muslims. The district ©f Gurdaspur 
has, in some of its tehsils, a m-afority of Muslims, while in 
others it has a majority of non-Muslims. Out of a total of 
1,152,511, it has a Muslim msjority of only 26,000 odd. The 
figures for the year 1921, however, showed that the district 
had a majority of non-Muslims. 

The table given below shows the district-wise* communal 
cercentages for the three major communities in the Punjab 
in 1941 : 


Name of 

Muslim-Majority 

Muslims 

Districts 

Hindus 

Sikhs 

the District 
Attack 

90-4 

6-3- 

30 

Jhelum 

89 4 

6'5 

3*9 

Dera Gazi Khan 881 

ir6- 

7 

Muzaffargarh 

■ 86-4 

127 

t -8 

Mianwali 

86-2 

12-4 

1-3 

Gujrat 

85-6 

T6 

6-3 

Shahpur 

837 

107 

4-8 

Jhang 

80*6 

15-8 

r5 

Rawalpindi 

80-0 

10-5 

87 

Multan 

78 '0 

16-9' 

41 

Gujranwla 

70'5 

irs 

109 

Montgomery 

69-1 

15-8 

137 

Sheikhupura 

63-6 

10-4 

18'9 

Lyallpur 

62-8 

14-6 

18-8 

Sialkot 

•62-1 

15-4 

117 

Lahore 

6C-6 

16 8 

187 

Kangra 

Hindu-Majoriiy 

4-8 

Districts 

94-2 

•5 

Rohtak 

17-4 

81-6 

7 

Simla 

18-2 

76-4 

27 

Karnal 

30-6 

66 9 

2.0 
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Name of 

Muslims 

Hindus 

Sikhs 

the District 




Gurgaon 

33-6 

65-8 

7 

Hissar 

28-3 

64-8 

6*0 

No Single Community 

Majority District 


Ambala 

31-7 

48'6 

18*1 

Hoshiarpur 

32-5 

50-0 

16*9 

Jullundur 

45-2 

2T6 

165 

Ludhiana 

36’9 

211 

41*7 

Ferozepore 

451 

20-3 

33*8 

Amritsar 

46'5 

15-4 

36*1 

Gurdaspur 

51 1 

25-4 

19*2 

From the tables given above, it is evident tnat while 

: in 16 


discricts of the north-west, the Muslims are in a majority, in 6 
districts of the south-east, Hindus are in a majority, and in 
the remaining' 7 districts of the Central Punjab, no single 
community has a definite majority. Further, it is evident 
that out of the 16 Muslim-majority districts there are only 
10 such districts where the Muslim population is 75 per cent 
or more. Similarly, out of 6 Hindu-majority districts, there 
are only 3 where the Hindus are 75 per cent or more of popu- 
lation. * If the 16 Muslim-majority-districts in the north-west 
and the 12 non-Muslim-majority districts in the centre and 
the south-east were grouped separately, they will show the 


following population percentages: 

, N -W. Region (16 Districts) 

Sikhs and Hindus Others 

1,683,855 2.823.276 

10% 167% 

Total ... 16,370,900 
S.-E. Region (12 Districts) 

2.073,546 5,620,800 

17'5% 49*9% 

Total 11,547,919 

There can be no justification on any reasonable theory of 
self-determination and nationhood that 4»507, 131 non-Muslim 
inhabitants of the 16 districts with a Muslim majority should 
be forced into Pakistan without being given any opportunity 

fcr expressing their wishes. 

How are their wishes to be ascertained ? This raises three 


Muslims 

12,303,669 

73*3% 


3,853,593 

32'6% 


questions : 
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(1) the unit for the plebiscite, 

(2) who would take part in it, 

(3) whether the decision should be by a bare majrrity or 
by a definite percentage of the recorded votes. 

It is clear that the whole province cannot be taken as a 
unit as that would mean that the fate of the non-Muslim 
area comprising 12 districts with a non-Muslim population 
of over 7 1/2 millions would be determined not by its own 
votes, as it should be* but the combined votes of the Muslim 
and non-Muslim areas. The plebiscite will, therefore, have 
to be taken separately for each of the two areas and the whole 
adult population in the area concerned should be entitled to 
vote and there should be a clear majority of sixty-six per cent 
in favour of separation. 

It is unnecessary to discuss the difficulties of holding a 
plebiscite under the present conditions or the problems 
which will arise by the creation of frontier minorities. As 
regards the latter the followine extract from paragaph 
173 of the Sapru Committee’s Report may be profitably 
quoted : 

The Hindus, who form about seventy-five per cent of the 
population of India, are to to be split into a national minority 
and to be placed under the sovereignty of the Muslim state of 
Pakistan, the majority remaning in Hindustan. The frontiers 
of the two states will lie in such a way that there will be a 
large Hindu national minority in East Punjab and in West 
Bengal, both bordering on the state of Hindustan. The 
history of Europe warns us of the grave problems created by 
national frontier minorities ; while, on the one hand, there 
will be an irresistible desire on the part of Hindus living in 
East Punjab and West Bengal to rejoin their nationals in 
Hindustan, there will be an equal urgs on the part of the 
Government of Pakistan, to suppress this irredentism in ways 
so familiar, by transfers of population from the borders to 
the interior and by stern repression of recalcitrant minorities 
and their national movements against the State by employing 
all the instruments of coercion which modern state-craft has 
brought to such perfection. Seeds will thus have been sown 
of the two nations warring within the bosom of each of the 
two states of Pakistan and Hindustan.*’ 

What will be the position of the Punjab States ? These 
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-fall into three, categories, viz.y the Hindu States, the Muslim 
States and the Sikh States. Chamba, Mandi, Suket, Sirmur, 
Bilaspur and the Simla Hill States fall under the first category ; 
Bahawalpur and Malerkotla States fall under the second 
-category and Patiala, Kapurthala, Habha, Jind and Faridkot 
under the third. With the solitary exception of Bahawalpur 
State, all the remaining States are contiguous to and 

surrounded by the non-Muslim-majority districts and are 
predominantly non-Muslim in population. They have a 
total area of 21,^92 square miles with a total population of 
4,909,353 inhabitants distributed community- wise as given 
below : 

Muslims Hindus Sikhs 

954,500 ^ 2,615,047 1,312,532 

If to the total population of the 12 non-Muslim-majority 
districts in the south-east and centre cf the Punjab is added 
the population of the above-mentioned States in that area, 
the communal percentages of this area will work out as 
follows : 

Muslims Hindus Sikhs 

29 22 50*04 20*58 

It is thus evident that both on the ground of contiguity 
and the distribution of the population by religion, these 
States would naturally gravitate towards the non-Muslim 
areas. 

The next point to consider is what will be the effect of 
the inclusion in Pakistan of 

(a) the whole of the Punjab or 
a major portion of it 

on the Hindu and Sikh Indian States within its boundaries 
and on its borders ? What will be the relation of Pakistan 
to the Sikh States of Patiala, Nabha, jind, Faridkot and 
Kapurthala and to the Hindu States of Chamba, Sirmur, 
Mandi and the Simla Hill States ? What will be ics relation 
to Kashmir? Will these States be forced to maintain no 
armies of their own and to depend for their protection and 
foreign policy on Pakistan, or will they be free to make such 
. alliances as they please and such arrangements for their 
defence as they consider best ? How will such a laissez faire 
policy affect the defence of India ? As Pakistan is likely to 
. affect virtually the interests of these Indian States, is it not 
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essential that they, too, should be brought into consulta- 
tion and informed how the inclusion of the Punjab, as a 
whole, or a major part thereof, will affect their fortunes. 
A glance at the map will show that if the whole of the 
Punjab is included in Pakistan, the Sikh States will be 
enclaves within the Pakistan state and will be completely 
dominated by it 

Even if the Punjab is divided on the basis of Muslim and 
non-Muslim majority district?, the acceptance of the principle 
that the carving out of a separate sovereign state is justified 
on grounds of religion of its inhabitants, will at once affect 
the bordering state of Kashmir where the Muslim population 
is' seventy-six per cent and the ruler is a Hindu. There will be 
an immediate demand that the eame principle of self-deter- 
mination as had been applied to the Punjab diiitricts should 
be applied to Kashmir. The demand to turn Kashmir into a 
Muslim zone will lead to counter-demands against those 
States in which the population is predominantly Hindu and 
the ruler is a Muslim, as for example, Hyderabad and Bhopal 

It IS thus clear that the question of the partition of the 
Punjab cannot be considered without reference to its effect 
not only on the future of the Indian States within the 
Punjab but also on the State of Jammu and Kashmir and 
others. 

By far the most important question is that of defence in 
which the Punjab is deeply interested because of irs notable 
contribution to the combatant ranks of the Indian Army. 
The Sikhs, the Jats, the Dogras, the Rajouts and the Punjabi 
Mussulmans (in which are included Muslim Rajputs and 
Muslim Jais), all these have supplied a considerable number 
of fighting men to the Indian Army. The statement given 
below gives the province-wise recruitment as it stood in 1938- 


and is very telling : 

Punjab ... 83,460 

Gurkhas ... 18,601 

U.P. ... 11,969 

N.-W.P.P. ... 7,604 

Rajputana and Central India ... 6,208 

Bombay ... 4,986 

Madras ... 4,545 

Delhi ... 621 
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Hyderabad (Deccan) ... 300 

Bihar and Orissa ... 215 

Baluchistan ... 56 

C P. ... 40 

Bengal ... 10 

Assam ... 3 

Sind ... 1 


During the last war, the Punjab maintained its distin-- 
guished military record and contributed largely to the 
combatant ranks of the Army. How will the inclusion of 
the whole of the Punjab or its major portion in Pakistan 
affect the future recruitment of Sikhs, Dogras, Hindu ]ats^ 
and Hindu Rajputs ? What guarantee is there that the 
sovereign state of Pakistan will continue to recruit from 
the?e classes? Their exclusion from the Armv will affect not 
only their livelihood and martial traditions but may, by a 
drastic change in the composition of the Army, affect the' 
defence of the whole country. A sovereign Muslim stat^ 
with a Muslim army and with frontiers extending either to* 
the gates of Delhi or to the east of Lahore, according as the 
whole or a portion forms part of Pakistan, may not only 
endanger the safety of Hindustan but of the whole^ country 
by forming hostile alliances with other powers. Defence and 
foreign policy must be undivided and must remain under 
a strong centre. Moreover, with the revolution in warfare 
that science has brought about, it may become essential so- 
to disperse potential war industries as to give them the 
greatest protection from aerial attack. The location of 
essential war industries must depend on strategic considera^ 
tions and must not be thwarted by fantastic claims of 
sovereignty. Even such a sympathetic and friendly student 
of the Pakistan demands as Sir Reginald Coupland has been* 
constrained to say “ that the greatest difBculty of Pakistan 
and its gravest risk lies in defence/’ 

It is unnecessary to refer to the Sikh case as they have- 
made their position abundantly clear. They will not remain 
in Pakistan in any circumstances and if a division of the* 
Punjab takes place, their demand is for a separate Sikh state^ 
Once partition begins no one knows where it will end. 
There are already schemes for a Jat state. 

It is clear that the inclusion of the whole of the Punjab 
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in Pakistan cannot be justified on any theory of self-deter- 
mination. Its divisions on the basis of contiguous districts 
with Muslim and non-Muslim majorities will not satisfy 
either the League or the Sikhs whom it will divide into two 
parts, or the Hindus and will raise, in a crucial form, the 
question of the future of the Kashmir State and, by reaction, 
of those States in which there are Muslim rulers over pre- 
dominantly Hindu population* 

The real question to be decided is* whether there is to 
be one or more centres and not whether the bounderies of 
the present British provinces including the Punjab are 
capable of a betrer re-alignment. 

For the reasons stated above, there is no justification for 
the creation of Pakistan by the inclusion therein of either 
the whole, or a part, of the Punjab. 

The position of the Punjab non- Muslims may be summed 
tip as follows : 

(1) The non-Muslims of the Punjab do not accept the 
claim of the Muslim League that the Muslims of India 
constitute a separate nation and as such are entitled to a 
separate homeland, Islam claims to be a world-wide religion; 
bow then can it be circumscribed within the bounds of 
nationality? Arabs, Turks and Persians are all Muslims, 
yet not one of these nations has ever claimed that by reason 
of their common religion, they belong to one nation. How 
comes it that in India alone, the Muslims as such claim to be 
a separate nation? (2) India is a geographical unit, its 
essential culture is one ; its people are, ethnologically, in 
the main one and possess characteristics which easily distin- 
guish them from others ; its main languages are essentially 
similar; it is one economic entity; and there is no real 
ground for the division of this basic unity into two. 
(3) The partition of India into Hindustan and Pakistan as 
fq^-W.F.P. and the whole of the Punjab in the nortli- 
.^est, and Assam and Bengal in the north-east, will not 
solve the communal problem, as there will still be left no 
less than 47,903,576 non Muslims in Pakistan and 
*22,203,656 Muslims in Hindustan. (4) The Punjab non- 
Musltas believe that the presennday communal tension and 
bitterness in the country is very largely the direct outcome 
of the policy adopted by the British Government in the 
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introduction of separate communal electorates a-nd counter-^ 
poises. The only solution of this is the adoption of joint 
electorates with adult franchise throughout India. (5) Thcr 
demand for Pakistan is the result of the introduction of 
separate electorates and the policy of communal concessions" 
which has introduced a spirit of grabbing for the loaves and 
fishes of office. (6) The non-Muslims of the Punj'ab are 
opposed entirely to the underlying principle of the Com-^ 
munal Award. It is essentially vicious in principle because 
it establishes communal majorities and minorities on a 
religious basis and prevents the creation and development 
of political parties based on economic and democratic ideals. 

(7) The non-Muslims of the Punjab do not concede that 
the Muslims as such have any right of self-determination 
apart from the non'Muslims residing in the same areas.- 

(8) While insisting that it is the duty of the State to protect 
the religious, cultural, linguistic, educational and economic 
interests of minorities — and this should be provided in the 
constitution — the non-Muslims are not willing that the- 
essential principles of democracy should be sacrificed by giving 
political concessions to any community. ^5) The creation of 
an independent sovereign state in the north-west having 
an army of its own will create serious complications regarding 
defence and will be a source of constant bitterness between^ 
the two neighbouring states. (10) If the principle of parti- 
tion is accepted, the Land of the Five Rivers shall have to 
be split into smaller units, which will be economically 
inefficient and geographically unnatural. The military 
strength of the Punjabis will lose itself in communal jealousy 
and strife instead of giving a united front to an aggressor 
and the division of the Punjab will result in the military ^ 
weakness of India. 


VI 

MUSLIM LEAGUPS MEMORANDUM 

Principles to be agreed to as our offer : 

(1) The six Muslim provinces (Punjab, N»'W.F. P.r* 
Baluchistan, Sind, Bengal and Assam) shall be grouped 
together as one group and will deal with ail other subjects- 
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:and matters except foreign affairs, defence, and communica- 
tion necessary for defence, which may be dealt with by the 
.constitution-making bodies of the two groups of provinces— 
Muslim provinces (thereinafter named Pakistan group) and 
rHindu provinces — sitting together. 

(2) There shall be a separate constitution-making body for 
■the six Muslim provinces named above which will frame 

■ constitutions for the group and the provinces in the group 
and will determine the list of subjects that shall be provincial 
.and central (or the Pakistan Federation) with residuary 
sovereign powers vesting in the provinces. 

(3) The method of election of the representatives to the 
constitution-making body will be such as would secure proper 

■ representation to the various communities in proportion to 
..their population in each province of the Pakistan group. 

(4) After the constitution of the Pakistan Federal Govern- 
-ment and the provinces are finally framed by the constitution- 
making body, it will be open to any province of the group to 
decide to opt out of its group, provided the wishes of the 
people of that province are ascertained by a referendum to 

, opt out or not. 

(5) It must be open to discussion in the joint constitution- 
• making body as to whether the Union will have a legislature 
..or not. The method of providing the Union with finance 

should also be left for the decision of the joint meeting of 
the two constitution-making bodies but in no event shall .it 
i be by means of taxation. 

( 6 ) There should be parity of representation between the 
two groups of provinces in the Union Executive and the 

■ Legislature if any. 

(7) No major point in the Union constitution which 
affects the communal issue shall be deemed to be passed in 
the joint constitution-making body unless the majority of 
the members of the constitution-making body of the Fiindu 

■ provinces and the majority of the members of the constitu- 

tion-making body of the Pakistan group present and votino* 
are separately in its favour. “ 

(8) No decision, legislative, executive or administrative, 
■ahall be taken by the Union in regard to any matter 

' “ controversial nature except by a majority of threef-ourths. 

(9) In.groyp and provincial constitutions fundamental 
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Tights and safeguards concerning religion, culture and other 
matters affecting the different communities will be provided 
for, 

(10) The constitution of the Union shall contain a pro- 
vision whereby any province can, by a majority vote of its 
Legislative Assembly, call for reconsideration of the terms of 
constitution and will have the liberty to secede from the 
Union at any time after an initial period of ten years. 

These ate the principles of our offer for a peaceful and 
amicable settlement and this offer stands in its entirety and 
all matters mentioned herein are interdependent. 

VII 

CONGRESS VIEW-POINT 

Points suggested on behalf of the Congress as a basis for 
agreement : 

(1) The constituent assembly to be formed as follows : 

(1) Representatives shall be elected by each Provincial 
Assembly by proportional representation ^single transferable 
vote). 

The number so elected should be one^ fifth of the numbers 
of members of the Assembly and they may be members of 
the Assembly or others, 

(n'i Representatives from the States on the basis of their 
population in proportion to the representation from British 
India. How these representatives are to be chosen is to. be 
considered later. 

(2) The constituent assembly shall draw up a constitution 
for the Federal Union. This shall consist of an AlUndia 
Federal Government and Legislative dealing with foreign 
affairs, defence, communications, fundamental rights, 
currency, customs, and planning a*s well as such other subjects 
as on closer scrutiny may be found to be intimately allied 
to them. 

The Federal Union will have necessary powers to obtain 
for itself the finances it requires for these subjects and the 
power to take remedial action in cases of break-down of the 
constitution and in grave public emergencies. 

O) All the remaining powers shall vest in the provinces or 
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units. 

(4) Groups of provinces may be formed and such groups- 
may determine the provincial subjects which they desire to 
take in common. 

(5) After the constituent assembly has decided the 
constitution for the All-India Federal Union, as laid down 
in paragraph (2) above, the representatives of- the provinces 
may form groups to decide the provincial constitutions for 
their group* and if they wish, a group constitution. 

(6) No major point in the alHndia federal constitution,, 
which affects the communal issue, shall be deemed to be 
passed by the constituent assembly unless a majority of the 
members of the community or communities concerned present 
in assembly and voting are separately in its favour. Provided 
that in case there is no agreement on any such issue, it will 
be referred to arbitration. In case of doubt as to whether 
any point is a major communal issue, the speaker will decide, 
or, if so desired, it may be referred to the Federal Court. 

(7) In the event of a dispute arising in the process of 
constitution-making the specific issue shall be referred to 
arbitration. 

(8) The constitution should provide machinery for its 
revision at any time subject to such checks as may be devised. 
If so desired, it may be specifically stated that this whole 
constitution may be reconsidered after ten years. 

Note by the Congress on the principles to be agreed upon 
as suggested on behalf of the Muslim League, dated May 12, 
1946 - 

The approach of the Muslim League is so different from 
that of the Congress in regard to these matters that it is a 
little difficult to deal with each point separately without 
reference to the rest. The picture as envisaged by the 
Congress is briefly given in a separate note. From consider- 
ation of this note and ihe Muslim League’s proposals the 
difficulties and the possible agreement will become obvious. 

The Muslim League’s proposals are dealt with below 
briefly : 

(1) We suggest that the proper procedure is for one 
constitution-making body or constituent assembly to meet 
for the whole ^of India and later for groups to be formed if 
so desired By the provinces concerned. The matter should 
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be left to the provinces and if they wish to function as a 
group they are at liberty to do so and to frame their own 
constitution for the purpose, 

In any event Assam has obviously no place in the group 
mentioned, and the North-West Frontier Province, as the 
elections show, is not in favour of this proposal. 

(2) We have agreed to residuary powers, apart from the 
central subjects, vesting in the provinces. They can make 
such use of them as they like and as has been stated above, 
function as a group. What the ultimate nature of such a 
group may be cannot be determined arrhis stage and should 
be left to the representatives of the provinces concerned. 

(3) We have suggested that the most suitable method of 
election would be by single transferable vote. This would 
give proper representation to the various communities in 
proportion to their present representation in the legislatures. 
If the proportion is taken, we have no particular objection, 
but this v/ould lead to difhculties in all the provinces where 
there is weightage in favour of certain communities. The 
principle approved of would necessarily apply to all the 
provinces. 

(4j There is no necessity for opting out of a province 
from its group as the previous consent of the provinces is 
necessary for joining the group. 

(5) We consider it essential that the Federal Union should 
have a legislature. We also consider it essential that the 
Union should have power to raise its own revenue. 

(6 and 7) We are entirely opposed to parity of representa- 
tion as between groups of provinces in the Union Executive 
or Legislature. We think that no communal issue in Union 
constitution shall be passed by the constituent assembly 
unless a majority of the members of the community or 
communities concerned present and voting in the constituent 
assembly are separately in its favour. This is a sufficient anA 
ample safeguard of all minorities. We have suggested some:- 
thing wider and including all communities. This has been 
proposed elsewhere. This may give rise to difficulties ir|Jf 
regard to small communities, but all such difficulties can 
got over by reference to arbitration. We are prepared m 
consider the rpethod of giving effect to this principle so as t^ 
make it more feasible. 
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(8) This proposal is so sjveeping in it's nature that no 
government or legislature can function at alL Once we have 
safeguarded major communal issues other matters, whether 
controversial or not, require no safeguard. This will simply 
mean safeguarding vested interests of all kinds and preventing 
progress, or indeed any movement in any direction. We, 
therefore, entirely disapprove of it. 

(9) We are entirely agreeable to the inclusion of funda- 
mental rights and safeguards concerning religion, culture and 
like matters in the constitution. We suggest chat the proper 
place for this is the all-India federal constitution. There 
should be uniformity in regard to these fundamental rights 
all over India. 

(10) The constitution of the Union will inevitably contain 
provisions for its revision. It may also contain a provision 
for its full reconsideration at the end of ten years. The 
matter will be open then for a complete reconsideration. 
Though it is implied, we would avoid reference to secession 
IS we do not wish to encourage this idea. 
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TRIPARTITE CORRESPONDENCE 

Letter from Lord P tkick-Lamence to Alaulana Abul 
Kalam Azad and Mr. Jinnah, dated 27th April, 2946 : 

The Cabinet Mission and His Excellency the Viceroy have 
carefully reviewed the opinions expressed to them by the 
various representatives they have interviewed and have come 
to the conclusion that they should make one farther attempt 
to obtain agreement between the Muslim League and the 
Congress. They realise that it would be useless to ask the 
two parties to meet unless they were able to place before them 
a basis of negotiation which could lead to such an agreement* 

I am, therefore, asked to invite the Muslim League to send 
four negotiators to meet the Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy, 
togetner with a similar number from the Congress Working 
Committee with a view to discussing the possibility of 
agreement upon a scheme based upon the following funda- 
mental principles : 

The future constitutional structure of British India to be 
as follows : 

A Union Government dealing with the following subjects 
Foreign Affairs, Defence and Communications. 

There will be two groups of provinces, the one of the 
predominantly Hindu provinces and the other of the pre- 
dominantly Muslim provinces, dealing with all other subjects 
except those which the provinces in the respective groups 
desire to be dealt with in common. The Provincial Govern-' 
ments will deal with all other subjects and will have all the 
residuary sovereign rights* 

It is contemplated that the Indian States will take their 
appropriate place in this structure on terms to be negotiated 
with them. 

I would point out that we do not think it either necessary 
or desirable further to elaborate these principles as all other 
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matters could be dealt with in the course of the negotiations, 

If the Muslim League and the Congress are prepared to 
enter into negotiations on this basis, you will perhaps be so 
good as to let me know the names of the four people appoint' 
ed to negotiate on their behalf. As soon as I receive these I 
will let you know the locus of the negotiations which will in 
all probability be in Simla, where the climate will be m’^re 
temperate. 

Letter from the President of the Congress to Lord Pethick’ 
Lawrence, dated 28ih April, 1946 •: 

I thank you for your letter of April 27. I have consulted 
my colleagues of the Congress Working Committee in regard 
to the suggestion made by you, and they desire me to inform 
you that they have always been willing to” discuss fully any 
matters concerning the future of India with representatives, 
of the Muslim League or any other organisation. I must point 
out, however, that the ‘‘ fundamental principles’’ which you 
mention require amplification and elucidation in order to 
avoid any misunderstanding. 

As you are aware, we have envisaged a federal union of 
autonomous units. Such a federal union must of necessity 
deal with certain essential subjects of which defence and its- 
allied subjects are the most important. It must be organic 
and must have both an executive and legislative machinery as- 
well as the finance relating to these subjects and the power to-, 
raise revenues for these purposes in its own right. Without 
these functions and powers it would be weak and disjointed 
and defence and progress in general would suffer. 

Among the common subjects in addition to foreign affairs^ 
defence and communications, there should be currency^ 
customs, tariffs and such other subjects as may be found on 
closer scrutiny to be intimately allied to them. 

Your reference to two groups of provinces, the one of the, 
predominantly Hindu provinces and the other of the predomi- 
nantly Muslim provinces, is not clear. The only predominant' 
ly Muslim provinces are the North-West Frontier Province^ 
Sind and Baluchistan. Bengal and Punjab have a bare Muslim 
majority. We consider it wrong to form groups of provinces 
under the Federal Union and more so on religious or com- 
munal basis. It also appears that you leave no choice to a 
pjovince in the matter of joining or not joining a group. It 

k 
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is by means certain that a province as constituted would 
like to join any particular group. In any event, it would be 
wholly wrong to compel a province to function against its 
own wii«h* While we agree to the provinces having full 
powers in regard to all remaining subjects as well as the 
residuasny powers, we have also stated that it should be open 
to any province to exercise its option to have more common 
subjects with the Federal Union. Any sub-federation within 
th^e Federal Union would weaken the Federal Centre and 
would be otherwise wrong. We do nor, therefore, favour 
any such development. 

Regarding the Indian States we should like to make it 
clear that we consider it essential that they should be parts of 
the Federal Union in regard to the common subjects mention- 
ed above ; the manner of their coming into the Union can 
be considered fully later. 

You have referred to certain “ fundamental principles 
but there is no mention of the basic issue before us, that is, 
Indian independence and the consequent withdrawal of the 
British armv from India. It is only on this basis that we can 
discuss the future of India, or any interim arrangement. 

While we .are ready to carry on negotiations with any 
party as to the future of India, we must state our convictions 
that reality will be absent from any negotiations whilst an 
outside ruling Power still exists in India. ^ 

I have asked three of my colleagues of the Congress Work- 
ing Committee, namely, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel and Khan Abdul Gnaffar Khan to accom- 
pany me in any negotiations that may take place as a result of 
your suggestion. 

Letter from the Preside?^ of the Muslim Li ague to Lord 
Pethtck- Lawrence^ dated 29th April, 1946 : 

I thank you for your letter of the 27ch April which 1 
placed before my Working Committee yesterday morning. 

My colleagues and I fully appreciated the ^further attempt 
that the Cabinet Mission and His Excellency the Viceroy are 
making to bring about an agreement between the Muslim 
League and the Congress by proposing a meeting of the 
representatives of the two organisations for the purpose of 
negotiating an agreement. They, however, desire me to invite 
your attention to the position taken up by the Muslim 
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since the passing of the Lahore Resolution m 1910 and, 
thereafter, successively endorsed by the AlUndia Muslim 
League session and again by the Convention of the Muslim 
League Legislators, as recently as the 9th of April, 1946, as 
per copy enclosed. 

The Working Committee desire to point out that many 
important matters, both of principle and detail, in your brief 
letter, require elucidation and clarification, which, in their 
opinion, can be achieved at the meeting proposed by you. 

Therefore, without prejudice or commitment, the Work- 
ing Committee in their anxiety to assist in finding an agreed 
solution of the Indian constitutional problem, have authorise 
ed me to nominate three representatives on behalf of the 
Muslim League to participate in the negotiations. 

The following are the four names : (1) Mr. M. A- Jinnah,. 
(2) Nawab Mohammed Ismail Khan, (3) Nawabzada Liaqat Ali 
Khan, and (4) Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar- 

(A copy of the resolution passed by the Subjects Com- 
mittee to be placed before the Alhlndia Muslim League 
Legislators’ Convention on April 9, 1946, is enclosed with 
the letter.) 

Letter from Lord Pethick- Lawrence to the Prei>ident of the 
Congress, dated 29th April, 1946 : 

Thank you for your letter of 28th April The Cabinet 
Delegatmn are very glad to know that the Congress agree to 
enter the joint discussion with representatives of the Muslim 
League and ourselves. 

We have taken note of the views you have expressed ons 
behalf of the Working Committee of the Congress. These 
appear to deal with matters which can be discussed at the 
conference, for we have never contemplated that acceptance 
by Congress and the Muslim League of our invitation would 
imply as a preliminary condition full approval by them of 
the terms set out in my letter. These terms are our proposed 
basis for a settlement and what we have asked the Congress 
Working Committee to do is to agree to send its representa- 
tives to meet ourselves and representatives of the Muslim 
League in order to discuss it. 

Assuming that the Muslim League, whose reply we expect 
to receive in the course of the afternoon, also* accept our in- 
vitation, we propose that these discussions should be held at 
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Simla, and intend to move tliere ourselves on Wednesday 
next* We hope that you will be able to arrange for the Con- 
gress representatives to be in Simla in time to open the discus- 
sions on the morning of Thursday, May 2. 

Letter from Lord Pethick'Lawrence to the President of 
the Muslim League, dated 29th ApnU 1946 : 

Thank you for your letter of the 29th April. The Cabinet 
Delegation are very glad to know that the Muslim League 
agree to enter the joint discussion with the representatives of 
the Congress and ourselves. I am glad to say 1 have received 
a letter from the President of the Congress to say that they 
are also willing to participate in the proposed discussion and 
have nominated Maulana Azad, Pandit Nehru, Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel and Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan as their 
representatives. 

We have taken note of the resolution of the Muslim 
League, to which you draw our attention. We have never 
contemplated that acceptance by the Muslim League and the 
Congress of our invitation woiild imply as a pieliminary 
condition full approval by them of the terms set out in my 
letter. These terms are our proposed basis for a settlement 
and what we have asked the Muslim League Working Com- 
mittee to do is to agree to send its representatives to meet 
ourselves and representatives of the Congress in order to 
discuss it. 

We propose that these discussions should be held at Simla 
and intend to move there ourselves on Wednesday next. We 
hope that you will be able to arrange for the Muslim League 
representatives to be in Simla in time to open the discussions 
on the morning of Thursday, May 2nd. 

AGENDA 

1. Groups of Provinces : 

(A) Composition. 

(B ) Method of deciding group subjects. 

(C) Character of group organisation. 

2. Union : 

(A) Union subjects. 

iB) Character of Union constitution. 

3* Constitution-making machinery : 

(A) Composition. 

(B) Functions : 
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{i) In respect of Union ; 
iii) In respect of groups ; 

(in) In respect of provinces. 

Letter from the President of Congress to Lord Pethick^ 
Lawrence, dated 6th May, 2946 : 

My colleagues and I followed with care the proceedings 
of the conference yesterday and tried to understand what 
our conversations were leading up to. I confess to feeling 
somewhat mystified and disturbed at the vagueness of our 
talks and some of the assumptions underlying them. While 
we would like to associate ourselves with every effort to ex- 
plore ways and means of finding a basis for agreement, we 
must not deceive ourselves, the Cabinet Mission or the repre- 
sentatives of Muslim League into the belief that the way the 
conference has so far proceeded furnishes hope of success. Our 
general approach to the questions before us was stated briefiy 
in my letter to you of April 28. We find that this approach has 
been largely ignored and a contrary method has been followed. 
We realise that some assumptions have to be made in the 
early stages as otherwise there can be no progress. But 
assumptions which ignore or run contrary to fundamental 
issues are likely to lead to misunderstandings during the later 
stages. 

In my letter of April 28, 1 stated that the basic issue be- 
fore us was that of Indian independence and the consequent 
withdrawal of the British army from India, for there can be 
no independence so long as there is a foreign army on Indian 
soil. We stand for the independence of the whole of India 
now and not in the distant or near future. Other matters 
are subsidiary to this and can be fully discussed and decided^ 
by the constituent assembly. 

At the conference yesterday I referred to this again and 
we were glad to find that you and your colleagues, as well 
as the other members of the conference, accepted Indian in- 
dependence as the basis of our talks. .It was stated by you 
that the constituent assembly would finally decide about 
the nexus or other relationship that might be established be- 
tween a free India and England. While this is perfectly true, 
it does not affect the position now, and that is the accept- 
ance of Indian independence now. 

If that is so, then certain consequences inevitably follow. 
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"We felt yesterday that there was no appreciation of these 

■ consequences* A constituent assembly is not going to de- 
cide the question of independence; that question must be 
and, we take it, has been decided now. That assembly will 
represent will of the free Indian nation and give effect to it. 
It is not going to be bound by any previous arrangements. It 
has to be preceded by a provisional government which must 

-function, as far as possible, as a government of free India, and 
which should undertake to make all arrangements for the 
-transitional period. 

The method of grouping has not so far been discussed by 
us but still our talks seemed to presume all this. 1 should like 
to make it very clear that we are entirely opposed to any 
executive or legislative machinery for a group of provinces or 
units oT^the federation. That will mean a subTederation, if 
not something more, and we have already told you that we 
• do not accept this It would result in creating three layers 

■ of executive and legislative bodies, an airangement which 
will be cumbrous, static and disjointed, leading to continuous 
friction. We are not aware of any such arrangement in any 
country. 

We are emphatically of opinion t\ at it is not open to the 

■ conference to entertain any suggestions for a division of 
India. If this is to come, it should come through the con- 
stituent assembly, free from any influence of the present 
Governing Power. 

Another point we wish to make clear is that we do not 
. accept the proposal for parity as between groups in regard to 

- the executive or legislature. We realise that everything 
possible should be done to remove fears and suspicions from 

- the mind of every group and community. But the w^ay to 
do this is not by unreal methods which go against the basic 
principles of democracy on which we hope to build up our 

■ constitution. 

Letter from Lord Pe thick- Lawrence to the Presidents of the 
. Muslim League and the Congress, dated 8th May» 2946 : 

My colleagues and 1 have been thinking over the best 
method of laying before the conference what in our judg- 
, ment seems the most likely basis of agreement as shown by 
the deliberations so far. 

We have come to the conclusion that it will be for the 
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convenience of the parties if we commit this to writing and^ 
send them confidential copies before the conference meets- 
again. 

We hope to be in a position to let you have this in the 
course of the morning. But as this will give you too short 
a time to study it adequately before the proposed resumption 
of the conference at three o’clock this afternoon, I feel sure 
that you will agree that the meeting be postponed until the- 
same hour (three o’clock) tomorrow afternoon, Thursday, 
9th May, and I hope that you will concur in this change of 
time which we are convinced is in the interests of all parties. 

Letter from the Private Secretary to Lord Pethick- Lawrence' 
to the Presidents of the Congress and the Muslim League,, 
dated 8th May, 1946 : 

With reference to the Secretary of State’s lettef to you 
this morning, the Cabinet Delegation wish me to send to you 
the enclosed document which is the paper which the Secre- 
tary of State referred. The Delegation propose that this 
paper should be discussed at the next meeting to be held on 
Thursday afternoon at 3 p.m. if that is agreeable to the- 
Congress-Muslim League delegates- 

Enclosure with letter of 8ch May. Suggested points for 
agreement between the representatives of Congress and the- 
Muslim League : 

1. There shall be an all-India Union Government and 
legislature dealing with foreign affairs, defence, communica- 
tions, fundamental rights and having the necessary powers- 
to obtain for itself the finances required for these subjects. 

2. Ail the remaining powers shall vest in provinces. 

3. Groups of provinces may be formed and such groups- 
may determine the provincial subjects which they desire tc^ 
take in common. 

4. The groups may set up their own executives and 
.egislatures. 

5. The legislature of the Union shall be composed of 
iqual proportions from the Muslim-majority provinces and 
rom the Hindu- majority provinces, whether or not these 
>r any of them have formed themselves into groups together 
vith representatives of the States, 

6. The Government of the Union shall be- constituted ici* 
he same proportion as the legislature. 
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7. The constitution of the Union and the groups any) 
shall contain a provision whereby any province can by a 
majority vote of its Legislative Assembly call for a reconsidera" 
tion of the terms of the constitution after an initial period 
of ten years and tan-yCdrly intervals thereafter. 

For the purpose of such reconsideration, a body shall be 
constituted on the same basis as the original constituent 
assembly and with the same provisions as to voting and shall 
have power to amend the constitution in any way decided 
upon. 

8. The constitution-making machinery to arrive at a con^ 
stitution on the above basis shall be as follows : 

-A. Representatives shall be elected from each Provincial 
Assembly in proportion to the strengths of the various parties 
in that Assembly on the basis of one-tenth of their numbers. 

B. Representatives shall be invited from the States on 
the basis of their population in proportion to the representa- 
tion from British India. 

C. The constituent assembly so formed shall meet at 
the earliest date possible in New Delhi. 

D. After its preliminary meeting at which the general 
order of business will be settled, it will divide into three 
sections : one section representing the Hindu^majority pro- 
vinces, one section representing the Muslim- majority pro-* 
vinces and one representing the States. 

E. The first two sections will then meet separately to 
decide the provincial constitutions for their groups and, if 
they wish, a group constitution. 

F. When -these have been settled, it will be open" to any 
province to decide to opt out of its original group and into 

*the other group or to remain outside any group. 

G. Thereafter the three bodies will meet together to 
settle the constitution for the Union on the lines agreed in 
paragraphs 1 — 7 above. 

H. No major point in the Union constitution which 

affects the communal issue shall be deemed to be passed by 
the assembly unless a majority of both the two major com- 
munities vote in its favour. ^ 

9. The Viceroy shall forthwith call together the above 
constitution-making machinery which shall be governed by 
the provisions dilated in paragraph 8 above. 
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Letter from the President of the Muslim League to Lori 
Pethick- Lawrence, dated 8th May^ 2946 : 

1 have now received the letter of your Private Secretary, 
-dated 8th Mav, 1946, and the enclosed document to which 
you had referred in your earlier letter of 8th May, 1946. It 
is proposed by you that this “ paper be discussed at the 
•next meeting of the conference to be held on Thursday 
afternoon at 3 p.m. if this is agreeable to the Muslim League 
deleeation. 

Your proposal embodied in your letter of 27th April runs 
as follows : 

“ A Union Government dealing with the following 
•subjects : foreign affairs, defence and communications. There 
will be two groups of provinces, the one of the predominantly 
Hindu provinces and the other of the predominantly Muslim 
provinces dealing with all other subjects which the provinces 
in the respective groups desire to be dealt with in common* 
The Provincial Governments will deal with all other subjects 
and will have all residuary sovereign rights.’’ 

This matter was to be discussed at Simla and we agreed to 
attend the cor Terence on Sunday, 5th May, 1946, on the 
terms of my letter, dated 28th April, 1946. 

You were good enough to explain your formula and then 
after hours of discussion on the 5th and 6th of May, the 
Congress finally and definitely turned down the proposed 
Union confined only to three subjects, even with power to 
levy contribution for financing the Union, 

Next your formula clearly envisaged an agreement pre^ 
-cedent between the Congress and the Muslim ' League with 
regard to the grouping of Muslim and Hindu provinces and 
the formation of two federations of the grouped provinces 
arid it followed that there must be' two constitution making 
machineries. It was on that basis that some kind of Union 
was suggested in your formula confined only to three subjects 
and our approval was sought in order to put in this skeleton 
blood and flesh. This proposal was also categorically turned 
down by the Congress and the meeting had to be adjourned 
for the , Mission to consider the matter further as to what 
steps they may take in the matter- 

And now the new enclosed document has been sent to 
us with a view that “ this paper should be discussed at the 
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next meeting to be held on Thursday afternoon at 3 
The heading of the paper is : “ Suggested points for agree^ 
ment between the representatives of Congress; and the 
Muslim League.” By whom are they suggested, it is not made 
clear. 

We are of the opinion that the new suggested points for 
agreement are a fundamental departure from* the original for^ 
mula embodied in your letter of 27ch April, which was re- 
jected by the Congress. 

To mention some of the important points, we are now; 
asked to agree that there should be one all-India Union^ 
Government in terms of paragraph 7 of this paper, which 
adds one more subject to be vested in the Union Govern-; 
ment, i 5 m “fundamental rights” and it is not made clear 
whether the Union Government and Legblature will have- 
power or not to obtain for itself the finances by means of 
taxation. 

In the new “ suggestions ” the question of grouping of 
provinces is left exactly as the, Congress spokesman desired 
in the course of discussions that have taken place hitherto# 
and is totally different from your original formula. 

That there should be a single constitution-making body,, 
we can never agree to : nor can we agree to the method of 
formation of constitution-making machineries suggested in; 
the paper. 

There are many other objectionable features contained 
in the suggestions which we have not dealt with as we are 
only dealing with the main points arising out of this paper. 

In these circumstances, we think, no useful purpose will 
be served to discuss this paper, as it is a complete departure 
from your original formula, unless after what we have said 
above, you still desire us to discuss it in the conference itf ^ 
self tomorrow. 

Letter from Lord Pet hick- Lawrence to the President of the 
Muslim League, dated 9th May^ 1946 : 

I have to acknowledge your . letter of yesterday which I 
have shown to my colleagues. In it you raise a number of 
issues to which I proposes to reply in order* 

1. You claim that Congress “ finally and definitely turned, 
down the proposed Union confined only to three subjects,, 
even with power to levy contribution for financing the 
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Union This statement is not in accord with my recollec- 
tion of what took place in the conference room* It is true 
that the Congress representatives expressed their view that 
the limitation was too narrow and argued further that even 
so limited it necessarily included certain auxiliary matters. 
Up to a point you recognised that there was some force in 
the argument because you agreed, as I understood, that some 
power to obtain the necessary finance must be given* There 
was no final decision on this matter, (or of course on any 
other). 

2* Next, you claim, if I understand you aright, that our 
reference to the formation of groups is at variance with the 
formula in our invitation. I am afraid I cannot accept this 
view. It is, of course, a slightly amplified form because it 
specifies the manner in which the provinces can decide as to 
joining any particular group. This amplified form is put for- 
ward bv us as a reasonable compromise between the views of 
the Muslim League .and those originally expiessed by Con- 
gress. 

3, You further take exception to the machinery that we 
suggest should be set up for making the constitution. 1 would 
point out to you, however, that you yourself in explaining 
how your two constitution-making bodies would work 
agreed on Tuesday last in the conference that they would 
have to join together in the end to decide the constitution 
of the Union and you took no exception to their having a 
preliminary session in common to decide procedure. What 
we are proposing is, in fact, precisely the same thing ex- 
pressed in different words. I am, therefore, quite at a loss 
to understand what you have in mind when you use the 
words : “ This proposal was also categorically turned down 
by the Congiess.’’ 

4. In your next succeeding paragraph you ask who it is 
that makes the suggestions that are contained in the docu- 
ment sent to you. The answer is the Cabinet Mission and 
His Excellency the Viceroy, who makes them in our endea- 
vour to bridge the gap between the viewpoints of the Con- 
gress and the Muslim League. 

5* You next take exception to our departing from the 
original formula in my invitation, I would remind you 
chat in accepting my original invitation neither the Muslim 
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League nor the Congress bound itself to accept in full the 
original formula, and in my reply of April 29th I wrote 
these words : 

“ We have never contemplated that acceptance by the 
Muslim League and the Congress of our invitation would 
imply as a preliminary condition full approval by them of 
the terms set out in my letter. These terms are our proposed 
basis for a settlement and what we have asked the Muslim 
League Working Committee to do is to agree to send its re- 
presentatives to meet ourselves and representatives of the 
‘Congress in order to discuss it.’* Indeed this is the only 
sensible attitude because the object of all our discussions is to 
•explore every conceivable possibility of reaching agreement. 

6, Fundamental lights were included by us in our sugges- 
tions for addition to the list of Union subjects because it 
seemed to us that it would be of benefit both to the large 
communities and to the snail minorities for them to be put 
in and accordingly to t e worthy of considerarion in our con-' 
ference. As to dnatice, it will, of course, be quite open to 
discuss in the conference the precise significance of the in- 
clusion of this word in its context. 

7. Your two following paragraphs are mainly a recapitu- 
lation of your previous argument and have been already 
dealt with above. - 

From your last paragraph [ understand that though you 
do not consider in the circumstances that any good purpose 
would be served by the attendance of the Muslim League 
delegation at the conference fixed for this afternoon you are 
willing to come if we express a desire that you should do so. 
My colleagues and I wish to obtain the views of both parties 
on the document submitted and, therefore, would be glad 
to see you at the conference. 

Letter from the President of the Congress to Lord Pethick'^ 
Lawrence t dated 9th May, 1946 : 

My colleagues and 1 have given the most careful consider- 
ation to the memorandum sent by you yesterday suggesting 
various points of agreement. On the 28th April I sent you 
a letter in which I explained briefly the Congress view-point 
in regard to certain “ fundamental principles** mentioned in 
your letter of the 27th April. After the first day of the 
conference on May 6th' 1 wrote to you again to avoid any 
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possible misunderstanding regarding the issues being discussed 
in the conference. 

I now find from your memorandum that some of your 
suggestions are entirely opposed to our views and to the 
views repeatedly declared by the Congress. We are thus 
placed in a difficult position. It has been and is our desire 
to explore every avenue for a settlement and a change-over 
in India by consent and for this purpose we are prepared to 
go far. Bur there are obvious limits beyond which we cannot 
go if we are convinced that this would be injurious to the 
people of India and to India’s progress as a free nation. 

In my previous letters I have laid stress on the necessity 
of having a strong and organic Federal Union. I have also 
stated that we do not approve of sub-federations or grouping 
of provinces in the manner suggested, and are wholly opposed 
to parity in executives or legislatures as between wholly 
unequal groups. We do not wish to come in the way of 
provinces or other units co-operating together if they choose 
but those must be entirely optional. 

The proposals you have put forward are meant, we 
presume, to limit the free discretion of the constituent 
assembly. We do not see how this can be done. We are at 
present ‘concerned with one important aspect of a larger 
problem. Any decision on this aspect taken now might welll 
conflict with the decisions we or the constituent assembly- 
might want to take on other aspects. The only reasonable 
course appears toius is to have a constituent assembly with 
perfect freedom to draw up its constitution with certain 
reservations to protect the rights of minorities. Thus we 
may agree that any major communal issue must be settled by 
consent of the parties concerned or where such consent is 
not obtained by arbitration. 

From the proposals you have sent us (8 D, E, F, G) it 
would appear that two or three separate constitutions might 
emerge for separate group joined together by a flimsy commor> 
superstructure left to the mercy of the three disjointed groups^ 

There is also compulsion in the early stages for a province 
to join a particular group whether it wants to or not. Thus 
why should the Frontier Province, which is clearly a Congress 
province, be compelled to join any group hostile to the 
Congress. 
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realise that in dealing with human beings as individuals 
or groups many considerations have to be borne in mind 
besides logic and reason. But logic and reason cannot be 
ignored altogether and unreason and injustice are dangerous 
companions at .any time and more especially when we are 
building for the future of hundreds of millions of human 
beings. 

I shall now deal with some of the points in your memo^ 
randum to make some suggestions in regard to them. 

No. 1. — We note that .y.ou have provided for the Union 
to have necessary powers to obtain for itself the finance it 
requires for the subjects it deals with. We think it should 
be clearly stated that the Federal Union must have power to 
raise revenue in its own right. Further that currency and 
customs must in any event be included in the Union subjects, 
as well as such other subjects as on closer scrutiny may be 
found to be intimately allied to them* One other subject is 
an essential andinevirable Union subject and that is planning* 
Planning can only be done effectively at the centre though 
the provinces or units will give effect to it in their respective 
areas. 

The Union must also have power to take remedial action 
in cases of break-down of the constitution and in grave 
public emergencies. 

Nos.. 5 and 6, — We are entirely opposed to the proposed 
parity, both in the Executive and Legislature, as between 
wholly unequal groups. This is unfair and will lead to 
trouble. Such a provision contains in itself the seed of 
conflict and the destruction of free growth. If there is no 
agreement on this or any similar matter, we are prepared ,to 
leave it to arbitration. 

No. 7. — We are prepared to accept the suggestion that 
provision be made for a reconsideration of the constitution 
after ten years. Indeed the constitution will necessarily 
provide the machinery for its revision at any time. 

The second clause lays down that reconsideration should 
be done by a body constituted on the same basis as the 
constituent assembly. This present provision is intended 

meet an emergency. We expect that the constitution for 
India will be based on adult suffrage to express its mind on 
all grave issues, • 
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No. S.—CA) We would suggest that the fust , and proper 
method of elections fair to all parties is the method of pro- 
portional representation by single transferable vote. It might 
be remembered that the present basis of election for the 
Provincial Assemblies is strongly weighed in favour of the 
minorities. 

The proportion of one-tenth appears to be too small and 
will limit the numbers of the constituent assembly too 
much. Probably the number would not exceed two hundred. 
In the vitally important tasks the assembly will have to face, 
it should have larger numbers. We suggest that at least one- 
fifth of the total membership of the Provincial Assemblies 
should be elected for the constituent assembly. 

(B) This clause is vague and requires elucidation. But for 
the present we are not going into further details. 

(D, E, F, G' I have already referred to these clauses. 
We think that both the formation of these groups and the 
procedure suggested are wrong and undesirable. We do not 
wish to rule out the formation of the groups if the provinces 
so desire. But this subject must be left open for decision by 
the constituent assembly. The drafting and setting of the 
constitution should begin with the Federal Union. This 
should contain common and uniform provisions for the 
provinces and other units. The provinces may then add to 
these. 

(H) In the circumstances existing today we are 
prepared to accept some such clause. In case of disagreement 
matter should be referred to arbitration. 

I have pointed out above some of the obvious defects as 
we see them in the proposals contained in your memorandum. 
If these are remedied as suggested by us' we might be in a 
position to recommend their acceptance by the Congress. 
But as drafted in the memorandum sent to us, I regret that 
we are unable to accept them. 

On the whole, therefore, if the suggestions are intended 
to have a binding effect with all the will in the world to 
have an agreement with the League, we must repudiate 
most of them. Let us not run into any evil greater than the 
one all of us three parties should seek to avoid. ^ 

If an agreement honourable to both the parties and 
favourable to the gro wt^ of free and united India cannot be 
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achieved we would suggest that an interim provisional 
Government responsible to the elected members of the 
Central Assembly be formed at once and the matters in 
dispute concerning the constituent assembly between the 
Congress and the League be referred to an independent 
tribunal. 

Letter from Pandit J awaharlal Nehru to the President of 
the Muslim League, dated 9th May 1946 : 

In accordance with our decision yesterday at the conference 
my colleagues have given a good deal of thought to the choice 
of a suitable umpire. We have felt that it would probably 
be desirable to exclude Englishmen, Hindus, Muslims and 
Sikhs. The field is thus limited. Nevertheless ' we have 
drawn up a considerable list from which a choice can be 
made. I presume that you have also, in consultation with 
your executive, prepared a list of possible umpires. Would 
you like these two lists to be considered by us, that is by you 
and me ? If so, we can fix up a meeting for the purpose. 
After we have met our recommendation can be considered- 
by the eight of us, that is the four representatives of the 
Congress and the four representatives of the Muslim League 
and a final choice can be made which we can place before the 
conference when it meets tomorrow. 

Letter from the President of the Muslim Ldague to Pandit 
J awaharlal Nehru, dated 10th May 1946 : 

I received your letter of 9th May at 6 p.m. At yesterday's 
meeting between you ar.d me at the Viceregal Lodge we 
discussed several points besides the fixing of an umpire. 
After a short discussion we came to the conclusion that we 
-will further examine your proposal made by you at the 
conference yesterday with all its implications after your and 
my consulting our respective colleagues. 

I shall be glad to meet you to consider the various aspects 
of your proposal any time that may suit you tomorrow 
morning after 10 o’clock. 

Letter from Pundit J awaharlal Nehru to the President of 
the Muslim League, dated 11th May 1946 : 

Your letter of May lOth reached me at 10 last night. 

During the talk we had at Viceregal Lodge you referred 
to various matters* besides the choice of an umpire and I gave 
you my reactions in regard to them. But I was under the 
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impression that the proposal to have an umpire had been 
agreed to and our next business was to suggest names. Indeed 
it was when some such agreement was reached in the con- 
ference that we had our talk My colleagues have proceeded 
on this basis and prepared a list of suitable names. The 
conference will expect us to tell them this afternoon the 
name of the umpire we fix upon or at any rate to place before 
them suggestions in this behalf. 

The chief implication in having an umpire is to agree to 
accept his final decision. We agree to this- We suggest that 
we might start with this and report accordingly to the 
conference. 

As suggested by you I shall come over to your place of 
tesidence at about 10-30 this morning. 

Letter from the President of the Muslim League to Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, dated 11th May 1946 : 

I am in receipt of your letter of ilth May» 1946. 

During the talk we had at the Viceregal Lodge which 
lasted for about fifteen or twenty minutes I pointed out 
various aspects and implications of your proposal and we had 
a discussion for a little while, but no agreement was arrived 
at between you and me on any point except that at your 
suggestion that ycu consult your colleagues and I should do 
likewise we adjourned to meet again the next day to further 
discuss the matter. 

I shall be glad to meet you at 10-30 this morning for a 
further talk. 


II 

AZAD-WAVELL CORRESPONDENCE 

Congress President* s letter to the Viceroy^ dated May 25 y 
1946 : 

Dear Lord Y/avell, 

Your Excellency will remember that the demand of the 
Congress from the very beginning of the present discussions 
regarding the interim Government has been that there must 
be a legal and constitutional change in order to give it the 
status of a truly national Government. 

The Working Committee has felt that this is necessary in 
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the interests of a peaceful settlement of the Indian problem. 
Without such status, the interim Government would not be 
in a position to infuse in the Indian people a consciousness 
of freedom, which is today essential. Both Lord Pethick-Law- 
rence and you have, however, pointed out the difficulties in 
the way of offering such constitutional changes, while at the 
same time assuring us that the interim Government would 
have in fact, if nor in law, the status of a truly national Gov.* 
ernment. The Working Committee feel that after the British 
Government’s declaration that the constituent assembly 
will be the final authority for framing the constitution and any 
constitution framed by it will be binding, the recognition of 
Indian independence is imminent. 

It is inevitable that the interim Government which is to 
function "during the period of the constituent assembly 
must reflect this recognition. In my last conversation with 
you, you stated that it was your intention to function as a 
constitutional head of the Government and that in practice 
the interim Government would have the same powers as 
that of a Cabinet in the Dominions. This is, however, a 
matter which it so important that it would not be fair 
either to you or to the Congress Working Committee to let 
it rest upon what transpired in informal conversations Eveh 
without any change in the law, there could be some formal 
understanding by which the Congress Working Committee 
may be assured that the interim Govenment would in prac- 
tice function like a Dominion Cabinet. 

The qu^tion of the responsibility of the interim Govern^ 
ment to the Central Assembly may also be treated in the 
same way. The existing law permits an Executive indepen- 
dent of the Central Legislature, but a convention could be 
created by which its tenure of office would depend on its 
enjoyment of such confidence. 

The ocher details regarding the composition and magni- 
tude of the interim Cabinet, which came up in my discussions 
with you, would all depend upon the satisfactory solution of 
the two basic questions enumerated above. If the questions 
of status and responsibility of the interim Government are 
satisfactorily solved, I hope we would be able to decide other 
questions without delay. As I have already written to you, 
the Working Committee has been adjourned and will be 
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summoned again when occasion demands. I would request 
you to let me have an indication of you decision and pro- 
gramme, so chat the Working Committee may be summoned 
accordingly. I am leaving for Mussoorie on Monday and would 
request you to reply to my letter there. 

(Sd.) Abul Kalam Azad. 

Reply from the Viceroy to the Congress President, dated 
May 30, 1946: 

My dear Maulana Sahib, 

I have received your letter of 25th May on the interim 
Government. We have discussed this matter on several 
occasions anl I recognise the importance that you and your 
party attach to a satisfactory definition of the powers of the 
interim Government and appreciate your reasons for asking 
for such a definition. My difficulty is that the most liberal 
intentions may be almost unrecognisable when they have to 
be expressed in a formal document. I am quite clear that I 
did not state to you that the interim Government would 
have the same powers as a Dominion Cabinet. The whole 
constitutional position is entirely ditferent. I said that I 
was sure that His Majesty*s Government would treat the new 
ir^erim Government with the same close consultation and 
consideration as a Dominion Government. 

His Majesty’s- Government have already said that they will 
give to the Indian Government the greatest possible freedom 
in the exercise of the day to-day administration of the country, 
and I need hardly assure you that it is my intenticLn faithfully 
to carry out this undertaking. 

I am quite clear that the spirit in which the Government 
is worked will be of much greater impor:ance than any formal 
document and guarantee, I have no doubt that if you are pre- 
pared to trust me, we shall be able to co-operate in a manner 
which will give India sense of freedom from external control 
and will prepare her for complete freedom as soon as the 
new constitution is made. 

I sincerely hope that the Congress will accept these assur- 
ances a ad will have no further hesitation in joining to co- 
operate in the immense problems which confront us. 

In the matter of time-table you will be aware that the 
All-India Muslim League Council is meeting on June 5 at 
which we understand decisive conclusions are to be reached. 
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L suggest, therefore, that if you summon your Working 
Committee to re-assemble in Delhi on Friday, the 7th, it 
may be possible for final decisions to be made by all 
parties on all outstanding questions early in the following 
week. 

(Sd.) WavelL 

Letter from the Viceroy to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
dated June 12^ 1946 : 

Dear Pandit Nehru, 

I am axious to have an opportunity of consulting you 
together with Mr. Jinnah as to how best I can fill the various 
posts in the interim Government. Could you come to see me 
for this purpose at 5 p*m. today ? 

It is not my intention to discuss any question of principle, 
such as ‘ parity ’ or otherwise, but to concentrate upon what 
I know to be our common objective, that is, to get the best 
possible interim Government, drawn from the two major 
parties and some of the minorities, and to approach this 
decision by a consideration of what the portfolios should be 
and how each one can best be Filed 

I am sending a similar letter to Mr. ]innah. 

iSd.) WavelL 

Reply from Pandit "Jawaharlal Nehru to the Viceroy^ 
dated June 12, 1946 : 

Dear Lord Waveli, 

I am sorry for the slight delay in answering your letter of 
today’s date. Your invitation to me to see you today at 
5 p.m. in order to confer with you and Mr. Jinnah about the 
interim Government placed me in a somewhat difficult posi- 
tion. I would gladly meet you at any time, but our official 
spokesman in regard to such matters is naturally our President, 
Maulana Azad, He can speak and confer authoritatively, 
which 1 cannot do. It is, therefore, proper that he should 
be in charge on behalf of any authoritative conversations 
that might take place. But since you have asked me to come 
I shall do so* I hope, however, that you will appreciate my 
position and -that I can only talk without authority which 
vests in our President and the Working Committee,'’ 

(Sd.) Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Letter from Maulana Azad, the Congress PresidenU to the 
Viceroy, dated June 13, 1946 : 
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Dear Lord Wavell, ^ 

Thank you for your letter of the 12th June,, which I 
have just received, inquiring after my health. I ‘have now 
more or less recovered. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has reported to my Committee 
and me the gist of the conversations between Your Excellency 
and him. My Committee regret that they are unable to 
accept your suggestions for the formation of the provisional 
National Government. These tentative suggestions emphasise 
the principle of “ parity ” to which we have been and are 
entirely opposed. In the compos tion of the Cabinet, suggest- 
ed by you, there is “ parity ’’ between the Hindus, including 
the Scheduled Castes, and the Muslim League, that is, the 
number of caste Hindus is actually less than the nominees of 
the Muslim League. The position thus is worse than it was 
in June, 1945. At Simla where according to your declaration 
then, there was to be parity between the caste Hindus and 
Muslims, leaving additional seats for the Scheduled Caste 
Hindus, the Muslim seats then were not reserved for the 
Muslim League only but could include non-League Muslims-. 
The present proposal thus puts the Hindus in a very unfair 
position and at the same time eliminates the non-League 
Muslims. My committee are not prepared to accept any such 
proposal. 

Indeed as we have stated repeatedly we are opposed to 
“parity^’ in any shape or form. 

In addition to this “ parity we are told that there should 
be a convention requiring that major communal issues should 
be decided by separate group voting. While we have accepted 
this principle for long-term arrangements, we did so as an 
effective substitute for other safeguards, in your present 
proposal, however, both paricy and this convention are 
suggested. This would make the Working of the provisional 
Government almost impossible and deadlock a certainty. 

As I have often pointed out to you we are strongly of 
opinion that the provisional Government should consist 
of fifteen members* This is necessary to carry out the 
administration of the country efficiently, as well as lO 
give adequate representation to the smaller minorities. We 
are anxious that the various minorities should have scope 
in such a Government. The work before the provisional 
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Government is likely to be much heavier and more exacting. 
In your proposals, communications include railways, trans-- 
port, posts, telegraphs and air. It is difficult for us to 
conceive how all these can be joined together in one port- 
folio. This would be highly undesirable at any time with 
industrial troubles and the possibility of railway strikes this 
arrangement would be wholly wrong. We think also that 
planning is an essential department for the centre. We 
think, therefore, that the provisional Government must 
consist of fafteen members* 

The suggested division of portfolios appears to us to be 
undesirable and unfair. 

My Committee would also like to point out that a coali- 
tion Government in order to be successful must have some 
common outlook and programme for the time being. The 
manner of approach in forming such a Government has been 
such as to leave this out of consideration and my Committee 
do not feel any confidence that such a coalition can function 
successfully. 

It was our intention to write to you about certain other 
matters also, but for reasons known to you our letter has- 
been delayed. I shall write to you about the other matters 
later. My purpose in writing to you now is to convey to 
you without any delay our reactions on the tentative pro- 
posals that you put forward today. 

(Sd.) Abul Kalam Azad. 

Letter from Maulana Azad, Congress President, to the' 
Viceroy} d'lted June 24, 1946 : 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

In my letter to you sent yesterday, I promised to s.end you^ 
another letter* I am now doing so. 

On May 2^th the Congress Working Committee passed a 
resolution which I conveyed to you. In this resolution we 
gave our reactions to the statement dated May 16, 1946^ 
which the British Cabinet Delegation and you issued on 
behalf of the British Government. We pointed out what 
were in our opinion some of the omissions and defects in 
that statement and wq also gave our interpretation of some* 
of its provisions* 

In a subsequent statement issued by you and the Cabins 
Delegation our view-point was not accepted. 
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You teow, and we have repeatedly emphasised this that 
c>ur immediate objective has been and is the independence 
of India. We have to judge everything by this standard. 
We suggested that even though no legal change might be 
made at this stage, independence in practice might be recog- 
nised. This has not been agreed to. 

In your letter, dated May 30, 1946, addressed to me, you 
explained what in your view the status and powers of the 
interim Government would be This too falls short of 
what we aim at. Yet the friendly tone of your letter and 
our desire to find some way out led us to accept your 
assusance in these matters. We canje to the conclusion also 
that, unsatisfactory as were many of the provisions of your 
statement of May 16th, we would try to work them according 
to our own interpretation and with a view to achieve our 
objective. 

You are no doubt aware of the strong feeling of resent- 
ment which exists among large sections of the people against 
some of the proposals in the statement notably the idea of 
grouping. The Frontier Province and Assam have expressed 
themselves with considerable force against any compulsory 
grouping. The Sikhs have felt hurt and isolated by these 
proposals and are considerably agitated. Being a minority 
in the Punjab they become still more helpless, as far as 
numbers go, in section “ B We appreciated all these 
objections specially as we ourselves shared them. Meverthe- 
les 3 we hoped that according to our interpretation of the 
clauses relating to grouping, which we still hold is the correct 
interpretation, for any other interpretation would endanger 
the basic, principle of provincial autonomy, we might be able 
to get over some of the obvious difficulties. 

But two insuperable obstacles remained and we had hoped 
that you wo. Id be able to remove them. One of these 
related to the part that European members of the Provincial 
Assemblies might play in the election to the constituent 
assembly. We have no objection to Englishmen or 
Europeans as such, but we do have a strong objection to 
persons, who are foreigners and non- nationals and who 
claim to belong to the ruling race, participating in, and 
influencing the elections to the constituent assembly. The 
-Cabinet Delegation’s statement lays down clearly that the 
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•future constitution of India has to be decided by Indians. 
The basic principle of the statement of May 16, wz., the 
election of a member of the constituent assembly to 
-represent one million inhabitants. On this basis, the repre^ 
sentatives of 1,46,000 Muslims in Orissa and 1,80,000 Hindus 
and 38,000 Sikhs in the North-West Frontier Province have 
not been given the right to elect any member to the con- 
■stituent assembly. 

The European population of Bengal and Assam ‘numbers 
•only 21,000 but their representatives can return to the con- 
stituent assembly by their own vote seven out of thirty-four 
members, thus appropriating to themselves the right to 
represent seven millions. They are returned to the provincial 
:assemblies by a separate electorate of their own and have 
been given fantastic weightage. This representation of 
’’Europeans in the constituent assembly will be at the cost 
•of non-Muslims. That is mainly Hindus, who are already 
in a minority in Bengal. To make a minority suffer in this 
■way is surely utterly wrong. Apart from the question of 
■principle, it is a matter of the utmost importance in practice 
rand may well affect the future both of Bengal and Assam. 
The Congress Working Committee attach the greatest 
importance to this. We would like to add that even if the 
Europeans themselves do not stand for election, but merely 
vote, the results will be equally bad. The Cabinet Delegation 
have informed us that beyond promising to use their 
persuasive powers they could not hold out anv assurance to 
4 JS that these European members would not exercise the 
right which, we are advised, they do not possess under the 
statement of May 16. But if the Delegation hold otherwise, 
as evidently they do, we cannot contemplate a legal fight for 
their exclusion at the threshold of the constituent assembly. 
Therefore, a clear announcement is necessary that they will 
■not take parP as voters or candidates in the election to the 
■constituent assembly. We cannot depend on grace or 
■goodwill where rights are concerned. 

Equally important, in our view, is the question of 
parity m the proposed provisional National Governrnent. 
I have already written to you on this subject. This ‘ parity , 
or by whatever other name it may be called, has been 
opposed by us throughout and we consider it a dangerous 
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innovation which> instead of working for harmony, will be- 
a source of continuous conflict and trouble. It may well 
poison our future as other separatist steps in the past have- 
poisoned our public life. We are told that this is temporary 
provision and need not be treated as a precedent, but no- 
such assurance can prevent an evil step from having evil 
consequences. 

We are convinced that even the immediate results of any 
such provision will be harmful. 

If the position about the European vote and “ parity 
remainsj my Committee are reluctantly compelled to inform 
you that they will not be able to assist you in the difficult 
tasks' ahead. 

The talk we had with you today has not made any sub- 
stantial difference to the J^undamental position. We have- 
noted that, according to your new suggestions, the proposed 
woman member mipht be replaced by a Hindu, thus increas- 
ing the Hindu members, including Scheduled Caste represen- 
tatives, to six. We would be sorry not to have a woman 
member^ but apart from this, the new proposal maintains- 
the old Simla (1945’ formula of parity between Caste Hindus^ 
and Muslims, with this important qualification that now 
Muslims are supposed to mean members of Muslim League* 
We are unable to agree to this proposal and we aie stilB 
convinced that the Provisional Government must consist of 
fifteen members and that there should be no kind of parity in 
their selectioi.. 

(Sd.) Abul Kalam Azad. 

Letter from the Viceroy to the Congress President, dated 
June 15, 1946 : 

My dear Maulana Sahib, 

I have received your letter of ]une 14. I will reply to it in 
detail in the course of today. 

Meanwhile, 1 must assume from the last paragraph of your 
letter that my attempt to negotiate an agreement between the 
two major parties on the composition of the interim Govern- 
ment has failed. 

The Cabinet Delegation and I have, therefore, decided to 
issue tomorrow a statement on the action we propose to take, 
and we will let you have a copv of this before publication 

(SdO Wavell* 
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Letter from the Viceroy to the Congress Preddent, dated 
June 15, 1946 : 

My dear Maulana Sahib, 

I have received your letter of 14 th June. You deal with 
matters on which we have already had much discussion. 

We are doing everything possible to further the indepen- 
dence of India. As we have already pointed out, however, 
?here must first be a new constitution, drawn up by the people 
of India- 

The Delegation and I are aware of your objections to the 
principle of grouping. I would, however, point out that the 
statement of 16th May does not make grouping compulsory. 
It leaves the decision to the elected representatives of the 
provinces concerned sitting together in sections. 

The only provision which is made is that the representa' 
tive's of certain provinces should meet in sections so that they 
can decide whether or not they wish to form groups. Even 
when this has teen done the individual provinces are still to 
have the liberty to opt out of the group, if they so decide- 

I recognise the difficulty about the Europeans who through 
no fault of their own find themselves in a difficult position* 

I still hope that satisfactory solution of this problem will be 
found. 

Our discussions in regard to the interim Government have 
been on the basis of political parties and not communities. 

I understand that this is regarded as preferable now, as it was 
:at the first Simla Conference. In the proposed interim 
Government of myself and thirteen others, will be six 
Congressmen and five Muslim Leaguers. I do not see how 
this can be called parity. Nor is there parity between Hindus 
and Muslims there being six Hindus to five Muslims. 

Even at this last moment, I still hope that the Congress 
will now accept the statement and consent to join the interim 
Government. 

(Sd.) Wavell. 

Letter from Maulana Azad, the Congress President, to the 
Viceroy, dated June 16, 1946 : 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

I have received your two letters of June 15. I note what 
you say about grouping. We abide by our interpretation of it. 

As regards Europeans, we are clear that even on a legal 
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interpretation of the statement of May apart from other 
considerations, they have*not the right to participate in the 
elections to the constituent assembly. I am glad you expect 
a satisfactory solution of this problem. 

We have endeavoured in our letter and in the course of 
our talks to state clearly what our position is in regard to any 
kind of parity. You will remember that parity was mentioned 
and considered at the first Simla Conference. That parity 
was exactly the same as is now suggested by you, that is,' 
parity between caste Hindus and Muslims. Owing to the 
stress of war and other conditions, then existing we were 
prepared to accept this only for that occasion. It was not to 
be used as a precedent. Moreover, this was subject to the 
inclusion of at least one nationalist Muslim. Now conditions 
have entirely changed and we have to consider the question 
in another context, that is, approaching independence and 
constituent assembly, as we have written to you, in this 
context and in present circumstances we consider this kind of 
parity unfair and likely to lead to difH.'ulties. The whole 
scheme proposed by you in the statement of May 16 is based 
on absence of weightage, and yet in the proposed -provisional 
Government there is this weightage in addition to other far- 
reaching communal safeguards* 

We have tried our utmost to arrive at a satisfactory settle^ 
ment and we shall not despair of it but such a settlement, in 
order to be enduring, must be based on strong foundations. 
So far as the statement of May 16 is concerned our main 
difBculty, as we wrote to you, was the European voce. 

The second and remaining difficulty relates to the proposals 
for the provisional Government which have to be considered 
together with the statement. The two cannot be separated. 
These proposals have thus far been unacceptable to us but if 
a satisfactory settlement in regard to them is arrived at we 
would be in a position to shoulder the burden. 

(Sd.) Abul Kalam Azad. 

Letter from the Viceroy to the Congress President, dated 
(June 16, I9U6 : 

Dear Maulana Sahib, 

I send herewith a copy of the statement which, as indicat- 
ed in the letter I sent you yesterday, will be released at 4 p.m. 
this evening. 
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As the statement shows,' the Cabinet Ministers and I are 
fully aware of the difficulties that have prevented an agreement 
on the composition of the interim Government* We are 
unwilling to abandon our hope of a working partnership 
between the two major parties and representatives of the 
minorities \ 

We have, therefore, done our best to arrive at a practicable 
arrangement taking into consideration the various conflicting 
claims and the need for obtaining a Government of capable 
and representative administrators- We hope that the parties 
will now take their share in the administration of the country 
on the basis set out in our new statement. We are sure 
we can rely on you and your Working Committee to 
look to the wider issues and to the urgent needs of the 
country as a whole and to consider th's proposal in a spirit of 
accommodation* 

(SdJ Wavell 

Enclosed : Statement by the Cabinet Delegation and the 
Viceroy, d‘^ted jane 16, 1946. 

Letter from the Congress President to the Viceroy ^ dated 
J une 18, 1946 : 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

I promised to write to you this evening in case my 
Committee had come to any decisions. 

The Committee met this afternoon and sat for many 
hours. In the absence of our colleague Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan, who is due to arrive tomorrow morning, we’decided to 
adjourn till tomorrow* I am, therefore, not in a position this 
evening to convey to you any decision. I shall communicate 
with you as soon as my Committee arrived at any conclusions. 

(Sd ) Abul Kalam Azad. 

Letter from the Viceroy to the Congress President, dated 
June 20, 19i6 : 

Dear Maulana Sahib, 

You will, I am sure, appreciate that the members of the 
Cabinet Mission have a great deal of urgent work awaiting 
them in -England and are not. in a position to prolong their 
stay in this country indefinitely. I would, therefore, ask your 
Working Committee to let us have a final answer as soon as 
possible to the proposals made in our statement of June 16, 

I understand that you have summoned back the members 
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>of the Committee who had left Delhi and in these circum- 
stances, we would ask you to let us have your answer not later 
tthan Sunday, June 23. 

n 1 £ T ^ T. 7 (Sd.) Wavell. 

Reply from the Congress President to the Viceroy, dated 
•June 21, 1946 : / 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

I have Your Excellency’s letter of 20th June, 1946. 

I appreciate your anxiety to come to an earlier decision re- 
garding the formation of an interim Government and we can 
assure you that my Working Committee fully share your 
anxiety. A new difficulty in addition to the old ones, has, how- 
ever, been created by the publication in the press of the alleoed 
contents of Mr. Jinnah’s letter to you in which he raises 
objection to the Congress nominations in the interim Cabinet. 
It will be of great assistance to the Working Committee in 
coming to a decision if they could have copies of these alleged 
letters and your reply thereto as they deal- with vital matters 
which we have to consider. 

j. j- i , y,. Abul Kalam Azad. 

Letter from the Viceroy to the Congress President, dated 
June 21, 1946 : '• 

Dear Maulana Azad, 

Thank you for your letter of today. Mr. Jinnah in his 
letter to me of the 19th June put to me the following 
ciuestions : 

1. "^IC^hether the proposals contained in the statement for 
setting up of an interim Government are now final or 
whether thev are still open to any further change or modi- 
fication at the instance of any of the parties or persons 
concerned. 

2^ Whether the total number of fourteen members of 
the Oovernment as proposed in the statement would remain 
unchanged during the interim period. 

3* If any person or persons invited as representatives of 
the foiK minorities, viz., the Scheduled Castes, the Sikhs, the 
Indian Christians and the Parsees, is or are unable to accept 
the invitation to join the interim Government for personal or 
other reasons how will the vacancy or vacancies thus created 
be filled by the. Viceroy and whether in filling up the 
vacancy- or vacancies the Leader of the Muslim League will be 
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consulted and his consent obtained. 

4. (a) Whether during the interim period for which the 

Coalition Government is being set up, the proportion of 
members of the Government community-wise as provided in 
the proposals will be maintained; (6* Whether the present 
representation given to four minorities, viz*, the Scheduled 
Castes, the Sikhs> the Indian Christians and the Parsees, will be 
adhered to without any change or modification and in view of 
the.substitution of fourteen proposed for the original of twelve 
and the change made in the original formula whether there 
will be a provision in order to safeguard Muslim interests that 
the Executive Council shall not take any decision on any 
major communal issue if the majority of the Muslim members 
are opposed to it. 

The operative part of my reply dated the 20th ]une was as 
follows : 

The intention in the statement of June 16 was that the 
discussion of portfolios with leaders of the two main parties 
should follow the acceptance by both parties of the scheme. 
This intention still holds since until the names are known, it 
is difficult to decide on the distribution of portfolios. 

On the points which you desire to be made clear in 
connection with the Government to be formed under our 
statement of June 16, I give you the following reply after 
consultation with the Delegation. 

1. Until I have received acceptances from those invited 
to take office in the interim Government, the names in the 
statement cannot be regarded as final. But no change in 
principle will be made in the statement without the consent 
of the two major parties. 

2. No change in the number of fourteen members of the 
interim Government will be made without the agreement of 
the two major parties. 

3. If any vacancy occurs among the seats at present 
allotted to representatives of minorities, I shall naturally 
consult both the main parties before filling it. 

4. (a) and (b) The proportion of members by communi- 
ties will not be changed without the agreement of the two 
major parties. 

5. No decision on a major communal issue couia be taken 
by the interim Government if a majority of either of the 
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main parties were opposed to it. I pointed this out to the Con- 
gress President and he agreed that the Congress appreciated 
this point. 

(Sd.) Wavell. 

Letter from the Viceroy to the Congress President^ dated 
June 22, 2946 : 

My dear Maulana Sahib, 

I understand from press reports that there is a strong 
feeling in Congress circles that the Party should insist on their 
right to include, a Muslim of their own choice among the 
representatives of the Congress in the interim Government. 

For reason's of which you are already aware it is not possible 
for the Cabinet Mission or myself to accept this request, but 
1 would draw your attention to paragraph 5 of the statement 
of the 16th ]une which reads as follows : 

“ The above composition of the interim Government is in 
no way to be taken as a precedent for the solution of any 
other communal question. It is an expedient put forward to 
.solve the present difficulty only, and to obtain the best avail- 
able Coalition Government.” 

In the light of this assurance, that no precedent is estab- 
lished, we appeal to the Congress nor to press their demand 
but to take part in the strong interim Government which 
the country urgently needs. 

‘ ^ (Sd.) Wavell. 

Letter from the Congress President to the Viceroy, dated 
June 24, 2946 : 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

I have just received the telephone message sent on your 
behalf asking me to communicate immediately the decision of 
the Working Committee in regard to the proposals for a 
provisional Government. The decision was in fact taken 
yesterday, but we felt that it would be .better if we wrote to 
you fully on all aspects of the proposals made by you and the 
Cabinet Delegation. 

The Working Committee have been sitting almost con- 
tinuously and will be meeting at 2 p.m. again today. After 
full consideration and deliberation, they have been reluctantly 
obliged to decide against the acceptance of the interim 
Government proposals as framed by you, A detailed and rea- 
soned reply will follow later, (Sd.) Abul Kalam Azad. 
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Letter from the Congress President to the Viceroy, dated 
•June 25, 1946 : 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

Ever since the receif>t of your statement of June 16th, my 
Committee have been considering it from day-to-day and have 
given long and anxious thought to your proposals and to the 
invitations you have issued to individuals to form the provi- 
sional National Government because of our desire to find 
some way out of the present most unsatisfactory situation. 

We have tried our utmost to appreciate your approach 
and view-point. In the course of our conversaricns we have 
already pointed out to you our difficulties. Unfortunately 
these difficulties have been increased by the recent correspon- 
dence. 

The Congress, as you are aware, is a national organisation 
including in its fold the members of all religions and com- 
munities in India. For more than half a century it has 
laboured for the freedom of India and for equal rights for 
all Indians, The link that has brought all these various 
groups and communities together within the fold of the 
Congress is the passionate desire for national independence, 
economic advance and social equality. It is from this point 
of view that we have to judge every proposal. We hoped 
that a provisional National Government would be formed 
which would give effect, in practice, to this independence. 
Appreciating some of your difficulties, we did not press for 
any statutory change introducing independence immediatelyv 
but -we did expect a de facto change in the character of the 
Government making for independence in action. The status 
and powers of the provisional Government were thus impor- 
tant. In our view this was going to be something entirely 
different from the Viceroy’s Executive Council. It was to 
represent a new outlook, new methods of work and a new 
psychological approach by India to both domestic and external 
problems. Your letter, dated 30th May, 1946, gave us certain 
assurances about the status and powers of the provisional 
Government. These did not go far enough, according to 
our thinking, but we appreciated the friendly tone of that 
letter and decided to accept the assurances and not to press 
this particular matter any further* 

The important question of the composition of the pro- 
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visional Government remained. In this connection we 
emphasised that we coi|ld not accept anything in the nature 
of parity ” even as a temporary expedient and pointed out 
that the provisional Government should consist of fifteen 
members to enable the administration of the country to be 
carried on efficiently, and the smaller minorities to be repre- 
sented in it. Some mention of names was made and on our 
part suggestions were put before you informally, including 
the name of a non* League Muslim. 

In your statement of June 16th some of the names suggested 
came as a surprise to us. Several changes had been made from 
the provisional list prepared by the Congress> The manner of 
preparing your list and presenting it as an accomplished fact 
seemed to us to indicate a wrong approach to the problem. One 
of the names included had not been previously mentioned 
at all and was that of a person holding an ofScial position 
and not known to be associated with any public activity. 
We have no personal objection to him, but we think that 
the inclusion of such a name, praticularly without any prc' 
vious reference or consultation, was undesirable and indicated 
a wrong approach to the problem. 

Then again a name from our list was excluded and in his 
place another of our colleagues was put in but as you have 
said that this can be rectified, I need not say more about it. 

One outstanding feature of this list was the non-inclusion 
of any nationalist Muslim. We felt that this was grave 
.omission. We wanted to suggest the name of a Muslim to 
take the place of one of the Congress names on the list. We 
felt that no one could possibly object to our changing the 
name of one of our own men. Indeed when I had drawn 
your attention to the fact that among the Muslim* League 
nominees was included the name of a person, who had 
actually lost in the recent elections in the Frontier province 
and whose name, we felt, had been placed there for political 
reasons, you wrote to me as follows : “ I am afraid that I 
cannot accept the right of the Congress to object to names 
put forward by the Muslim League, any more than I 
would accept similar objections from the other side. The 
test must be that of ability.’* But before we could make our 
suggestion I received your letter of the 22nd June which 
surprised us greatly* You had written this letter on the 
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tasis of some press reports* You told us that the Cabinet 
Mission and you were not prepared to accept a request for 
the inclusion of a Muslim chosen by the Congress among the 
Tepresentatives of the Congress in the interim Government. 
This seemed to us an extraordinary decision. 

It was indirect opposition to your own statement quoted 
above. It meant that the Congress could not freely choose 
even its own nominees. The fact that this was not to be 
taken as a precedent made hardly any difference. Even a 
temporary departure from such a vital principle could not be 
accepted by us at any time or place and in any circumstances. 

In your letter of the 20th June you gave certain questions 
framed by Mr. Jinnah in his letter dated 1 9th June and your 
replies to them. We have not seen Mr. Jinnah's letter. In 
•question 3 reference is mado to representation of the four 
minorities, the Scheduled Castes^ the Sikhs, the Indian Chris*' 
tians and the Parsees, and it is asked as to who will fill in 
vacancies caused in these groups, and whether in filling up 
the vacancies the leader of the Muslim League will be consult- 
ed and his consent obtained.” 

In your answer you say : If any vacancy occurs among 

the seats at present allotted to the representatives of the 
minorities, I shall naturally consult both the main parties 
before filling it.” Mr. Jinnah has thus included the Scheduled 
Castes among the minorities and presumably you have, agreed 
with this view. So far as we ate concerned we repudiate 
this view and consider the Scheduled Castes as integral parts 
of Hindu society. You also in your letter of June 15 treated 
the Scheduled Castes as Hindus. 

You pointed out that in your proposal there was no 
parity ” either between Hindus and Muslims or between 
the Congress and the Muslim League inasmuch as there were 
to be six Hindus belonging to the Congress as against five 
Muslims belonging to the League. One of the six Hindus 
belonged to the Scheduled Castes. We are in any case not 
agreeable to the leader of a party, which claims to represent 
a community which is a minority, interfering with the eleC' 
tion of names either of the Scheduled Castes, whose represent 
ration, you counted as falling within the Congress quota, or 
with the selection of representatives of the minorities 
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In question 4 the Scheduled Castes are again referred to as 
a minority and it is not stated whether the proportion of 
members of the Government community-wise as provided in the 
proposals will be maintained. Your answer is that the propor- 
tion will not be changed without agreement of the two major 
parties. Here again one communal group functioning admit- 
tedly as such is given a power to veto changes in other groups, 
with which it has no concern. We may desire, if opportun- 
ity offers itself, to increase the representation of the Scheduled 
Castes, or to give representation, when it is possible, to an- 
other minority, for example, Anglo-Indians. All this would 
depend on the consent of the Muslim League. We cannot 
agree to this. We may add that your answers restrict the 
Congress representation to caste Hindus and make it equal 
to that of the League. 

Finally, you state in answer to question 3 that no- 
decision of a major communal issue could be taken by the- 
interim Government if the majority of either of the main 
parties were opposed to it. You further say that you had 
pointed this out to th^ Congress President and he agreed 
that the Congress appreciated this point. In this connection 
I desire to point out that we had accepted this principle for 
the long-term arrangement in the Union Legislature and it 
could possibly be applied to the provisional Government if it 
was responsible to the Legislature and was composed of repre- 
sentatives on the population basis of major communities. It 
could not be applied to the provisional Government formed 
on a different basis altogether. It was pointed out by us in 
my letter of the 13th June, 1946, that it would make adminis- 
tration impossible and deadlocks a certainty. 

Even in the question as framed by Mr. Jinnah it is stated 
that ‘*in view of the substitution of fourteen now proposed 
for the original twelve no major communal issues should be- 
decidedif the majority of the Muslim members are opposed 
to it.’’ Thus this question arose after the substitution of 
fourteen for twelve, i.e., after your statement of June 16th.. 
In this statement no mention was made of this rule* 
This very important change has been introduced, almost 
casually and certainly without our consent* This again 
gives the power of veto or obstruction to the Muslim League 
in the provisional Government. 
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We have stated above our objections to your proposals of 
June 16th as well as your answers to the questions framed 
by Mr. Jinnah. These defects are grave and would render 
the working of the provisional Government difficult and 
deadlocks a certainty. In the circumstances your proposals 
cannot fulfil the immediate requirements of the situation or 
further the cause we hold dear. 

My Committee have, therefore, reluctantly come to the 
conculsion that they are unable to assist you in forming a 
provisional Government as proposed in your statement of 
June 16ch, 1946. 

With regard to the proposals made in the statement of 
May 16th, relating to the formation and functioning of the 
constitution'making body, the Working Committee of the 
Congress passed a resolution on the 24th May, 1946, and 
conversations and correspondence have taken place between 
Your Excellency and the Cabinet Mission on one side and 
myself and some of my colleagues on the other. In these 
we have pointed out what in our opinion were the defects 
in the proposals. We also gave our interpretation of some 
of the provisions of the statement. While adhering to our 
views, we accept your proposals and are prepared to work 
them with a view to achieving our objective. We would add 
however that the successful working of the constituent 
assembly will largely depend on the formation of a satis- 
factory provisional Government. 

(Sd.) Abul Kalam Azad. 


Ill 

JINNAH-WAVELL CORRESPONDENCE 

Letter from Mr, Jinnuh to the Viceroy, dated June 8, 
1946 : 

During the course of our discussions regarding the interim 
Government at Simla and thereafter at Delhi on the 3rd 
of June, after my arrival, and before the meeting of the 
Muslim League Working Committee took place, you were 
good enough to give me the assurance that there will be only 
twelve portfolios, five on behalf of the League, five Congress, 
one Sikh and one Christian or Anglo-Indian, and that as 
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regards the portfolios, the most important portfolios will be 
equally divided between the League and the Congress in the 
distribution thereof, further details being left open for 
discussion. 

With your previous permission I informed the Working 
Cominiltee of this assurance and this was one of the most 
important considerations which weighed with them together 
with the statement of the Cabinet Mission. These two 
together formed one whole and, as such, the Council of the“ 
AlUndia Muslim League has given its final decision on 
June 6. I may further inform you that similarly I had to 
repeat the assurance to the Council before they finally gave 
their approval* As you know, the meeting of the All-India 
League Council was held in camera and there, again, the 
house showed great opposition to the scheme in the 
beginning. 

During the course of discussions at a very early stage, a 
large body of opposition was satisfied when I made the state- 
ment in answer to the very pressing question as to what our 
position will be with regard to the interim Government. Bat 
for this assurance, we could not have got the approval of the 
Council to the scheme. As requested by you, I took as 
much care as possible to see that it did not become public. 

I am writing this letter to you as I find that a very 
sinister agitation has been set on foot by the Congress press 
against your formula stated above, which was the turning 
point in our having secured the decision of the Council. 
Any departure from this formula, directly or indirectly, will 
lead to very serious consequences and will not secure the 
co-operation of the Muslim League. 

You know further that the Congress may adopt an 
offensive attitude by including a Muslim in their quota, 
which will be strongly resented by the Muslim League and 
which will be another very great hurdle before us. 

Letter from the Viceroy to Mr, Jinnah, dated June 9, 2946 : 

Thank you for your letter of yesterday. You speak of an 
assurance about the 5 J 5 ; 2 ratio. There was no assurance 
on this point, but I told you, as I told the Congress, that 
this was what I had in mind. It would be wrong for me to 
leave you under the impression that there was any assurance^ 
although I hope that we may reach agreement on that basis. 
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Letter from the Viceroy to Mr. Jinnah^ dated June 15i 
1946 : . 

I am writing to inform you that after discussions with the 
•Congress representatives I have failed to negotiate an agree* 
■ment on the basis which I suggested to you. The Cabinet 
Mission and myself have, therefore, decided to issue to- 
-morrow a statement on the action we propose to take arid 
we will let you have a copy of this before publication. 

Letter from the Viceroy to Mr. Jmnah^ dated June 25^ 
1946 : 

You ask for a letter in confirmation of what the Mission 
said to yout his evening. We informed you that the Congress 
had accepted the statement of May 16 while refusing to 
take part in the interim Government proposed in the 
‘Statement of ]une 16. This has produced a situation in 
which paragraph 8 of the statement of June 16 takes 
effect. 

This paragraph said that if either of the two major parties 
was unwilling to join in the setting up of a Coalition 
Covernment on the lines laid down in the statement, the 
Viceroy would proceed with the formation of an interim 
Government which will be as representative as possible of 
.those willing to accept the statement of May 16. 

Since the Congress and the Muslim League have now 
both accepted the statement of May 16th, it is the intention 
to form a Coalition Government including both those 
parties as soon as possible. In view, however, of the long 
negotiations which have already taken place and since we all 
have other work to do, we feel that it will be better to 
have a short interval before proceeding with further negotia* 
tions for the formation of an interim Government. 

This therefore is the course of action we propose to adopt 
unless the two main parties can within the next few days 
agree upon a basis on which they can co-operate in a Coalition 
Government. 

Meanwhile the election and summoning of a constituent 
assembly as laid down in the sratement of May 16 are 
going forward. 

Letter frjom Mr, Jinnah to the Viceroy, dated June 26, 
2946 : 

I received your letter dated June 25 at midnight last 
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night after I had sent you the resolution of my Workings 
Committee passed at its meeting yesterday with a covering: 
letter of the same date agreeing to join the interim Govern- 
ment on the basis of the statement of the Cabinet Mission 
and yourself dated June 16 and the clarifications and. 
assurances given by you after consultation with the Cabinet 
Mission in your letter dated June 20 addressed to me. 

I regret that the Congress while accepting the statement 
of May 16 should have rejected the proposals regarding the- 
setting up of the interim Government on the basis of the 
statement of June 16i which was the final decision of the- 
Cabinet Mission and yourself in this regard. 

May I draw your attention to paragraph 8 of the 
statement of June 16, which clearly lays down that the- 
acceptance of the statement of May 16 and rejection of 
the final proposals embodied in the statement of June 16“ 
cannot change the basis and principles laid dovn therein. 

In paragraph 3 of your letter, when you say that the- 
Viceroy would proceed with the formation of an interim 
Government ** whxh will be as representative as possible of 
those willing to accept the statement of May 16,’* the 
quotation qualifies them to be included in the interim^ 
Government, but only on the basis of the principles laid 
down in your proposals of June 16. 

In these circumstances, as indicated in the statement of 
June 16, paragraph 7, that you aimed at inaugurating: 
the interim Government about June 26, I hope you will 
not now delay the matter but go ahead with the forma- 
tion of the interim Government on the basis of your 
statement of June 16* 

Letter from the Viceroy to Mr. Jinnah, dated June 27,. 
1946 : 

Thank you for your letter of yesterday. I am sorry that 
my letter did not reach you till after the meeting of your 
Working Committee had ended. 

As we explained to you during our interview on Tues- 
day, the Cabinet Mission and I consider that in the light of 
paragraph 8 of the statement of June 16 I am clearly bound' 
to make an attempt to form a Government representative of: 
both the major parties since both have accepted the state- 
ment of May 16. 
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I think you will agree that it is essential to have a short’ 
interval before resuming negotiations ; and, 33 we informed- 
you, it is proposed to set up a temporary caretaker ” Gov- 
ernment of officials* I intend reopening negotiations after 
elections are completed* Meanwhile the Cabinet Mission- 
will return home to report. 

Letter from Mr. Jinnah to the Viceroy* dated June 2Sr 
1946 : 

I am in receipt of your letter of June 27. I had already 
pointed out by my letter of June 26 in reply to yours of June" 
25, and also at the interview on Tuesday, June 25, with you and 
the Cabinet Mission that you were in honour bound to 
proceed forthwith with the formation of your interim 
Government in accordance with the statement of June 16,^ 
which was final, and the assurances given to us. 

The Cabinet Mission and yourself issued an official state-- 
ment late in the evening of June 26 and, as I have already 
pointed out in my statement issued to the press yesterdayr 
by that pronouncement you have chosen to go back upon 
your pledged word by postponing the formation of the- 
interim Government. 

Now I have received your letter of June 27 and hereby 
inform you that I cannot agree with you when you say in 
your letter that “ it is essential to have a short interval 
before resuming negotiations/^ 1 repeat that you should have 
proceeded in terms of paragraph 8 of the statement of June 16- 
without delay. But since you have adopted this course 
of action in the official statement of the Cabinet Mission and 
yourself, which is neither fair nor just, I strongly urge upon 
you without prejudice that the elections to the constituent 
assembly should also be postponed as you know that 
according to all the relevant documents and particularly the 
two statements of the Cabinet Mission and yourself dated 
May 16 and 25 the long-term plan and the formation of the 
interim Government formed one whole, each constituting, 
an integral part of the whole scheme. It is therefore un- 
desirable to proceed with one part, i.e., elections to the 
constituent assembly, and to postpone the other. 

Letter from Mr. Jinnah to the Viceroy in reply to his two 
letters of June 28, 1946 : 

1 am in receipt of your letter of June 28. The facts are 
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correctly stated in my statement that was released to the 
press yesterday, June 27. The explanation that you now 
give in your letter under reply of what took place between 
me and the Cabinet Mission .and yourself does not change in 
any way the position. 

The fact is that you did not communicate to me your 
views officially before the meeting of the Working Com- 
mittee. I requested you to give your views officially to me 
and you did so by your letter of June 25, which reached me 
at midnight after the Working Committee had passed their 
Tesolution which was released to the press according to the 
solemn arrangement that we were to give our reply imme- 
diately after the decision of the Congress. If you wish to 
take the credit that some indication was given to me of the 
.change on your part in the course of the interv^iew, where 
we discussed so many things, you may do so. 

As regards garagraph 2 of your letter I am surprised 
■when you say that the assurances quoted by me from your 
letter in my statement were given if both the major parties 
had accepted the statement of June 16. No such indication 
of any condition is given in your letter of June 20, which 
I understand from your Private Secretary has already been 
released to the press together with some other correspondence* 
May I request you to release this letter also. 

I have received a second letter from you dated June 28* 
May I also request you to publish the full text of my letter 
of June 28 asking you to postpone the constituent assembly 
elections — and not only a substance of it which might have 
appeared in the Ali-India Radio broadcast — as you propose 
to release your reply to the press. 
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FACTS ABOUT INDIA 


India has an area of 1,581,410 square miles, a land frontier 
of 6,000 miles and a sea frontier of 5,000 miles, that is, it is 
as big as Europe minus Russia and nearly twenty times the' 
size of British Islands. 

India has a total population of 386,666,623, a.e., one ouf 
of every five persons in the world is an Indian. 

Eighty per cent of India’s people live in villages ; 66 
per cent of the people are Hindus, and 24 per cent Muslims. 

The average annual income of an Indian is Rs. 65. 

Majority of Indians do not get one square meal a day. 
India’s annual per capita consumption of cloth is 16 yards.- 
“ Average Indian,” it has been said, “ carries his wardrobe on 
his person.” 

The expectation of life in India is about 27 compared 
with 62 in U.S.A., 65 in Australia, 59 in Qanada. 

Two lakhs of mothers die in India of childbirth. 

In England they have a doctor for every 776 persons and* 
a nurse for every 435 persons. In India there is only one^ 
doctor for every 9i,000 persons and one nurse for every' 
86,000 persons. 

While most of the civilised countries have achieved 
literacy for their entire population, in India only 14*0 of* 
people can read and write. 

The State in India spends about Rs* 9, As. 8 per head of 
population per year on education as compared with Rs. 32, 
As. 8 per head in Great Britain. 

Only about 5 ’4 1 per cent of the population in India- 
receive schooling. 

The expenditure on social services per head of population 
is Re. 1 as compared with Rs. 77 in U.K. 

Population of India by Communities 

Total Per cent 
33,66,66,623 100*00 

29,46,08,527 76*19 


Total 

Non-Muslims 
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Total 

Per ctnt. 

Muslims 

9,20,58.096 

23'81 

Hindus 

- 25,49,30,506 

65'93 

Caste Hindus 

- 20,61,17.326 

53-31 

Scheduled Castes 

4,88,13,180 

12'02 

Tribes 

2,54,41,489 

6-58 

Christians 

63.16,549 

1'63 

Sikhs 

56.91,447 

117 

•Others 

22,28,536 

0-57 

British India Population by Communities 

TOTAL 

... 29,58,08,722 

• 10000 

Non-Muslims 

- 21,64,10,219 

73-20 

Muslims 

7,93,98,503 

26'83 

Hindus 

... 19,08,10,953 

64-50 

Caste Hindus 

- 15,03,90,146 

51-00 

Scheduled Castes 

3,99,20,807 

13*50 

Tribes 

1,67,13256 

5-60 

Christians 

34,82,430 

1*18 

Sikhs 

41,65,097 

1-41 

Others 

12,38,483 

0*42 

Indian States Population by Communities 

Total 

9,08,57,901 

ICO'OO 

Non-Muslims 

7,81.93,308 

86*07 

Muslims 

1,26,59,593 

13*93 

Hindus 

6,41,19,553 

70-57 

Caste Hindus 

5,52,27,180 

60-78 

Scheduled Castes 

81,92,373 

9*79 

Tribes 

87,28,233 

• 9-61 

Christians 

28,34,119 

3*12 

Sikhs 

15,26,350 

1*61 

Others 

9,90,053 

1*06 
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GUIDE TO PROVINCES 

British India is divided into eleven provinces, enjoying 
provincial autonomy, and six areas directly administered by 
the Central Government through Chief Commissioners. 

The eleven provinces enjoying provincial autonomy are : 
Assam, Bengal, Bihar, Bombay, C.P., Madras, N.-W.F.P., 
Orissa, Punjab, Sind and United Provinces. In only four of 
these provinces the Muslims have a majority. The Muslims 
are most numerous in N.-W.F.P., constituting 9r79 per cent 
of the people. In Sind the Muslims form 70‘75 per cent of 
the population. In the Punjab and Bengal they have only a 
nominal majority. In the Punjab the Muslims form 57‘07 
per cent of the population and in Bengal 54'73. Here are a 
few facts about the provinces : 

Madras 

Madras is one of the earliest pieces of territory to fall in 
British hands. The whole of the province lies ro the south 
of Kristna River. Madras is one of the most thickly popu- 
lated ptovinces, the total population being 49,341,810. More 
than 86 per cent of people are Hindus. 

Bengal 

Bengal, called Bang, and Gour in ancient times, is one of 
the leading provinces in India. About 55 per cent of 
the population are Muslims and 4r55 Hindus. But in two 
of the five divisions constituting the province the Hindus 
constitute the majority of the people. In Darjeeling the non- 
Muslims constitute no less than 97*58 per cent of people. 
In Calcutta more than 75 per cent of the people are 
non-Muslims. If Bengal is created a Pakistan state the 
districts of Burdwan division, the districts of 24 Parganas, 
Khulna and Calcutta of the Presidency Division, the districts 
of Jalpaiguri ’ and Darjeeling, having large non-Muslim 
majorities, will have to be excluded from Pakistan. 

Bihar 

Bihar, ancient Magadha, was part of Bengal before 1912 
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when it became a separate province. More than 72 per cent 
of people are Hindus, Muslims constitute 13 per cent of the 
population 

Bombay 

Bombav, the mo^t westernly province of India, was 
acquired by Britain as part of the dowry Portuguese Princess- 
Catherine received on her marriage with Charles II in 1661.. 
About 79 -per cent of the people are Hindus and 9’21 
per cent Muslims. Bombay is a centre of trade andl 
industry. 

C, P. and Berar 

Central Provinces and Berar form a single province. 
About 77 per cent of the people are Hindus. 

United Provinces 

United Provinces was originally termed the N -W. 
Provinces. It was called the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh in 1902. Since April 1, 1937, it is called United Pro- 
vinces. About 8 3 per cent of the people are Hindus, and 
15‘30 per cent Muslims. 

Punjab 

The Punjab was called Pancha-Nad or the land of five 
rivers in ancient times. It was the first home of Ary as ; here 
Sikh religion had its birth and Sikh rulers ruled the province 
before the British came to power in 1849. The Muslims are 
in a majority, but a bare majority, being only 57’06 per cent 
of the population. Nor are they in a majority in every dis- 
trict or division ; in fact in many districts or divisions non- 
Muslims are in an overwhelming majority. In the recent 
elections the Muslim League captured 74 seats in a House 
of 175- ^ It was the largest single party in the House but 
the Punjab Coalition Party, formed by the Congress Party, 
Unionist Party and the Akali Party, was the bigger party in 
the House, and was called upon to form the Government. 

N.-WF.P. 

The North-West Frontier Province was created in 1901, 
when several Frontier agencies, extending from Chitral on the 
north to Waziristan in the south, which had been under 
military control, were placed under civil administration with 
portions of the districts of Hazara, Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu 
and Dera Ismail Khan. About 92 per cent of the people 
are Muslims. During the recent election the Congress 
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Party scored a thumping victory and was returned to power. 
The party position in the province is Congress 30, Muslim 
League 17, Nationalist Muslims 2, Akali 1. . 

Orissa * 

Orissa was created a separate province in 1936 on linguistic 
and ethnological basis and the Oria-speaking districts and 
tracts in C.P. and Maoras were combined to old Orissa 
division to constitute a new province. About 78 per cent of 
the people are Hindus. 

Assam ^ 

Assam, known as Kamrup in ancient India, became a 
separate province in 1912. More than 66 per cent of 
the people are non-Muslims. In 8 out of 14 districts of 
the province the percentage of Muslims is less than 5, in 
3 less than 1. Still the Muslim League claims it as a Pakistan 
territory. During the recent elections, the Congress was 
returned with an absolute majority ; it captured 58 seats in a 
House of 108. The party position is : Congress 58, League 
31, Nationalist Muslims 3, Independents 7, Europeans 9. 

Sind 

Till 1936 Sind formed a part of the Bombay Presidency. 
It was detached from the Presidency and formed into a 
separate province. Sindhi, written in Arabic script but con- 
taining many words of Sanskrit origin, is spoken by both 
Hindus and Muslims. About 71 per cent of the« people are 
Muslims and 27 per cent Hindus. The Muslims are in a 
majority in each and every district. In the recent elections 
the Muslim League captured 27 seats in a House of 60. The 
party position was : Muslim League 27 , Syed Group. 4, Con- 
gress 18, Azad Muslims 4, Europeans 3 and Independents 4. 
The non-League parties formed., a coalition and claimed to 
have 29 seats. But the Governor called upon the League to 
form a ministry. 
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BRITAIN’S PLEDGES AND DECLARATIONS 

There is no use for pronouncements that are not fulfilled; 
there is no use for pronouncements which take geological 
epochs to fulfil— 

' The Charter Act of 1833 

Clause 87 of the Charter Act of 1833 declared : 

“ That no- native of the said territories nor any rlatural 
born subject of His Majesty’s resident therein, shall, by reason 
only of his religion, place of birth, descent, crlour or any of 
them, be disabled from holding any place, office or employ- 
ment under the Company.” 

Queen Victoria’s Proclamation (November 1, 1858) 

We declare it to be our royal will and pleasure that 
rione be in any wise favoured, none molested or disquieted 
by reason of their religious faith or observances ; but that 
all shall alike enjoy the equal and impartial orotection of the 
law : and we do strictly charge and enjoin all those who 
may be in authority under us, that they abstain from all inter- 
ference wit;h tEe religious belief or worship of any of our 
subjects, on pain of our highest displeasure. 

“ And it is our further will that, so far as may be, our 
subjects, of whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially 
admitted p offices in our service, the duties of which they 
may be qualified, by their education, ability, and integrity, 
duly to discharge. ” 

Declaration of 1917 

The declaration of August 20, 1917, which the late Mr, 
Montague made in the House of Commons on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government, said : 

“ The gradual development of self-governing institutions 
with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible 
government in India.” 

Preamble to Government of India Act, 1919 

It is the declared policy of Parliament to provide for : 

“The increasing association of Indians in every branch of 
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the administration and -the gradual developments of self^ 
governing institutions with a view to the progressive realisa- 
tion of responsible government in British India as an integral 
part of the British Empire.” 

Mr. Churchill’s Declaration 

Mr. Winston Churchill spoke as follows in the Imperial 
Conference in 1921 : 

“ We owed India that deep debt and we looked forward 
confidently to the days when the Indian Government and 
people would have assumed fully and completely their 
Dominion Status.” 

Beginnings of Swaraj 

Extract from the message from King George V, read out 
by the Duke of Connaught in formally inaugurating the 
Legislature of India on February 7 , 1921 : 

“ For years, it may be for generations, patriotic anti loyal 
Indians have dreamed of Swaraj for rhei' motherland. Today 
you have beginnings of Swaraj within my Empire ; and 
widest scope ' and ample opportunity for progress to the 
liberty whkh my other Dominions enjoy.” 

New Dominion 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the Prime Minister, speaking on 
July 2 , l'^28, observed : ♦ 

“ I hope chat within a period of months rather than years 
there will be a new Dominion added to the Commonwealth 
of our nations, a Dominion of another race, It Dominion 
that will find self-respect as ^an equal within this Common- 
wealth. I refer to India.” 

Lord Irwin’s Statement (October 31, 1929) 

Extract from the statement made on October 31, 1929* 
outlining the plan of a Round Table Conference, by 
His Excellency the Viceroy (Lord Irwin, now Lord 
Halifax) .* 

“In view of the doubts which have been expressed both 
in Great Britain and India regarding the interpretation to be 
placed on the intentions of the British Government in enact- 
ing the statute of 19 i9, I am authorised on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government to state clearly that in their judgment 
it is implicit in the declaration of 1917 that the natural issue 
of Indian constitutional progress, as therein contemplated, is 
the attainment of Dominion Status.” 
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Federation 

Extract from the address to both Houses of the Central 
Legislature on September 11, 1939, by Lord Linlithgow, the 
Viceroy of India : 

“ . . . Federation remains as before the objective of Hig 
Majesty^s Government ; but you will understand, gentlemen, 
without any elaborate exposition on my part, the compulsion 
of the present international situation, and the fact that, given 
the necessity for concentrating on the emergency that con- 
fronts us, we have no choice but to hold in suspense the work 
in connection with preparations for federation, while retain- 
ing federation as our objective.’^ 

The Cripps Ojffer (March, 1942) 

In March, 1942, Sir Stafford Cripps made the following 
declaration on behalf of His Majesty’s Government : 

“ (#) Immediately upon cessation of hostilities steps shall 
be taken to set up in India in manner described hereafter an 
elected body charged with the task of framing a new con- 
stitution for India. 

“ ( 6 1 Provision shall be made, as set out below, ^for particif. 
pation of Indian States in the constitution-making body. 

(c) His Majesty’s Government undertake to accept and 
implement forthwith the constitution so framed subject only 
to — - 

“ (z) The right of any province of British India that is not 
prepared to accept the new constitution to retain its present 
constitutional position, provisiop being made for its subcj 
sequent accession if it so decides.^ 

“With such non-acceding provinces, should they so desire, 
His Majesty’s Government will be prepared to agree upon si- 
new constitution giving them the same full status as the 
Indian Union and arrived at by a procedure analogous to that 
here laid down. 

“(ii) The signing of a treaty which shall be negotiated 
between His Majesty’s Government and the constitution- 
making body. This treaty will cover all necessary matters 
arising out of the complete transfer of responsibility from 
British to Indian hands ; it will make provision, in accordance 
with undertakings given by .His Majesty’s Gpvernment for 
the protection of racial and religious minorities ; but will not 
impose any restriction on the power of the Indian Union to 
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decide in future its relationship to other Member States of 
the Britiish Commonwealth. 

“ Whether or not an Indian State elects to adhere to the 
constitution it will be necessary to negotiate a revision of its 
treaty arrangements so far as this may be required in the new 
situation. 

“ (d) The constitution-making body shall be composed as 
follows unless the leaders of Indian opinion in the principal 
communities agree upon some other form before the end of 
hostilities : 

Immediately upon the result being known of provincial 
elections which will be necessary at the end of hostilities, the 
entire membership of the Lower Houses of Provincial Legisla- 
tures shall as a single electoral college proceed to the election of 
the constitution-making body by the system of proportional 
representation. This new body shall be in number about 
one-tenth of the number of the electoral college.’* 

The Secretary of State's Speech (June 14, 1945) 

Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State for India, speaking in 
the House of Commons on June 14, 1945, said : 

The offer of March, 1942, stands in its entirety. That offer 
h based on two main principles. First no limit is set to India’s 
freedom to decide her own destiny whether as a free partner 
in the Commonwealth or even without it. Second that this 
2an only be achieved under a constitution or constitutions 
foamed by Indians to which the main elements are consenting 
parties.^ 

AnnouncemeDt of September 19, 1945 

< Lord Wavell in the course of a broadcast on September 19, 
1945, said : 

‘ It is the intention of His Majesty’s Government to con- 
vene as soon as possible a constitution-making body, and 
as a preliminary step they have authorised me to under- 
take, immediately after the elections, discussions with re- 
presentatives of the Legislative Assemblies in the Provinces, 
to ascertain whether the proposals contained in the 
1942 declairation are acceptable or whether some alternative 
or modified scheme is preferable. Discussions will also be 
undertaken with the representatives of the Indian States with 
a view to ascertaining in what way they can best take their 
part in the oonstitution-making body. 
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“ His Majesty^s Government are proceeding to the con- 
sideration of the content of the treaty which will require to 
be concluded between Great Britain and India. 

“During these preparatory stages, the Government of 
India must be carried on, and urgent economic and social 
problems must be dealt with. Furthermore, India has to play 
her full part in working out the new World Order. His 
Majesty’s Government have, therefore, further authorised 
me, as soon as the results of the provincial elections are 
published, to take steps to bring into being an Executive 
Council which will have the support of the main Indian 
parties.” 

India’s Right To Secede 

Mr. Clement Attlee, in the course of a speech in the House 
of Commons on March 15, 1946, said : 

“ India herself must choose as to what will be her future 
situation and her position in the world. Unity may come 
through the United . Nations or through the Commonwealth 
but no great nation can stand also by herself without sharing 
what is happening in the world. I hope that India may elect 
to remain within the British Commonwealth. I am certain 
that she will find great advantage in doing so, but if she does 
she must do it of her own free will, for the British Common- 
wealth and empire is not bound together by chains of external 
compulsion. It is a free association of free peoples.’’ 

The Prime Minister went on : “We are mindful of the 
tights cf the minorities and the minorities should be able to 
live free from fear. On the other hand, we cannot allow a 
minority to place their veto on the advance of a majority.’’ 




